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Getting the Ear of the Local Editor 


“IN a recent issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a suggestion was made that the local lumber 





18 dealer could go far toward securing the codperation of his local editor if he would take the 

i—— trouble to invite the editor to dinner and then take him to his lumber yard, show him just what 
he had in stock, and explain to him the reduction in prices of lumber that had been made, thus con- 
vincing him that as far as lumber is concerned prices have settled back to a level that ought to encourage 
a resumption of home building in the community. 


The average newspaper editor desires to be absolutely fair and as a rule will go farther than anyone 
else in the community to encourage any movement looking toward the betterment of that community. 
One reason why local editors have not always codperated with the lumber dealers to any appreciable 
extent has been because the lumber dealers themselves have stood aloof and have made no particular 
effort to gain the confidence and codperation of the editor, and in fact have too often assumed a 
critical attitude toward the local newspaper. Happily this situation is being changed and there is 
being brought about a better feeling of closer codperation between the local editors and the lumber 
dealers that can not fail to be of benefit to their communities. An interesting example of the friendly 
attitude of the local editor that recently came to the attention of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN occurred 
in Moberly, Mo. The Moberly Democrat in a leading editorial recently had this to say under the 


caption ‘‘ Visit the Lumber Dealers’’: 

































No business men can do more to bring about an era 
of house building than the retail lumber dealers. They 
have started well by announcing a reduction in the price 
of lumber of 30 to 50 percent. The task they have in 
hand is to convince all the public that they have prac- 
tically cut the price of lumber in two and that it will 
certainly continue stable during the season. If iron, 
hardware and cement men would do the same the other 
expenses of building would no doubt be lessened accord- 
ingly. While labor can not be expected to come back 
to the old prices, yet without doubt there will be reason- 
able concessions as building materials and cost of living 
are reduced. No one should want to see labor back to 
the old standard, as every community best prospers when 
all labor is liberally paid. If the retail lumber dealers 
will diligently and clearly by the use of plenty of print- 
er’s ink show that prices are and will continue to be 
greatly reduced, all other building expenses will be com- 
pelled to meet them, at least to a reasonable degree. By 
thus doing they can make the year 1921 one of the most 
prosperous building years Moberly has ever experienced. 


The lumber dealers of Moberly are to be congratulated upon thus securing the goodwill and co- 
operation of the local editor and the AMERICAN LuMBERMAN hopes to see this spirit of friendly 
codperation between these important interests spread generally thruout the country. 


There is plenty of money here to build houses and there 
are plenty of people who want to build, provided they 
are convinced that this year they can build at a price 
that would not be greatly reduced by waiting until next 
year. In fact house building would go ahead with a 
rush if everybody could be reasonably certain that ex- 
penditures for building would be worth as much next 
year and during the years to follow as when made. Let 
all those who want to build new homes or repair old ones 
go to the lumber yards and ascertain for themselves how 
prices of lumber have been reduced. We believe that 
on investigation they will find that the lumber dealers 
are doing their part toward bringing building prices back 
to normal. If Moberly is to prosper during this year 
there must be labor for all and therefore building should 
begin early. A few houses started at once would be the 
cause of many others being built, a lively building spirit 
would pervade the entire community and the fear of hard 
times would soon vanish and no longer be heard thruout 
the land. Let us start the building boom early and put 
Old Man Gloom out of a job. 
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Band Mill, Tipler, Wis. 
We Offer— 


Complete Stock 
Wisconsin 
To do our bit towards a stabil 


sonable prices the following O A K 


ized market, we offer at rea 
high-class dry stock:— 


We Have Confidence 
In the Future 








Straight or Mixed Cars 


HARD MAPLE BIRCH 


4/4" No. u & 2 Com....244M’ 4/4” No. 1 Com. & Btr.. 68M’ 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4!" 
No. WOR «oss cc% 191M’ No. 2 Common.... 63M’ 
6/4” No. My Com, & Btr..187M’ No. 3 Common....100M’ 
8/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr..116M’ 5/4” Noy, 2 Com. & Btr.. 18M’ . 
3” No. 1 Com. & Btr.... 6M 6/4” No. 1 Com. & Btr.. 3M’ Watch this Space 
BASSWOOD 8/4” No. 1 Com. & Btr.. 31M’ 
4/4” Box Bds ......... 32M’ 
SOFT ELM 
No. 1 Com, & Btr.. 95M’ ; : ee ° 
No. 2 Common.... 45M’ 4/4” No. 2 Com, & Btr. 56M’ Your eer will have 
No. 3 Common.... 70M’ 10/4” Com. & Btr...... 10M’ prompt attention. Send us alist 
Let Us Have Your Inquiries of your requirements today. 





Tipler - Grossman Brooks & Ross 
Lumber Co. wi. Lumber Co. 


Green Bay, Wisconsin (Sales Office and Mill) 
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How to Figure Turnover 
in a Retail Business 


An article in the February issue of the Credit 
Monthly explains at considerable length how 
the retailer should figure his year’s turnover 
wid keep it straight on the books. Portions 
of the article deal with arithmetical operations, 

hich are simple and sufficient; but the stress 
‘aid on basie principles in the article is of more 

neral interest, since the principles are of 
wider application, Among the things which 
he suecessful retailer must know are gross 
xpenses, gross sales, what it costs to do busi- 
ness, how to figure profits, and how to sum up 
the gross profits for the year. The average 
vaiue of the stock carried thru the year must 
ve known, reckoned at the cost and not. at the 
sclling price. Stress is placed on the following 
pomtss 
_‘‘Keep down stock of slow turning lines. 
K»ow your fast turning lines and everlastingly 
push them, First, last and always, buy wisely, 
pus forth your best brain power to this end. 
Study the demand and know the market. Know 
your stock and the needs of your customers. 


Keep stock at its lowest, by ordering as often 
as freight costs and the speed with which goods 
reach you will warrant. Take the discounts 
before the discount period has passed and get 
all the benefits that belong to a discount cus- 
tomer. Collect promptly the money due and 
know those to whom to give credit. Carry full 
insurance. To each house that sells you, mail 
a copy of your yearly statement without waiting 
for the credit man to ask it. Invite his com- 
ment. Some time something may need correc- 
tion, and if he knows his job he can and will 
help you. Practice the Golden Rule and the 
rules of good business, and the world is yours! ’’ 


Timber Loss in Western Storm 
Greatly Exaggerated 


News items appearing in many of the daily 
papers a few days ago conveyed the informa- 
tion that a cyclone near Port Angeles, Wash., 
had played havoe with the forests of that sec- 
tion and caused a loss of $100,000,000. ‘Inas- 
much as a forest supervisor was quoted as 
authority for this estimate, the average reader 
certainly would be inclined to take it at its 
face value. The facts are, of course, that no 
such amount of damage could have occurred, for 
the simple reason that if all the timber stand- 
ing in that particular section were blown down 
the loss would hardly reach that figure, even if 
based on a stumpage value as high as $3 a 
thousand feet. An estimate by a timberman 
well posted on the amount of timber in the two 
counties that felt the brunt of this storm places 
the stand at approximately 25,000,000,000 feet. 
Reports indicate that at the outside not more 
than 5 percent of the timber was blown down 


or damaged. Fortunately this timber is not a 
total loss, for much of it will be salvaged. The 
fir and cedar timber will not deteriorate by lying 
on the ground even for many years, but the 
hemlock and spruce, of course, will have to be 
salvaged quickly to avoid loss. Thus, figured 
down to facts, the loss, while large enough to 
be seriously felt by owners of the timber, will 
not even begin to approximate the $100,000,000 
loss heralded to the world in daily press reports 
—in fact, is probably nearer $1,000,000, tho 
this may be increased when the full story is 
received. 

It must be remembered that the storm af- 
fected Pacific, Grays Harbor, Jefferson and 
Clallam counties; an area probably as large as 
the western half of Massachusetts. Jefferson 
County, on its western face, is not penetrated 
by railroad, and is Very sparsely populated. It 
is unlikely that any inhabitant has emerged 
from the western part of Jefferson.County to 
give a first hand report on conditions there. 
Pacific and Grays Harbor counties are well de- 
veloped by rail and quite thickly populated. Re- 
ports emanating from them should be reason- 
ably accurate. 

Clallam County is developed by the Spruce 
Production Railroad, and reliable reports from 
Pert Angeles, the county seat of Clallam County, 
indicate that the wind was of tornado-like 
character, and that it jumped from locality to 
locality, doing much damage where it struck 
the earth. Obviously, it is yet impossible for 
anyone to determine the amount of down timber 
or its value, but a storm of considerable magni- 
tude has affected the Olympic Peninsula, and it 
will probably be some months before there can 
be reached an accurate determination of the 
footage blown down. 
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Manufacturing Concern Shows 
Its Faith by Its Works 


In a full page advertisement appearing in 
the Chicago Tribune on Tuesday of this week 
there was reproduced a telegram sent from the 
New York office of a nationally known rug 
manufacturing concern by its president to the 
company’s manufacturing plant in Minnesota. 
The telegram reads as follows: 


After careful consideration we are warranted in 
a confidence that the industrial depression is grad- 
ually clearing, that conditions justify some courage 
in reinstating normal activity, and we propose 
that our factory shall lead the way in testing this 
belief that the time has come for establishing re- 
employment. We believe American resourcefulness 
wiH early reéstablish completely the orderly 
processes of life on which this enterprise and oth- 
ers must exist; and in the belief that that develop- 
ment is near at hand, and that every enterprise re 
established also assists that recovery, we desire you 
immediately to restore factory operation on basis 
of two 8-hour shifts per day. 

We have confidence that the daily necessities of 
one hundred million people will support our judg- 
ment in time to relieve us of accumulated product. 
We are influenced also in this by a sense of re- 
sponsibility toward the employees dependent on 
this industry and we propose to them that they 
make their voluntary contribution in this venture 
by. a reduction of 10 percent in the wage scale for- 
merly ruling. 

At the same time we desire that you make clear 
to the employee organization that we are going to 
take our courage in our hands and run this factory 
fer two months two full shifts employment in all 
events, and without wage reduction unless that 
action comes at this time voluntarily by the em- 
ployee organization in recognition of our mutual 
interest and mutual risks in this course. There 
should be a further recognition on their part that 
final production costs will be determined not only 
by the nominal wage scale per hour but by the 
character of service given; and we hope that they 
will enter upon this venture with the determina- 
tion to produce finished goods in the utmost econ- 
omy, thus reducing the hazard involved and estab- 
lishing our business on a firmer basis for future 
determination two months hence. Please present 
the matter immediately to our employees but at all 
events take steps to put the factory in operation 
and to produce with utmost economy on this scale 
immediately. 

The sequel appears in the following tele- 
graphic reply sent by the plant manager to 
the New York office the day following receipt 
of the message from the company’s president: 

At a meeting of all employees this afternoon 
they voluntarily and unanimously stated a desire 
to do their part and thru the medium of the em- 
ployees’ organization voted to reduce their wage 
scale 10 percent. Foremen and assistant foremen’s 
committees also voluntarily ratified the general 
reduction of their own wages 10 percent. We go 
on two full 8-hour shifts tomorrow. Everybody 
pleased and general satisfaction is expressed thru- 
out the plant. 

Following the reproduction of these telegrams 
the advertisement truthfully and pertinently 
says: 

These messages are significant to everyone, be- 
cause they indicate two important things: First, 
another business is going. back to work, swelling 
the purchasing power of the country and enabling 
its employees to roll up business in ever increasing 
volume each day. Second: The attitude of labor is 
noteworthy, as showing its response to the needs 
of business when it appreciates all the facts. 

The advertisement says further: ‘‘The big, 
new building movement that merely awaits 
sufficient manifestations of confidence to get 
under way receives a real impulse from action 
such as our company and its employees have 
just taken.’’ 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN deems the facts 
and comment set forth in this rather unusual 
and striking advertisement of sufficient impor- 
tance and general interest at this particular 
time to warrant reproduction. It is especially 
significant and interesting because of the fact 
that the company manufactures a product used 
largely, if not chiefly, in furnishing homes. Its 
market depends to a great extent upon the build- 
ing of new homes. While some rugs of course 


are bought for old homes, in a general way the 
same causes that impel people to refrain from 
building new houses operate to keep them from 
buying new rugs, at least in anything like the 
same volume that they would be buying were 
home building proceeding at a normal rate. The 
manufacturing concern quoted evidently has 
studied the situation and believes that there is 
going to be considerable home building this year; 
otherwise, it would hardly feel like running 
full time and piling up stocks to meet a demand 
that is so largely contingent upon the building 
of new homes. 


Service Is Dominant Factor in 
Modern Retailing 


The purchases of the average consumer fall 
into two general classes; those arising out of 
his immediate necessities, and those arising out 
of his desire to improve his condition or en- 
vironment. In general the first class is indis- 
pensable to his life and health; the other class 
commonly contributes to raise his standard of 
living and enlarge his opportunities for enjoy- 
ment and for social improvement. In an im- 
poverished community the first class of pur- 
chases may constitute the greater part of the 
retail trade; while as prosperity increases the 
people of a community may be expected to in- 
crease their consumption of the other class of 
commodities. So long as their prosperity con- 
tinues to increase, consumption of the latter 
class may be expected to increase; and no enter- 
prising community has yet reached the limit 
of its capacity to consume commodities of this 
class. 

From the viewpoint of the scientist there 
may be some doubt as to the cause of physical 
and mental improvement of the race; but there 
can be little doubt that most men and women 
want better homes, better clothing and other 
conveniences of modern civilization because 
they have been told of or have seen their ad- 
vantages when possessed by others. Business 
enterprise has been back of most of the im- 
provements of modern times, and the same 
agency will continue to cut an important figure 
in all improvements of the future; and of 
course a large part of consumers’ purchases will 
be in satisfaction of created wants. 

Under modern conditions unrestricted com- 
petition eliminates all but the most aggressive 
and enterprising retailers because business de- 
velopment generally has been -in the direction 
of increased volume on narrower margins; the 
public interest requiring enlarged service at 
lessened cost. In fact the most successful re- 
tailers have made service so large an element in 
their business policy that the cost of commodi- 
ties sometimes is of secondary concern. Qual- 
ity, not price, is emphasized in the best modern 
stores; and the permanent satisfaction of the 
buyer, rather than the immediate sale, is the 
mark aimed at. 

No field offers greater opportunities for serv- 
ice than that of lumber retailing; and every 
dealer who desires may equip his yard and 
office with facilities for all degrees of service, 
from the simplest to the most elaborate. If he 
is content to cater only to the indispensable re- 
quirements of his customers, service will con- 
stitute a relatively small part of his business 
policy. If, however, he would launch into the 
field of created demand he must possess facili- 
ties for creating demand as well as for supply- 
ing demand when it has been created. 

Primarily, the function of the retailer of 
lumber must be to supply the materials of con- 
struction. Secondarily his function must be to 
supply information about building. Successful 
retailers of lumber insist that their permanent 
prosperity requires that their customers be sat- 


isfied with their commodities in use. That is to 
say, the best interest of the dealer in lumber 
and other building materials is served when 
the expectations of the buyers of those eommod- 
ities are to the greatest possible extent realized 
in the completed structures. The lumberman, 
whether he will or not, is in fact selling houses, 
not boards; and the sooner his service to his 
community enables him to turn over to home 
builders houses ready for occupancy, with his 
guaranty back of them, the sooner he will be 
performing the service that ultimately will prove 
most profitable to him. 

This does not mean that the retail lumberman 
must go into the contracting business; but it 
does mean that he shall furnish the plans and 
that he shall be the agency thru which building 
is promoted. When the lumberman assumes that 
position he can determine, not only where the 
building material shall be bought, but to a very 
large extent he can determine whether building 
in his community shall proceed. He need not 
antagonize general contractor or subcontractor. 
On the contrary, he will work in harmony with 
both and will promote their business at the same 
time that he promotes his own. He must take 
this position if he is to create business in his 
field and get business he has created. When he 
creates a demand good business requires that he 
shall see that it is satisfied; and to do that he 
must follow his material from the yard to the 
completed structure. 


How Moving Pictures Can Help 
the Lumber Industry 


The lumber industry, or that part of it con- 
nected with logging and lumber manufacturing, 
has long proved a fertile field for the writer of 
romantic tales, for the poet and for the painter. 
Yet so far is all of this removed from the 
everyday life of the people that this entrancing 
land of lumber manufacturing fails to connect 
with the boards which fill a retail yard. Here 
and there a man with a silver tongue is able 
to bridge the gap, make the people see and fee) 
the romance of the industry and to sympathize 
and understand its problems. But few are they 
who have silver tongues, and so other means 
of visualizing the connection between the 
boards in the retailer’s yard and the mighty 
forest trees with the winds of heaven singing 
thru their branches must be employed. Here is 
where moving pictures hold forth a promise of 
bridging the gap. 

On page 59 of this week’s issue will be found 
an article telling of the results F. A. Miller got 
from displaying the Long-Bell film ‘‘ From Tree 
to Trade’’ to the school children of Gibson City, 
Ill. In the future when a child of Gibson City 
sees a board there will arise in his mind a pic- 
ture, perhaps imperfect, but a picture never- 
theless of a mighty Long-Bell mill, of Mr. 
Miller and of something of the process of lum- 
ber manufacture. What one hears, what one 
reads, what one is told may be forgotten; what 
one sees with the eye remains stored in the 
house of memory. : 

Today the lumbermen of the country have a 
great opportunity to visualize the lumber in- 
dustry to the people thru moving pictures. 
Pioneers, such as Mr. Miller, seeing into the 
future, have blazed the way. Films of all 
phases of the lumber industry may be had, 4s 
a list recently published by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN showed. It is up to the lumber- 
men of the country to reach out and pluck the 
fruit which lies within easy reach of the hand. 


ToTAL NUMBER OF IMMIGRANTS reaching the 
United States from Jan. 1 to Dec. 1, 1920, was 
840,509; total departures, 366,915; leaving 4 
net gain for the eleven months of 473,594. 
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Opposition to Government 
Control of Industry 


On Feb. 8 the United States Chamber of 
Commerce sent to members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives a protest setting forth 
its opposition to proposed legislation which 
would, if it became law, place two large indus- 
tries practically under Government control and 
remove them from private management. One 
is the coal industry and the other live stock and 
meat. The first carries the title ‘‘ Federal Coal 
Bill,’? the other, ‘‘ Federal Live Stock Bill.’’ 
The first is known also as the ‘‘Calder Bill.’’ 
It is now before the Senate committee on man- 
ufactures. The other measure, which is known 
also as the ‘* Packers’ Bill,’’ has passed the Sen- 
ate, and a similar measure, much more moderate 
in form, is before the House. 

The brief presented by the national chamber 
of commerce asks that these bills be serutinized 
before they are permitted to go farther; be- 
eause danger is seen in them. If they pass 
Congress they will not only extend Government 
control of a very dangerous kind over these 
two large industries, but these two will be liable 
to be used as an entering wedge to put other 
industries under Government operative control. 
It is for the purpose of combatting that danger 
that the national chamber has taken action. 

The packers’ bill provides for what it calls 
‘‘voluntary registration.’’ This measure per- 
mits packers, large or small, to register or not 
as they wish, but to those that register the 
Government grants special favors, such as as- 
sistance in procuring cars and the dissemination 


of information which would have a tendency to 
place those not registering under serious com- 
petitive handicaps. The effect of the provisions 
would be to force corporations engaged in this 
business to register. Once they are registered 
the Government assumes a control of the opera- 
tion of the business that is equivalent to actual 
operation. That, at least, is the view taken 
in the brief filed by the national chamber of 
commerce. 


Under certain contingencies, war not being 
one of them, the President is empowered to fix 
coal prices and commissions, and also to 
deal in coal and to control its distribution. All 
coal dealers doing a business in excess of $50,- 
000 a year must obtain a license and in that way 
come directly under Government control. 


The entire live stock products industry in all 
forms is coerced into waiving its private char- 
acter and accepting under the form of a license, 
voluntary in form but compulsory in effect, full 
governmental direction of its entire business, 
even to the extent of fixing prices at which live 
stock may be bought or the products of live 
stock sold. The commission in carrying out the 
provisions of the act is given greater power to 
control by its own rules and regulations a 
private industry than public service commis- 
sions ordinarily have over railroads or other 
public utilities. 

If Government regulation, when carried to 
the extent of actual management of private 
business, had turned out well in the past, there 
would be less disposition to view with alarm 
the trend of the present movement to extend 
control over business. 


Boston Court Rules Contract 
Must Stand 


A jury in a Boston court has decided a case 
against a buyer who canceled an order, and it 
charged the costs to him. That in itself is not 
unusual, but the judge’s instructions to the 
jury, in submitting the case, emphasized one 
point above all others. It was this: If the 
seller fulfills his part of the contract the buyer 
should be required to fulfill his. 


The transaction was a little out of the usual. 
The customer ordered shoes of special make, 
worth $1,200, with his name stamped on the 
soles. The shoes were shipped as ordered, but 
the customer refused to accept them or in any 
way to make settlement or to compromise. In 
court he set up the plea that because of the 
omission of a signature to the order it was not 
a contract. The court ruled that it was a con- 
tract and that the technical question of lack of 
a signature weighed little in view of the fact 
that the customer had placed the order and 
that fact had not been disputed. The contention 
of the buyer that he had a right to cancel the 
order or refuse the goods because of the changed 
condition of business received little considera- 
tion from the judge, who impressed upon the 
jury its duty to find for the seller if he had 
lived up to his part of the contract. The jury 
so decided. 


From that verdict it appears that a mere 
change of business condition is not sufficient 
ground to warrant the breaking of a contract 
by either party. 





Freight Rate Reduction Only Relief From Stagnation 


The peculiar powers of the common carrier 
and his obligations to the publie have long 
been recognized and crystallized in the law. 
Transportation, always an important factor in 
commerce, has, with the enormous develop- 
ment of industry, become the dominant factor 
in modern life. Railroads have appropriately 
been termed the arteries thru which flows the 
life blood of commerce. As a consequence, 
railroads, even when not under Government 
control, have been given almost sovereign 
powers, and have been accorded a considera- 
tion hardly less than that given to institu- 
tions supported by public taxation. In fact, 
the contributions of the public made in the 
form of freight rates enter so generally into 
the cost of commodities as to be in effect a 
tax levied upon the whole population. 

When rates were comparatively low, and 
when transportation was relatively a small 
part of the final cost of commodities, the 
publie was less vitally concerned than at pres- 
ent. But recent heavy advances in rates have 
in some cases amounted to ‘‘more than the 
traffic will bear,’’ and in others have passed 
on in the ultimate cost of commodities an addi- 
tional burden that the consumer can not bear. 
Not only have rates actually stopped the move- 
ment of some commodities, but the recent ad- 
vances have been so directly added to the cost 
of others as to amount to a direct tax upon all 
consumers of them. 

_In asking for the recent advances the car- 
riers argued that the higher cost of materials 
and labor made them necessary; and to the 
extent at least that they were due to in- 
creases in the wages of employees made neces- 
sary by the higher cost of living, higher rates 
were deemed justified. But, now that most 
of the commodities used by railroads and those 
entering into the living cost of their employees 
have fallen below those long prevailing be- 
fore the advances were made, it would seem 
that the charges of transportation should be 
brought down to a level with these reductions. 

The first effect of rates higher than the 
traffic will bear is seen in reduced traffic; and 
reduction in traffic due to that cause already 


is so serious as to be a matter of grave con- 
cern to the earriers. If traffic continues to 
fall off, as it gives every indication of doing; 
it must soon be reflected in a reduction in the 
number of railroad men employed. Industries 
whose products can not move at the high rates 
are the first to stagnate; and the effects of 
such stagnation soon are communicated to the 
railroads and other industries dependent upon 
commodities that can not move. Eventually un- 
employment will manifest itself in all. 

Only a little consideration will show that 
the power to impose railroad rates is, like the 
power to tax, ‘‘the power to destroy.’’ A tax 
levied upon the public is for the public benefit. 
On the same theory such railroad rate’ may 
be imposed upon the public as will enable the 
carriers to perform for the public a service 
of the utmost importance. But the public 
interest requires also that the cost of such 
service—the tax imposed in the form a rail- 
road rate—shall be reasonable; and the right 
of the public to determine the reasonableness 
of such change is fundamental and well estab- 
lished in law. Important tho transportation 
is, the rights of the carriers and of those em- 
ployed by them are not superior to the rights 
of the public nor to the rights of those en- 
gaged in other occupations. With all other 
industries moving to lower price levels, and 
with labor in those industries making its 
proper contribution to this end, there can be 
no good reason for exempting carriers and 
their employees from their obligation to do 
the same. 

Conditions that made necessary higher 
wages for labor engaged in transportation, if 
they still exist will not long do so; and owing 
to reduced traffic the net return to carriers 
promises to be less under present rates than 
under former rates. Many industries that for 
a time closed down owing to lack of demand, 
and that now are offering their products at 
lower prices, find that the latter can not bear 
freight rates based on higher prices and a 
more active market. Lumber and farm pro- 


duce are in this position. Both have suffered 
heavy drops in prices; and lumber in an at- 


tempt at adjustment has made substantial re- 
ductions in the wages of its workers. Neither 
lumber nor farm produce is moving into the 
market, and the public as a whole is suffering 
in consequence. 


Lumbermen for some time have realized 
their condition; farmers are just beginning to 
realize theirs. The farmer’s position is well 
stated in a recent issue of the Breeder’s 
Gazette, one of the most influential farm 
papers, which discusses the situation at some 
length; dwelling upon the matter of railroad 
wages and incidentally noting an apparent in- 
difference on the part of railroad employees 
toward the public interest in general and to- 
ward agriculture in particular. One paragraph 
of the article referred to is particularly inter- 
esting to lumbermen: 


‘No element of the community realizes 
more acutely than builders, lumber dealers 
and handlers of bulky commodities of which 
farmers are heavy purchasers the handicap 
of high freights. Without reservation or 
qualification they assert that business can not 
even flirt with that desirable condition popu- 
larly known as ‘normaley’ until the freight 
situation has been met and mastered. Lumber 
must travel long distances to reach cornbelt 
consumers, and mileage multiplies cost. The 
present condition not only means the loss of 
traffic to the carriers, but hampers the devel- 
opment of communities that would otherwise, 
even under present conditions, be able to 
make expenditures for such necessities on a 
large scale. In other words, a condition has 
been created which is upsetting and demoraliz- 
ing commerce.’’ 

Lumber and agriculture, tho perhaps the 
heaviest sufferers from the present intoler- 
able freight rates, are not by any means the 
only sufferers. Most of the stagnation in all 
industries at present is traceable to high 
freight rates. Transportation cost permeates 
the whole commercial and social fabric, and 
little hope can be held out for improvement 
in conditions generally until freight rates have 
been revised downward. 
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CEDAR PENCIL SLATS WANTED 


We have received several inquiries from different 
quarters for red cedar pencil slats suitable for 
pencil manufacture, and should be obliged if you 
could furnish us the addresses of the most im- 
portant manufacturers of such slats in your coun- 
try, to enable us to take up the matter with them. 
—Inquiry No. 127. 

[This inquiry comes from Germany, and the 
addresses of several slat manufacturers have 
been forwarded. Addresses of others who so 
request will be forwarded. 


Southern red cedar (Juniperus virginiana) 
is specified, and it has usually been considered 
that the best pencil wood comes from Tennes- 
see. However, some excellent wood for this 
use is cut in other States from Virginia to 


Florida. The pencil slat is a manufactured” 


article to the extent that-it is cut the length of 
a pencil, and each slat is wide enough for three 
or more pencils, but preference is generally 
shown for those wide enough for six. The slats 
are bought in that form, and the manufacturer 
who makes the pencils runs the rough slats thru 
a special planing machine which cuts out 
the two half-round pieces which are afterward 
glued together to form the finished pencil. The 
small groove to receive the lead is cut by the 
machine as the slat passes across the knives.— 
EpITor. } 


COMMISSION ARRANGEMENTS DESIRED 


Do you know of any good concerns that manu- 
facture red cedar shingles that would quote us 
prices and allow us a commission delivered on 
this rate of freight; also on the different grades of 
Arkansas soft pine and cypress, and No. 2 common 
roofers? We find that most of the manufacturing 
concerns have either selling agencies or their own 
representatives. What we would like to do is to 
be in a position to quote the yards around here on 
southern, eastern, and western lumber of all kinds 
at the same ‘prices as other people, subject to a 
commission. Any suggestions that you would care 
to give us to bring this about would be very much 
appreciated on our part we assure you.—INQUIRY 
No. 125. 

[The addresses of a number of concerns which 
may be in a position to enter satisfactory busi- 
ness relations with this New England inquirer 
have been forwarded. The addresses of any 
others, who so request, will be added to the 
list.— EDITOR. ] 


MOUNTAIN ASH LOGS WANTED 


We are interested in knowing whether we can 
obtain on a commercial basis white hawthorn logs 
2 to 4 inches in diameter. We understand this is 
sometimes known as mountain ash, and that a con- 
siderable quantity of it is used in Switzerland. If 
you can give us any information concerning it, 
we shall appreciate it.—INnQquiry No. 121. 

[This inquiry comes from Chicago, and it 
asks for a wood that has been so seldom used in 
this country that, except a little cut in Michigan, 
it seems to be unmentioned in reports of wood 
using industries. The name ‘‘white hawthorn” 
appears to be little used; at least George B. 
Sudworth’s list of local names applied to this 
tree does not name it. It is sometimes called 
‘*mountain sumac’’ and ‘‘ wine tree.’? 


Tho almost unknown in factories, it is a widely 
known tree as an ornament. It is often found in 
front yards, where its beautiful red (or yellow) 
berries are highly valued; and late in autumn 
bluejays use them as foods, and when they make 
a descent on a tree, may strip it of berries in 
two hours. It belongs to the rose family, the 
same as the apple, crabapple, and about one 
hundred forty thorn trees of the United States. 
Some of the planted trees belong to the Euro- 
pean branch of the family. 


It ranges from Newfoundland to Manitoba, 
and southward to the mountains of North Caro- 
lina. It forms forests nowhere; but it is fairly 
abundant and of large size (20 feet high and 
8 inches in diameter) on the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan. It ranges 1,800 miles east and 


a 


west and 1,000 miles north and south, and it 
may be found in tree or shrub form in most 
parks of the region. The wood is close grained, 
light, soft, and rather weak. The inquirer has 
been furnished the addresses of a few lumber 
companies that might be able to supply logs. 
The addresses of others will be furnished on 
request.—EDITOoR. | 


HARDWOOD POLES OF ODD SIZES 


Do you know of any market or use for straight 
hardwood poles 6 to 12 inches at the butt and 15 
to 30 feet long? I understand that such material 
is sometimes used in anthracite mines.—INQUIRY 
No. 122. 


[The inquiry comes from Meadville, Pa., and 
the address will be supplied on request. The 
odd and various sizes of the poles will stand in 
the way of marketing all of them in the same 
place. Coal mines offer probable markets. If 
the long poles are chestnut or locust, telephone 
companies might buy them.—EprTor. ] 


COST FROM STUMP TO YARD 


Could you give me some information as to what 
it costs most lumber companies to take their lum- 
ber from the stump and pile it in the yard?—IN- 
quiryY No. 129. 

[No general average for the United States 
has ever been worked out, so far as the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN knows, to show cost of lum- 
ber production from the stump to the yard; 
therefore, the question can not be answered with 
a single set of figures. If an answer is given for 
one region and for one date, it will not hold 
true for another time or for another region. 
Conditions change rapidly, and costs change 
also. However, some figures can be quoted for 
definite dates and for particular regions, but 
it should be borne in mind that they are not 
meant to apply in other regions or at other times. 

In a report by J. W. Gerrard, a logging en- 
gineer of the United States Forest Service, it 
is stated that in the Montana region in 1919, 
basing the estimate on a cut of 600,000,000 feet, 
the average cost of lumber production, exclusive 
of stumpage, ranged between $28 and $36; that 
is, the average for some districts or kinds was 
the lower figure, for others, the higher. The 
average of these two figures would, of course, be 
$32, provided equal.amounts were cut at $28 
and at $36. 


An article in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
May 1, 1920, states the manufacturing cost of 
southern pine, December, 1919, to have been 
$24.19, exclusive of stumpage and taxes. 

The Capper report, page 48, gives the cost of 
manufacturing Douglas fir at $21.10, in 1919, 
stumpage not included. This estimate is based 
on a cut of 1,000,000,000 feet. The same report 
at another place gives the average cost of all 
softwoods west of the Cascades at $21.79 in 
1919; and the following cost figures for all soft- 
wood cut in the Inland Empire: 

1919 .. $26.40 1917 
1918 23.50 1916 

The cost sheet for southern pine during No- 
vember, 1920, shows the average cost of manu- 
facture to have been $33.55 a thousand, but 
that figure includes stumpage, $5.35; shipping 
and selling, $2.37. This leaves the cost of 
manufacture, from the stump to the yard, 
$24.83. The cost including stumpage, selling 
and shipping, for the months of 1920 is here 
shown: 

Febraay 2664 ‘August’... 
September 32.0 


. 32:02 
Ce Se 31.93 
November 





These figures are as nearly uptodate as can 
be had, but several producing regions of the 
United States are not included in any of the 
foregoing data.—EbpITor. ] 


— 


BALM OF GILEAD CLASSIFICATIO:; 


I wish to inquire if Balm of Gilead is class 
as hardwood.—INqQuiry No. 130. 

[Balm of Gilead is a hardwood. The gene: 
classification places all needleleaf trees in 
softwood class, all others in the hardwo: 
division. The actual hardness of the woo ; 
not a factor in this classification. For insta 
many woods in the hardwood division, and I; 
of Gilead among them, are softer than - 
and longleaf pine, beth of which are softwowis, 
Larch, a softwood, is actually harder than 
several hardwoods, among which is basswood. 
In some regions, particularly in the Lake States, 
it is customary to speak of beech, birch, nd 
maple as ‘‘the hardwoods.’’ One ‘‘broadle:f’’ 
tree which came from Asia and has been widely 
planted in this country, might properly be 
classed as a softwood. It is the ginkgo. Its 
leaves are broad, fan-shaped, but they consist 
of needles which have grown together, many 
needles being required to form one broad leaf, 

Attempts have been made to classify our 
woods as hard and soft, on the basis of their 
relative hardness, irrespective of the kinds of 
leaves and fruit they bear; but that classifica- 
tion has not been generally accepted by the pub- 
lic. Our softwoods mostly belong to the pine 
family and include among others the pines, 
larches, spruces, hemlocks, firs, eypresses, red- 
woods, and cedars. The yews and tumions 
are softwoods in the yew family.—Epiror. | 


HARD DRESSING FOR WOODEN FLOORS 


I am looking for a hard dressing to be spread 
over wooden floors to take the place of or act as 
a substitute for tile. I shall be glad to receive 
any information on this subject.—INquiry No. 124. 

[This request for information comes from 
Texas, and the addresses of a number of floor 
dressing manufacturers have been forwarded. 
The addresses of others, who so request, will be 
furnished the inquirer.—EpITor. } 


CONCERNING WEIGHT OF CORDWOOD 


We would appreciate it if you could give us some 
information regarding weights of cordwood cut 12, 
14 and 16 inches long, giving the weight per face 
cord, also the weight of 4 foot wood by the cord.— 
Inquiry No. 182. 


[Before anything definite can be offered re- 
garding the weight of cordwood, two facts must 


be known: What kind of wood, and how dry. 


‘The inquiry comes from Ohio and the cordwood 
eutter in that region may use fifty or more 
species of wood, differening from one anotier 


in weight. Green wood is 50 to 100 percent — 


heavier than dry. 


The following figures are based on air dry 
material, of an average weight of 42 pounds 
per cubic foot. That weight is an average of 
white oak, red oak, white ash, beech, sweet 
birch, hard maple, soft elm, black gum, snd 
hickory. Most of the cordwood in Ohio cons::ts 
of these woods, or others of similar weight. 

In theory a cord of wood, 4x4x8 feet, conisias 
128 cubic feet; but the actual wood in suc! 4 
cord, after allowing for spaces between ‘he 
sticks, is about 90 cubic feet. Therefore, ‘1° 
figures which follow are calculated on air 
wood of 90 cubic feet in a full cord. Suc’ : 
cord weighs 3,780 pounds; a face cord or : 
with 12-inch sticks, weighs 945 pounds; 1° 
with 14-inch sticks weighs 1,100 pounds; -1d 
one of 16-inch sticks, 1,260 pounds. 

It is assumed that a cordwood cutter in (i110 
will not use much pine or other softwood; ‘ut 
if such wood is cut, it would be reasonable to 
figure the weight about 33 percent less ('\72 
the hardwoods. 

If the material is not well dried, whe..er 
hardwood or softwood, the weight will be gret- 
er than shown in the foregoing figures. if 
green, the weight will be at least 50 perceut 
more.— EDITOR. 
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The General Business Situation 


There is still a lack of uniformity in com-* 


mercial movements but the improvement in 
the general business situation which was re- 
cently noted has not been lost. Confidence 
in the future is strong, and it is generally felt 
that tho the readjustment still has a consid- 
erable distance to go, which might mean a 
continuance of the present unsettlement for 
a few months longer, this year will witness a 
return to normal conditions. Production in 
the meanwhile is irregular in the various in- 
dustries, but the closing down epidemic seems 
to have ended and unemployment is showing 
no inerease. To the contrary, resumption of 
work, usually on short time, is quite com- 
mon, and this is one of the encouraging fea- 
tures of the present situation. True, the re- 
opening of manufacturing plants has been 
confined largely to textile mills, yet the other 
industries also are slowly increasing their out- 
put and taking back some of the employees 
who were laid off some weeks ago. Orders 
placed with the manufacturers are seldom of 
any great size, retailers and wholesalers still 
continuing to buy hand to mouth. But, while 
the orders received generally are small, their 
number is large, indicating a general shortage 
of stocks in the hands of distributers, and the 
result is that the aggregate business has on 
the whole been of comfortable volume. It is 
also to be noted that while buyers are willing 
to order only small quantities they are now 
doing so more freely than a short time ago, 
and that the attendance of buyers in primary 
markets has been particularly large of late. 
As a whole, developments both in the com- 
mercial and financial fields have tended to 
lessen the financial tension; but there has as 
yet been no departure from the attitude of 
banking cireles, and credit restraints are still 
imposed. 


The North Carolina Pine Trade 


Competition from the southwestern mills is 
still a disrupting factor on the North Carolina 
piue market and has resulted in a further 
weakening of the latter. Competition be- 
tween the North Carolina pine market atid 
the southwestern mills has not increased the 
-oufidenece of consumers in the stability of 
present prices, and the pine mills have found 
that lowering quotations will not influence 
prospective purchasers to come on the market. 
The weakness referred to, however, is confined 
to the lower grades of both rough and dressed, 
which are in comparatively large supply, but 
upper grades, which are not plentiful, remain 
fairly strong. Several North Carolina pine 
miils have resumed operations during the last 
week or two in order, they claim, to ascertain 
what it will cost to make lumber under exist- 
in wage seales, but most of them expect to 
ciove down again if the experiment is not suc- 

“ful after thirty days’ trial. During the 
‘ ended Jan. 29, forty-seven North Caro- 
pine mills reported as follows: 
ments Production 
138’ 2,870,524’ 


Orders 
3,221,725’ 


The Southern Pine Situation 
» southern pine market continues upon 
‘ically the same basis; orders slightly ex- 
' production, though they are under normal 
'Vus season, Buying is being done in spurts 
‘ie Intervals between the spurts is lessen- 
idieating that the market is reaching a 
: stable basis and that buyers are realizing 
us Is &@ good time to make purchases. 
’ some sections of the country encouraging 
*eports are reeeived, while in some others the 
reverse Is true, Retailers certainly are much 
more inclined to press sales than at any time 
durin & the latter part of 1920 and these efforts, 
— it they do not result in a normal volume of 
ustiess, should bring sufficient returns to con- 


UTE 


tinue the industry upon its present basis. 
Stocks are becoming broken, as orders booked 
have exceeded production so far this year. Some 
items, such as No. 1 dimension and No. 2 com- 
mon boards, are particularly hard to secure in 
quantity and furthermore it is not easy to place 
a great amount of special cutting business. Out 
of seventy-three mills reporting for the week 
ended Feb. 4 only thirty-four were operating 
full time, one shift, nine of the remainder being 
shut down and ten operating four days or less 
with the remaining twenty operating five days a 
week. Following on the heels of some advances, 
prices exhibited a slight softening, but are again 
stiffening and the opinion is becoming more gen- 
eral that from now on the price situation will be 
firmer. For the week ended Feb. 4 a group of 
135 mills reported: 


Shipments Production 
59,771,112’ 57,926,050’ 


Orders 
63,137,448’ 


The Haniodk Situation 


In the North, buying of hemlock continues re- 
stricted. It is true that the volume of inquiries 
shows an increase each week and that sales are 
likewise showing some improvement, but on the 
whole business is far below normal for the sea- 
son. While here and there concessions may be 
obtained, the market shows a firmer tendency. 
The winter has been an unusually mild one and 
in many districts the unseasonable weather has 
very much handicapped logging. These condi- 
tions, combined with the fact that the paper 
mills will take hemlock logs at good prices, make 
it extremely improbable that there will be any 
great surplus next summer. 


The Call for Redwood 


The demand for redwood, as for all woods, is 
below normal, but it is furthermore true that 
this demand is on the increase. There have been 
some recent rather substantial concessions in 
price and these may have some effect upon the 
volume of buying. These price reductions ap- 
ply particularly to eastern business. Manu- 
facturing conditions have not been the best of 
late, and together with the high cost of pro- 
ducing lumber have played a part in helping 
to keep production down. Factory demand in 
redwood is as good as the call for any wood, 
barring possibly cypress. For the week ended 
Jan. 29 a group of eight redwood mills reported: 


Shipments Production Orders 
2,858,000’ 3,338,000’ 1,691,000’ 


Pointers on Hardwood 


To put it plainly the hardwood market is in 
an uneasy state. That is, stocks are light, par- 
ticularly of the better grades. Production is 
extremely low and demand is just sufficient to 
create a desire on the part of sellers to stiffen 
prices, even if inspection of cost of production 
figures would not have this effect. In the North 
there has not been a very great change in the 
situation during the week. Inquiries have con- 
tinued in good volume and there has probably 
been a small increase in the amount of business 
placed. Quotations have remained firmer with 
somewhat less variation. Here and there a 
buyer is providing for requirements some 
months in advance, particularly those who re- 
quire the higher grades, and occasionally a box 
manufacturer may be found who is pursuing 
this policy. The furniture manufacturers are 
selling some furniture and are more optimistic 
over the outlook than for some months. The 
selling is not upon the basis which characterized 
1919 and 1920, but is more nearly comparable to 
buying prior to the war. It takes work, and 
lots of work to sell furniture today and conse- 
quently purchasing of lumber and inquiries for 
lumber are affected. The automobile and motor 
truck markets are picking up and the same is 
true of the market for the products of many of 
the large industrial consumers of hardwood. 


Features of the Douglas Fir Mark 


The Douglas fir market has not made any 
gains during the last week and remains very 
quiet. Notwithstanding the phenomenal 
slump in Douglas fir prices during the last 
several weeks, southern pine, on account of 
the more favorable freight rates which this 
latter wood enjoys, still manages to come 
into both northern and eastern-territory, not 
to mention the middle West, at prices consid- 
erably lower than the Douglas fir mills can 
offer, and this serves to restrict the Douglas 
fir movement very materially. In the mean- 
while the west Coast industry is practically 
at a standstill. Seventy-five percent of the 
mills are closed down and a large part of the 
remaining ones are operating on reduced 
schedules. According to reports from the 
West, many mills which had intended to re- 
sume operations about this time have decided 
to remain closed indefinitely, and some mills 
which have started up again are reported to 
be planning to close down once more and re- 
main closed until the market has shown very 
definite indications of quickening. Needless 
to say, production has been very low ever 
since before Christmas, and as shipments have 
been made constantly in the meanwhile, stocks 
have been considerably reduced and in some 
instances badly broken. It is well known that 
toward the end of 1920 the west Coast mills 
carried considerable accumulations of cer- 
tain items; but advices say that due to non- 
production these have now been reduced 50 
percent, and, it is pointed out, as these ac- 
cumulations have been largely responsible for 
the recent low prices on special lots, the end 
of the present low values is close at hand. 
Firmly believing this, the mills are generally 
very careful not to accept orders at present 
prices unless they can ship promptly from 
stocks on hand. Prices on Douglas fir have 
shown few changes during the last month, 
excepting on such items as the mills are still 
long on, particularly slash grain ceiling, 1x4 
slash flooring, and 1x6 drop siding. One big 
Coast operator writes as follows: ‘‘The man 
who buys now buys right, for by March 1 he 
will be paying more. Drop siding, slash grain 
flooring and ceiling, boards and shiplap, are 
plentiful; dimension stocks are becoming 
badly broken, but we would eall your atten- 
tion to special cutting, prices of which are 
advancing and will continue to advance, be- 
eause only 25 percent of the mills are operat- 
ing and because any cutting business ac- 
cepted must carry a price that will pay for the 
operation of the mill.’’ 


Condition of Western Pines 


The volume of purchasing of western pines is 
not brisk, but each week sees some improvement 
in the demand. A notable and, some maintain, 
significant feature of this buying is that the 
shipments are almost invariably accompanied 
by a request to rush them thru, indicating 
that the lumber is not being used for stocking 
up, but to fill out assortments depleted by re- 
cent sales or to take care of business in im- 
mediate prospect. Plans of the manufacturers 
are by no means certain, as they feel that as 
yet the year is too young to disclose actually 
what will result. However, it is reasonably cer- 
tain that unless conditions change very mate- 
rially production for 1921 will be at least 20 per- 
cent less than in 1920. For the week ended 
Feb. 4, a group of five mills in California and 
southern Oregon reported: 

Shipments Production Orders 
710,000’ None 894,000’ 

A group of forty mills in the Inland Empire 
for the week ended Feb, 4, reported: 
Shipments Production 
11,315,000’ 5,864,000’ 


Orders 
12,025,000’ 
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A Tip for City Retail Lumbermen 


All Building Interests —How would it do to get all the various 
building interests together and to lay before them this suggestion: 
That each concern contribute a percentage of its last year's sales 
toward the establishment of a central office to be opened in the 
business center, where there would be a picture show every day 
showing the building of moderate sized homes and flat buildings. 

Pictures —The pictures could show the processes of lumber 
manufacturing from the trees in the forests to the finished product; 
also show how it is hauled out of the yards and shipped to the job. 
Other illustrations should show the cement mill, brick yard, wall 
board, roofing, in fact everything that enters into a building. 

Use of Funds.—The funds from the various concerns subscrib- 
ing to this program would be used for the purpose of making 
these plans and maintaining this central office. There should be 
in connection with the office a room large enough to accommodate 
200, 300 or 400 people. The chairs in it could be arranged 
something after the order of the room where you go to hear con- 
certs at the music store. 

Registration —Have a registration booth in charge of a nice 
looking lady who would take the names and addresses of all those 
who desired a small book of plans. These plans should be of 
moderate priced homes and could be reproductions of plans that 
have been used by contractors and real estate concerns. A great 
many thousands of them could be run off for a small sum of 
money. In this booklet there should be a story telling how easy 
it is to get started in building a home including some suggestions 
as to how to employ a suitable contractor. 

People of Moderate Means —There are a great many thousands 
of people in cities who have saved $2,000 or $3,000, or even 
more, but who are not acquainted with a contractor, a carpenter 
or an architect. They do not know how to go about building and 


they are kept from starting on the program by what they read in 
the papers regarding prices, wages, difficulties etc. It must be 
made plain to them that it is easy. There should be some examples 
of how one can get started by making his contract and arranging 
for the loan etc. 


Pictures Shown —The moving pictures should be advertised 
very thoroly thru the daily papers and by means of pamphlets 
distributed thru women’s clubs, church societies and other organi- 
zations; and the house plans should be shown on the film, giving 
details—a picture of the house, the elevation; also the inside of 
the house and arrangement of the furniture and fixtures. In other 
words, it should be an attractive exhibit where men, women and 
children could drop in and see a moving picture show and get 
some house plans which they could take home and talk about. 
There ought also to be some good suggestions regarding the saving 
of money, how much they could save a week and how long it 
would take to get enough money saved to start to build a home. 
The savings banks of each city ought to pay for a little of that 
sort of propaganda. 


Publicity—The newspapers would give a good deal of free 
advertising. What is wanted is to get people to talking about 
homes. The office would do no selling, but the contributors 
toward its support would be supplied with the names and ad- 
dresses of the people who came to see the pictures. The walls 
of the rooms should be covered with pictures of homes with ap- 
proximate costs. The details of this exhibit could be extended 
indefinitely but it must be made easy of access, attractive and the 
basis of a good talking advertising campaign. It need not cost 
a great deal of money. It certainly would not be expensive for 
the individual because a great number ought to come in on the 
program. 








DRY KILN ENGINEERING COURSE 


SyracuseE, N. Y., Feb. 7.—How to assist the 
lumber dealer to prevent loss in the kiln dry- 
ing of lumber is the basis of the short course 
in dry kiln engineering to be given at the New 
York State College of Forestry at Syracuse 
from March 7 to March 25. 


Extensive experiments have been carried out 
by the utilization department under the direc- 
tion of Prof. H. L. Henderson and several in- 
teresting features have developed which will 
form the subject for discussion in the short 
course. It is the aim of Prof. Henderson, who 
has charge of this work, to demonstrate by 
laboratory exercises and lectures the economic 
use of kilns of various types and to give the 
students thoro drill in kiln operation. Many 
prominent experts have been scheduled for 
talks and demonstrations in kiln work which 
will be of invaluable aid to those taking the 
course. 

Wood using industries, lumber companies and 
private operators are planning to send men to 
the college to take this course, realizing the 
value of the saving which will result from prop- 
re management and operation of their dry 
ilns. 


TO CONFER UN FOREST PROBLEMS 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb, 5.—Twenty-four forest 
supervisors of Oregon and Washington will meet 
at the Multnomah Hotel the week of Feb. 14 to 
21 for all day sessions to consider national for- 
est problems and policies. The meeting will 
be the first held in Portland for several years. 

The conference will be open to general dis- 
cussion on operation, personnel, fires, forest 
management, timber sales, grazing, land ex- 
change, recreation and other subjects of similar 
import. Each day will be devoted to some spe- 
cial phase of Forest Service activity and the 
heads of the various branches of the Forest 
Service in the district from the Portland office 
will preside on the days their work is to be 
discussed. 

One day will be devoted to visiting various 
industrial plants. A few evening sessions may 
be held, to be addressed by C. 8S. Chapman, of 


the Oregon Forest Fire Association, on fire 
codperation, and by E. T. Allen, secretary of 
the Western Forestry & Conservation Associa- 
tion, if the latter shall have returned from 
Washington by that time. One half-day will 
be devoted to reports of committees. 

On Monday, Feb. 21, C. E. Rachford, grazing 
inspector from Washington, D. C., will speak. 





COMMON CARRIERS FOR LOGGING CREEKS 


Botsk, IpAHo, Feb. 5.—Settlement of differ- 
ences over means of floating logs on the streams 
of this State is the object of senate bill No. 90 
introduced by Senator Boughton, of Kootenai, 
which provides for the creation, on every stream 
where those having logs to haul may ask that 
one be designated, of a common carrier, such 
carrier to furnish required boud and assurances 
of responsibility. Rates for service are to be 
fixed by the public utilities commission. The 
purpose of the bill, according to the author, 
is to enable owners of small quantities of timber 
on creeks, who can not dam water on account 
of the expense, to get their timber to market, 
and to prevent timber owners located lower 
down stream to take without compensation ad- 
vantage of the work of those above and use 
their water to float logs. 

The largest body of white pine in the United 
States is located on Marble Creek in Kootenai 
County. The creek is shallow and filled with 
boulders so that logs can be floated only on 
extraordinary occasions. It is said that large 
owners have taken advantage of the work of 
those above them to float millions of feet of 
timber down with the water dammed on the 
upper creek, 

The bill provides that when anyone having 
timber on a creek shall be designated as com- 
mon carrier, such person or company shall float 
down all the timber on the stream, charging 
for such service actual cost and 7 percent. 
Methods are provided for allowing differentials 
according to the relative location of users on 
the stream, all of which matters shall be deter- 
mined by the public utilities commission. There 
has been voiced some opposition to the bill, 
but its author says that he believes that it can 
be nian so as to satisfy everybody con- 
cerned. 


OAK VENEER STOCKS ARE LOW 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 8.—Buyers have 
been told with increasing insistence that many 
grades of hardwood are becoming difficult to 
obtain, especially with production at such a 
low level as it is today. This situation was 
especially illustrated by some figures recently 
gathered by the Quarter Sawn Oak Veneer As- 
sociation, with offices in the Merchants Bank 
Building, here. On Jan. 1, 1920, twenty-three 
members of the association had compiled a list 
of stocks, logs and flitches on hand as well as 
of unfilled orders. As of Jan. 1, 1921, a 
similar report was prepared and a comparison 
of the two reports appears below: 

On hand Jan. 1 1920 
Feet of quarter sawed oak 

7,271,000 
veneer 


750,000 
Feet of oak veneer logs on 
yards or tracks......... 2,490,000 


Feet of oak flitches on hand 
651,000 

Unfilled orders for sawed 

quartered oak veneers....15,481,000 1,114,441 
Unfilled orders for sliced 

quartered oak veneers.... 1,820,000 443,261 

A study of the above table will reveal that 
the quantity of quarter sawed oak veneer at 
the mills is less than the amount called for by 
orders a year ago. Furthermore, practically 
all the mills have ceased logging operations, 
very few logs and flitches are being purchased 
and most of the mills are either closed down or 
expect to shut down as soon as logs on hand 
are manufactured. 


REVISING POLE SPECIFICATIONS 


At the request of the overhead systems com 
mittee of the National Electrie Light Associa- 
tion the Forest Products Laboratory is collect- 
ing data on the taper and strength of various 
pole species, including southern pine, chestnut, 
western red cedar and northern white cedar; 
in order to check up, or, if need be, revise the 
standard specifications for poles. Data are 
also being collected on the efficiency of various 
treatments commonly used for poles. These 
data are based on the results of service tests 
by the Forest Products Laboratory that have 
extended over a period of approximately four- 
teen years. 


1921 
10,416,790 
1,825,601 
1,059,092 
200,259 
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PREDICTS BETTER BUSINESS SOON 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., Feb. 7.—-Discussing with 
a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
conditions that face the industry, B. G. Betty, 
general sales manager of Betty & Sons Lum- 
ber Co., this city, expressed the opinion that 
the business stagnation of today is the logical 
result of deflation of credit. He said that 
credits necessarily had to be restricted in order 
that business might recover from the revelry 
that immediately followed the ending of the 
war, during which the dollar receded in value 
below the 50 cent mark. In further elaboration 
of this idea he said that he recently had ex- 
pressed his views in a letter as follows: 


In a nutshell, then, the present deplorable situ- 
ation owes its existence to the country’s financial 
plight. When credits have become easier the busi- 
ness horizon will become brighter, but full brilliance 
will be attained only when the dollar is worth 100 
cents. The journey, as a consequence, is not quite 
yet at an end, but a very long distance has been 
traveled, and the clouds are certainly lifting at an 
exceedingly agreeable pace. 


The above, we would take it, speaks generally 
of business as a whole—a broad platitude. As 
regards the lumber business specifically we are all 
—wholesaler and mill operator—somewhat like the 
reflex nerve. We are not only suffering the natural 
wear and tear which has resulted from the lumber 
depression, but we are “catching the very d ¥ 
because of other inflated values, in other lines, it 
would seem. Despite the fact that the various 





grades of lumber seem to have dropped about 70 
percent in nine months, the demand for lumber 
today, in spite of the great need for it, is less 
The high 


than we have ever known it to be. 





try is going to build for shelter and accommoda- 
tion, industrial and domestic, and the need has 
never been so great nor so pressing. Better busi- 
ness is inevitable and its arrival is close at hand. 





COMPANY ELECTS NEW OFFICIALS 


Boeauusa, La., Feb. 7.—W. H. Sullivan, vice 
president and general manager of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., of this place, announces 
that Charles W. Goodyear has been elected 
second vice president and treasurer of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., to fill the vacancy 
caused by the recent death of Fred A. Lehr. 
Mr. Goodyear will be in charge of the financial 
affairs of the company and have his office at 
1524 Marine Trust Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mr. Sullivan also announces the election of 
John M. Gieger as secretary of the company 
to fill the vacancy also caused by the death of 
Mr. Lehr. Mr. Gieger will be located at 1204 
Marine Trust Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 





LABOR LEADER SENTENCED 


New York, Feb. 8.—Robert P. Brindell, 
president of the Building Trades Council, has 
been convicted of extortion and sentenced to 
Sing Sing at hard labor for not less than five 
nor more than ten years. The trial lasted more 
than three weeks and a verdict of guilty was 
returned on the first ballot, after the jury had 
deliberated only an hour and twenty minutes. 
Motion for a new trial was denied by Justice 
McAvoy. Brindell’s counsel was given ten days 








PATRIOTISM STRESSED AT SCHOOL DEDICATION 


Bogatusa, La., Feb. 8.—The dedication of 
the new high school building which has just 
been completed, was the uppermost thought in 
the minds of the citizens of this busy city on 
Saturday. Gov. Parker and other notables 
were guests of the city, the address of the State 
executive being the feature of the occasion. 
The text of his talk was taken from the large 
sign hung near the railroad station, which 
says Bogalusa weleomes loyal Americans but is 
no place for Bolshevists and other disturbers. 
This thought has been the subject of the gov- 
ernor’s address from every platform in the 
State during his campaign and it struck a re- 
sponsive chord. He aroused the boys and girls 
to the highest enthusiasm in his address, telling 
the boys to play hard, fight hard when necessary, 
and always to be fair and square, and advising 
the girls not to waste their time with ‘‘jelly- 
beans. ’’ 

The school building program has been well 
worked out in this city—seven new grammar 
schools, four for white children and three for 
negroes, having been completed in various sec- 
tions—and is but another example of the way 
this little Washington Parish city does big 
things. 

The event of last Saturday was not merely 
the bringing together of a few people to mark 
the completion of the schools but was a popular 
gathering of the people in which nearly two 
thousand children took a leading part. 

Mayor W. H. Sullivan, who is vice president 
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price of labor in consuming sections, the high 
prices of other items that go to make construction 
costly, have rebounded on us, and the mill operator 
especially is continuing to be “the goat.” The 
wholesaler of today, we venture, has a warmer 
sympathy for the mill operator than ever before. 
Aside from pity for the man who is down, he wants 
to see the fellows stop kicking him, and he is cer- 
tainly doing his bit with this end in view, and in 
various ways. 

For one thing, he is virtually forcing the sale 
of the lumber that he sells, and he is carrying the 
account, which, in these days and times, is some 
job in itself. It’s good salesmanship, under pres- 
ent conditions, to sell lumber of any kind to any- 
body. The buyers, moreover, have grown very 
wary, with the result that the wholesalers’ profit 
has necessarily grown less despite the fact that 
he has been compelled to take chances that should 
assure him a better profit. 


j But we are rambling. In our opinion, the spring 
is going to bring with its flowers the bloom of new 
business as well. Conditions are rapidly becoming 
adjusted. The new Congress and a new President 
are upon us, and we all “have the feeling’ that 
they will bring with them a boom that is going 
to be gradual, steady and lasting. And this mental 
condition is worth lots. If you think anything 
hard enough, and work intelligently toward its ac- 
complishment, it’s surely going to happen if with- 
in the realm of probability. Public opinion tells us 
that better business will come after March 4, and 
that the financial horizon will grow brighter with 
Spring. We are going to keep on believing it, and 
every other factor with whom we have talked seems 
to be equally as optimistic. During the remainder 


of this month, and thruout February, we can 
expect no departure from today’s bitter trend. 
Possibly living conditions might be attained during 
the latter weeks of March, and we see better busi- 
ness each succeeding month thereafter. 


The coun- 
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SCHOOL CHILDREN MARCHING TO THE DEDICATION OF THE NEW BOGALUSA HIGH SCHOOL 


in which to file whatever other motions he may 
deem necessary. 


Brindell was accused of the extortion on 
Sept. 29 last of $5,000 from Max Aronson as 
the price of the resumption of work on a loft 
building. Six more indictments charging ex- 
tortion are hanging over the labor leader, whose 
conviction is the first obtained on evidence pro- 
eured by the Lockwood committee at its public 
hearings on the housing situation. 

John T. Hettrick, head of the code of prac- 
tice building clique, will be placed on trial at 
once, in the same court where Bindell was con- 
victed. Hettrick has been free on bail of $100,- 
000, having been charged with conspiracy to 
commit an act in restraint of trade. 





COMPANY TREBLES CAPITALIZATION 


BEAUMONT, TEx., Feb. 9.—The annual stock- 
holders meeting of the A. L. Carter Lumber 
Co. resulted in the election of L. W. King, who 
has been manager of the company’s affairs in 
Beaumont, as treasurer and general manager of 
that concern. Mr. King also takes his place 
on the directorate. 

The officers elected are: A. L. Carter, presi- 
dent; W. T. Carter, jr., vice president; C. E. 
Locke, secretary, and L. W. King, treasurer 
and general manager. With the addition of 
W. B. Sanders and R. D. Randolph, these gen- 
tlemen form the board of directors. 

The company increased its capital stock from 
$100,000 to $300,000 to take care of the home 
building program inaugurated some time ago. 











and general manager of the Great Southern 
Lumber Co. and who has always been a leader in 
any movement for the advancement of his home 
city, headed the hundred or more citizens that 
constituted the reception committee at Boga- 
lusa. After a hearty welcome, the guests were 
taken to the new high school, where they re- 
viewed a parade of the children of the various 
schools. 

The first formal exercise in connection with 
the dedication of the new school was exclusively 
for the children. They crowded into the audi- 
torium and gave the various speakers hearty 
applause as each in turn was presented. The 
chairman told the children that while he was 
very fond of Gov. Parker, he hoped to see the 
boys take advantage of the educational ad- 
vantages offered them so that a Bogalusa boy 
would ‘‘roll the governor for his job.’’ The 
superintendent impressed upon the pupils the 
fact that their parents had provided them with 
one of the finest schools in the State, and while 
the building is essential, the important part is 
how much they would get out of their education. 
He emphasized the fact that their future great- 
ness would be in proportion to the manner in 
which they took advantage of the facilities or- 
fered. Mayor McShane, of New Orleans, urged 
the boys and girls to pick their profession early, 
take up something they liked and give the best 
that is in them to following it. He told the 
girls that the men had ruled things long enough 
and they should prepare themselves to take 
charge of affairs. Judge Foster made himself 
strong with the Boy Scouts by addressing them 
particularly and asking them to stand and re- 
peat the scout oath. 
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PLANS WHICH WILL AFFECT BUILDING 


LUMBERMAN TESTIFIES AT QUIZ 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 7.—Frank E. Huckins, 
president and treasurer of P. S. Huckins & Co., 
wholesaler of southern pine, especially heavy 
mill, factory and ship timbers, at the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce investigation of the 
building situation declared that during the war 
there was profiteering in lumber and that the 
southern pine men jumped up the prices of 
lumber, practically with official sanction. 

The investigation began on Monday of last 
week and public hearings have been held each 
week day since. Particular efforts are being 
made to see if there is a combination in this city 
to keep prices of building materials up. All 
witnesses so far declare they know of no such 
combination. 

Mr. Huckins when asked if any combination 
of lumbermen existed in Boston to keep prices 
up, replied grimly: ‘‘No; I regret to say there 
is not. 


Asked what trade organizations he belonged 
to, he replied: ‘The Massachusetts Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association,’’ adding: ‘‘I 
have not been to an association meeting for six 
years. The last time I went—I mean no dis- 
courtesy to the members of the association—I 
was bored to death.’’ 

Mr. Huckins continud: 

There has been profiteering in lumber, but I don’t 
think I quite like the word “profiteering.” The 
southern mills, the manufacturers of lumber, have 
made a very good thing since the 1917 break in 
prices. At the start of the War Industries Board 
it was stuffed with southern pine operators. They 
were chosen to regulate prices and they pushed 
them up $5 a thousand. They took their oppor- 
tunity almost to crowd us off the map. They did 
jump prices of lumber, practically with official 
sanction. 

Labor Will Not Accept Wage Cut 

Arthur M. Huddell, representing the United 
Building Trades Council, said: 

As far as the building trades mechanics in this 
city and State and in New England are concerned, 
they are not going to stand for any reduction in 
wages. What’s going to happen to reduce the 
cost of building I don’t know, but labor is not go- 
ing to be the first to be reduced. We are not going 
to have the lash applied to us. Workmen here are 
not going to have their wages cut because of these 


profiteers. I don’t think we know where we are 
headed for. 


Closed Shop Raises Costs 

Mr. Huckins presented a graph of changes in 
different items of his business since 1913, show- 
ing increased prices of material from 1917 to 
1920 and that his margin of profit was decreas- 
ing at the same time till in the latter part of 
1920 it was almost zero. During the course 
of the seven years the company adopted the 
closed shop policy, and immediately labor effi- 
ciency dropped; then it went back to the open 
shop and efficiency began to increase. The 
cost of doing business increased with the 
progress of the closed shop, and labor cost also 
rose during that experience, but both labor 
cost and business cost dropped again when the 
open shop policy was restored. Meantime 
wages were steadily mounting and they are still 
going up. Strikes and embargoes and conges- 
tions and freight rates and numerous other 
things, he said, helped to drive the prices up 
and to eat up all the profit that the firm was 
— of making when its prices were so 

igh. 

‘The bitterest pill for the lumber dealer to 
swallow,’’ testified Mr. Huckins, ‘‘is the fact 
that the southern mills have made a profit. My 
opinion is that the southern mills have banded 
together in a very hearty codperation of prices.’’ 
Witness disagreed with the statement the day 
previous of the hearing by Harold L. Bond, of 
Waldo Bros. & Bond Co., dealers in structural 
materials, that the public is accustomed to high 
prices. He declared his concern had reduced 
its prices of lumber by $18 to $20 a thousand 
and would reduce more. ‘‘We are on the to- 
boggan. We want to reach bottom and get it 
over,’’ he said. 


Wants Deflation and Business Revival 
Asked as to his affiliations with other lumber 


trade organizations, Mr. Huckins said he knew 
of the Lumber Trade Club, but only by hearsay, 


and that there was a National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, and continued: 

I can not see how any lumber dealers’ association 
I ever belonged to has ever helped me make more 
profit. The New England Yellow Pine Dealers’ 
Association, of which I am a member, comprises 
ten members, all the southern pine dealers in New 
England. The association was formed to combat 
the Southern Pine Association of Georgia when 
the latter was trying to reduce quality. The last 
meeting of the New England association I attended 
was one and one-half years ago. 

Asked to express his views on the prospects 
in general, he said he was looking for lower 
prices; that the lumber business has come to 
a standstill; that it has entered upon a decided 
downward course in prices; that the quicker 
it descends to a level at which it will stimulate 
business the better for the industry, for the 
quicker it will come out of the depression. He 
declared he does not expect to make any profit 
on the present downward trend but that a re- 
vival of business will come later. 


BUILDING PROSPECTS BRIGHT 
WInnIPeG, MAN., Feb. 5.—That construction 
to the value of $300,000,000 will be undertaken 
in Canada during 1921 is the prediction of 
MacLean’s Building Reports, based on infor- 


drainage contracts and a very considerable ex 
penditure on roads, sidewalks, bridges, water 
works, railway and sewer construction. 

Prices on the material market will undoubt- 
edly follow the trend of the lumber decline: 


which have been quite substantial in this mav- 


ket. It is not expected, however, that ther 
will be any decided break in prices of buildin; 
materials other than lumber, owing to the fae 
that there is no overproduction. The lumber 
men, however, are bringing strong sentimer 
to bear upon the other manufacturers along thi 
lines of the recent Chicago conference of builc- 
ing material men to lower their prices in conform 
ity with the reductions on lumber. 


CONSERVATIVE BUILDERS TO RULE 


New York, Feb. 7.—Election of conserva 
tive builders is forecast by the slate to be pre- 
sented to the annual meeting of the Building 
Trades Employers’ Association on Feb. 15. 
Charles J. Kelly, chairman of the board oi 
governors, who was described at the Lockwood 
investigation as the point of contact between 
the organized employers and Robert P. Brin- 
dell, ezar of the building labor trades is to re 
tire in favor of C. G. Norman of Flushing. Mr. 
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Lumber Back to Normal— Other Costs Too High 
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Business is Good 


When there is great BUILDING ACTIVITY, business is 
always good. The nation’s prosperity hinges largely upon 
‘amount that is being done. 


The result is disastrous, The effects are felt in millions of . 
where the daily income depends directly or indirectly 


What is the reason for the present stagnation? at normal costs. Otherwise 
On first thought you might attribute it to the money . 
shortage but that assumption would not be exactly correct. _in the 
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People Will Not Build Until 
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This gigantic industry is now at a complete standstill, balance of the cost has not returned to the normal basis. 


entire building can be erected 

security is not attractive. 

‘Not only is umber down, but farm products have fallen 
tame proportion. Wheat, oats, corn, flax, cotton, 

= cattle, hogs, hides, and any nuraber of such items are back 
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Money is only avail- AND WHY THE SITUATION IS BECOMING WORSE 
EVERY DAY. It is certainly better to have a job at 75 cents 
an hour than NO job at $1.00 an hour. 


When All Costs Reach Sound 
Levels, Building Will Start 


The public has decided the question. It is not buying 

and it will not resume buying until EVERYBODY is willing 

ck onto a normal basis. As soon as this is brought 

about things will begin to move. Money, ich is always 

available when building costs are NORMAL, will be plent: 

ul. People will begin to build Rents will begin t 
come down. 


This article was prepared and its publication authorize: 


FROM 35 TO 40 PER CENT. THIS DECLINE REDUCES men who are interested, not only 
i he lum! i i 


ED AT PEAK PRICES) ness, other lines, in an effort 
IALS to prevent continued building stagnation and to bring abo 


_ Publicity Bureau of The Tri-City Lumbermen 


The above is the opening advertisement In a series to be used in Moline and Rock Island, IIl., anc 
Davenport, lowa, in an effort to stimulate building activities. The campaign Is a codperative on 
into which all the lumber dealers in the vicinity, including the Gordon Van Tine Co., have en- 
tered. As one lumberman commented “Verily the lion and the lamb are making one bed an: 


lying In it together.” 





mation received from the company’s agents 
thruout the Dominion, indicating that building 
operations this year will be the largest since 
1912. 

Western Canada has never been so financially 
strong as it is today. Deferred building of all 
classes has resulted in the necessity for provid- 
ing factories, warehouses, power plants. public 
institutions, hotels, schools, colleges, stores, 
apartments and dwellings. Under the last head- 
ing there is evident need for at least 20,000 
new homes thruout the West. 

Many industrial plants will be erected in 
British Columbia, while Edmonton and Calgary, 
Alta., and towns in the Peace River country 
will experience considerable activity in yor | 
Rural Saskatchewan will show increased build- 
ing, while Saskatoon already boasts of a sub- 
stantial program. Manitoba generally looks 
forward to a busy building year, the expendi- 
ture being about equally divided between Great- 
er Winnipeg and the remainder of the Province, 
Engineering work on the prairies includes large 


Norman was for two years representative for 
the Metal Door & Window Association and he- 
been active in civic matters. 

House cleaning in both the employers’ ani 
labor organizations and the drop in materia: 
prices are taken to indicate a revival of buildin: 
activity in the spring. 


TO HOLD BIG ‘‘HOME’’ EXPOSITION 


WinniPec, Man., Feb. 5.—For the purpos 
of popularizing and stimulating home ownins 
thruout western Canada there will be held i: 
the Auditorium, this city, March 28 to Apr’ 
2, the first annual Home Owning Exposition. 
Strong committees have been appointed, wit! 
the following chairmen: Lumber, D. FP 
Sprague; other wood products, I. R. Poole, 
secretary Mountain Lumber Manufacturers 
Association; building materials other than lum- 
ber, Walter Belyea; architectural, A. E. Cul- 
bidge; brick and clay, W. D. Macfarlane; elec- 
trical, L. B. W. Dickson; household economics, 
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Miss M. L. Kelso; paint and varnish, John 
Drew; town planning, J. D. Acheson; labor, J. 
Wioning; housing, H. C. Thompson. Several 
meetings have been held and a general commit- 
tec of sixty, representing every phase of the 
building industry, has been formed. 

There are expected to be over one hundred 
building exhibits, embracing everything that 
gces into a modern home. A feature of the ex- 
position will be a model bungalow, costing 
about $4,000, which will be given away under 
terms to be announced. 

Diseussing the exposition and the general 
proposition of pushing home building in west- 
ern Canada, W. P. Dutton, of the Dutton-Wall 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Winnipeg, said he believed 
conditions were ripe for such a campaign to 
be carried out this year. 


~—_— 


PROBE ALLEGED UNION CROOKEDNESS 


NEewARE, N. J., Feb. 7.—With 8,000 Newark 
union building trades men out of work for the 
last two weeks under a lockout by the con- 
tractors’ and employers’ associations, County 
Prosecutor J. Henry Harrison, it was announced 
today, is about to start a grand jury investiga- 
tion of ‘*penalties’’ alleged to have been ex- 
acted of Newark builders by union men. The 
New Jersey legislature also is expected to act 
this week on two bills providing for a legislative 
investigation. 

The committee of the legislature will head 
straight for this city, it is said. The resigna- 
tion of William J. Lyons, head of the Building 
Trades Council, has been demanded by two 
unions, following criticism of his regime. 

Prosecutor J. Henry Harrison is reported to 
be investigating a report that $5,000 was ex- 
torted from an East Orange contractor because 
the woodwork used on a building was not made 
by union labor. There are several reports of 
builders being driven out of business because 
they refused to accede to the demands of union 
men, 








NEW ORLEANS BUILDING OUTLOOK 
New ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 7.—While there is 
as yet no general ‘‘building boom’’ in New 
Orleans (if we except the activities in connec- 
tion with the business and office structures 
started months ago and now being hurried to 
completion), there is nevertheless a healthy 
growth in local demand for lumber. For ex- 
ample, one prominent local concern, the Hort- 
ann Co., reports its January, 1921, business 
greater by 78 percent than its business for 
January, 1920, and its business for the last 
free months greater by 55 percent than its 
uusiness for the previous three months. Dur- 
ing a recent visit of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
“MAN representative to the company’s offices, a 
visit that did not last over thirty minutes, 
“300 worth of new business was booked. A 
considerable part of the material now being 
sold is for repairs, alterations and extensions, 
{ indieations point to the undertaking of new 
ustruction on a considerable scale. 
_ A plan for encouraging home building by 
troduction of the second mortgage system 
»os last week presented to the housing com- 
ittee of the Association of Commerce, by 
W. Billingsley, consulting engineer and 
mber of a local housing syndicate that has 
n building a number of small family bunga- 
s on Elmira Street, this city. The plan 
was devised, it is explained, to meet this con- 
“tion: There are said to be numerous pros- 
tive home owners who are in position to 
xe substantial monthly payments on homes, 
‘ not in position to make the initial cash pay- 
‘nt customarily required. The syndicate ar- 
ued with a local homestead association to 
vance 70 pereent of the price of the bunga- 
’ on first mortgage, and then arranged to 
"ry & part of the remainder on second mort- 
ace, payable over periods of one to four 
irs 
_ ue syndicate, controlling real estate, de- 
“cung, building, financing and sale processes, 
was able by careful attention to standardiza- 
“on to effect savings of from 10 to 20 percent 
m construction cost. ‘‘Thru control of sales 


ee it was added, ‘‘a further security 


the holder of the second mortgage is 





brought about, while in the aggregate the profits 
realized by the syndicate in all its operations 
creates a third margin of great value to the 
holder of the second mortgage notes.’’ Under 
this plan it is said to be possible for a responsi- 
ble person to acquire a home on a very small 
initial cash payment down. The syndicate 
originally arranged to build a hundred 4, 5 and 
6-room houses, but made provision for expand- 
ing its project to 1,200 houses. 





APPROVES PUBLICITY 


CoLuMBuUS, OHIO, Feb. 7.—W. E. Jones, 
secretary of the Columbus Lumber Trade Ex- 
change, is outspoken of his approval of the pub- 
licity carried in a recent issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN concerning decreases in costs in 
building dwellings. By the table shown, de- 
clines in lumber were the most noticeable of any 
declines in the cost of the dwelling. Mr. Jones 
believes that table should be given extended 
publicity for the benefit of the lumber industry 
as a whole. 





LUMBERMEN BOOST HOME BUILDING 

Tacoma, WASH., Feb. 5.—A ‘‘ Build a Home’® 
campaign has been started in Tacoma by a num- 
ber of retail lumber firms and lumber manufae- 
turers with the idea of stimulating construction 
while lumber is at the lowest point recorded in 
several years. The campaign opened with the 
publication of advertisements in the daily papers 
Jan. 30. 

Prospective home builders are urged to take 
advantage of the present low price of lumber 
and begin construction immediately. 

The firms taking part in the campaign include 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., the Tacoma 
Retail Lumber Yards, Fern Hill Lumber Co., 
Tacoma Sash & Door Co., Reliance Lumber Co., 
Tacoma Cabinet Works, Isley Chalmers Lumber 
Co., Pacifie Lumber & Mill Work Co., Tacoma 
Millwork & Supply Co., Tacoma Planing Mills 
(Ine.), Puget Sound Manufacturing Co., Mod- 
ern Lumber & Millwork Co., Builders’ Manufac- 
turing & Supply Co., Independent, Lumber & 
Fuel Co., Liberty Lumber & Fuel Co., East 
Tacoma Manufacturing Co., City Lumber 
Agency, Peterman Manufacturing Co., City 
Millwork Co. and the Bungalow Cabinet Works. 





CEMENT TAKES ANOTHER DROP 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 8.—Another en- 
couraging development toward lowering the cost 
of building is the reduction in the price of 
cement announced here. It became known a 
few days ago that the cut of 20 cents a bar- 
rel which went into effect Jan. 1 had been fol- 
lowed by another eut of 30 cents a barrel Feb. 
1, making the cost of cement in carload lots to 
dealers $2.60. Further reduction is expected to 
follow the cut of 40 cents a barrel announced 
yesterday by eastern manufacturers, whose 
price cutting forced the reduction by western 
manufacturers. 

O. F. Swanson, general manager of the Great 
Western Portland Cement Co., said that so far 
as western manufacturers were concerned, the 
reduction was not justified by the decreased cost 
of labor or material. He said it was forced en- 
tirely by the cuts made by eastern manufac- 
turers. 


ARRANGES FOR HOME BUILDING 


PITTsBURGH, Pa., Feb. 8.—The housing com- 
mittee of Pittsburgh’s Allied Boards of Trade 
has completed arrangements with New York 
financial interests and already started the build- 
ing of homes here to relieve the housing short- 
age, estimated now by experts at about 6,000. 

The housing committee’s announcement was 
made at a dinner yesterday, at which members 
of the Allegheny County delegation of the 
State legislature were guests and pledged their 
active support of laws to relieve the housing 
situation. Announcement of the committee’s 
plans was made by Chairman A. G. Roenigh. 
Said he: 

We have completed arrangements with the Metro- 
politan Insurance Co., of New York, to lend money 
at 6 percent in amounts up to 50 percent of the 
appraised value of the property, payments to be 


made in monthly installments for a period of fif- 
teen years, longer period than we asked for. 





Acting further on the argument that money 
stringency is a vital factor <gainst building, the 
committee proposes that the civie organizations 
and the Allegheny County representatives in the 
legislature back and support other measures to 
provide funds. The industrial insurance fund of 
the State amounts to $2,000,000. The law now 
permits investment of this fund in bonds only. 
Amend this law, permitting the State to lend on 
mortgages for a period of ten or twelve years. 
Reinvestment of these funds on a monthly payment 
basis would bring the State 7 or 8 percent more 
than it receives on bonds. 

We also prepared a bill to be introduced in 
Congress by Representative M. Clyde Kelly to_re- 
lease postal funds, in amounts up to $5,000. For 
the first year no interest is now paid on these, 
and the bill proposes to raise the rate of interest 
from 2 percent to 4 percent or more. Here in 
Allegheny County we would have $4,000,000 of 
such funds now available if this bill should become 
law. 





HOUSING COMMISSION TO ACT 


New OrzEANS, La., Feb. 7.—The Louisiana 
State Housing Commission, created by authority 
of the legislature, met here last week and ef- 
fected permanent organization by the election 
of Morgan D. E. Hite, a local architect, as 
chairman, and of Warren Kearney, former presi- 
dent of the New Orleans Board of Trade, as 
vice chairman. The commission decided to con- 
centrate, at the start, upon the housing prob- 
lems of cities of 25,000 population and upward, 
which will include New Orleans, Baton Rouge, 
Shreveport, Alexandria and possibly Lake 
Charles. The chairman was authorized to ap- 
point committees on housing survey, legislation 
and finance. Funds for its work must be pro- 
vided by commercial and civie organizations 
interested in the housing problem, the legisla- 
ture having provided no appropriation for the 
purpose. 


INQUIRIES INCREASE THRU AD CAMPAIGN 


New Orteans, La., Feb. 7.—An interesting 
market ‘‘straw’’ and one that has proved re- 
liable in the past, takes the shape of a marked 
gain in the volume of inquiries elicited by the 
advertising campaign of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association. Inquiry at the 
association headquarters today brought out the 
following figures of this increase during Jan- 
uary: 

For the first week in that month the ‘‘ad- 
vertising letters,’’ as they are termed, totalled 
1,122. The second week netted 1,382, the third 
week 2,092 and the fourth 3,207. On Monday, 
Jan. 31, 808 letters of this type were received, 
bringing the total for the month to 8,611. It 
will be noted that there was a steady gain 
thruout the month and this is continuing into 
February. It is interesting to note that Jan- 
uary’s total was the best of any month since 
last May, 1920. 

This manifestation of increased interest does 
not of necessity forecast an immediate increase 
of business. Experience teaches that it is or 
should be a fairly reliable indication that pro- 
spective builders are again working out their 
plans for building and are seeking information 
regarding materials, plans ete. In the past that 
sort of activity on the part of individuals 
usually has been followed by increased build- 
ing activity. An interesting, and at first 
glance a puzzling, side-light is the showing 
that one of the letters received during January 
referred to a cypress magazine-ad that was 
published in 1912. It is surmized that the 
writer was attracted by the ad and clipped 
and preserved it for use when he could see 
his way clear to put his building plans into 
execution. Circumstances, including the world 
war, presumably forced their deferment. Now, 
after nine years, it is inferred that he is ‘‘see- 
ing his way clear’’ to realization of his cher- 
ished plan. 








DECLINE IN BXCESS PROFITS TAX 


According to an estimate of the Treasury De- 
partment, the excess-profits tax will yield in the 
future less than $730,000,000 a year, as com- 
pared to more than $2,000,000,000 for the year 
ending June 30, 1920. Reduction in the profits 
of business will account for the loss. Because 
the excess-profits tax has lessened in productiv- 
ity, the Treasury Department advises Congress 
to substitute for it various other taxes. 
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CANADIANS ADOPT NEW SHINGLE PACK 


SEATTLE, WasuH., Feb. 5.—Members of the 
Shingle Agency of British Columbia, represent- 
ing 172 mills, met Wednesday in conference 
with a representative committee from the Paci- 
fic Coast Shippers’ Association at the offices of 
the shingle branch of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association and agreed unanimously to 
adopt the 20-20 pack for 16-inch shingles and 
the 18-18 pack for 18-inch. 

Thruout the industry this is regarded as the 
most important piece of news since the meet- 
ing of the fourth annual Red Cedar Shingle 
Congress in Seattle last’ December. Without 
the action taken this week the adoption of the 
new pack would unquestionably have been an 
uphill fight, but with it the shingle manufac- 
turers of the Pacific Northwest now have a down- 
hill pull. 

Among those present at the conference were 
E. C. Miller, president of the shingle branch; 
Donald H. Clark, secretary of the shingle 
branch; Charles B. Floyd, secretary-manager 
of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association; 
Lloyd L. Hillman, of Carstens & Earles; Paul 
K. Smith, of the M. R. Smith Lumber & Shin- 
gle Co.; A. J. Wartes, of the J. E. Morris Lum- 
ber Co.; Clyde Frost; B. A. Manning, and A. 
Strange, buyer for the A. C. Dutton Lumber 
Corporation. 

The official date for adopting the new pack 
will be set by British Columbia manufacturers 
ina few days, but it is understood that several 
of the mills will go on the new basis at once. 

Practically all the mills in Everett are run- 
ning on the new pack now. They are cutting 
Rite-Grade. 

New Pack Quotations 


The shifting from the old basis to the new 
has naturally caused a slight confusion, so that 
dealers for the present at least are quoting both 
the old and the new ways. Under the new pack 


average going wholesale prices in Seattle today 
are: 
First Grades 
STANDARD STOCK 

Per square, 

4 bunches 
Extra stars, 6/2” 1.70 
Extra stars, 5/2” 
BUECER CIPRTS. cc ccccciccs 


RITE-GRADE INSPECTED STOCK 
Per square, 
4 bunches 
Extra stars, 6/2” 
Extra stars, 5/2” 
Extra clears 


2 
3.15 @3.2Q, 


Second Grades 
STANDARD STOCK 
Per square, Per M, 
4 bunches 5 bunches 
Common stars, 6/2”.... .80 1.00 
Common stars, 5/2”.... 95 
Common clears 1.05@1.10 


British Columbia Stock 
Per square Exchange Per 
2.602.715 Canadian 2.95@3. 
3.25 
U.S. 4.00 
Perfections .15@3. 2 4.40 
XX 6/2 16” AE BE . 5 1.65 
XX 5/2 16” .65@1.8: —. eo 
XX Eurekas .... 1.835@1.50 ~B. 2.90 
XX Perfections .. 1.835@1.50 -S. 1.90 


Old Pack Quotations 
Under the old pack the prices today are: 
STANDARD STOCK 


1.15 
1.25@1.35 


Per M 
Extra stars 2.15 
Extra clears Re e 2.40@2.50 
Perfections 3. 3. 4.15 @4.25 
Eurekas ; )2. 3.35@3.40 
Common clears ; i 1.25@1.35 
Common stars 90 1.00 


RITE-GRADE INSPECTED STOCK 


Extra stars 
Extra clears 
Perfections 
Eurekas 
Common clears 
Common stars. 

It is to be borne in mind that the foregoing 
prices are for old pack only; that is, 25-25 for 
standard grades and 22-22 for Rite-Grade stock. 
These prices will be used pending disposal of 
stock and old pack shingles now on hand at the 
mills. 

A close inspection of the two sets of prices 
discloses an apparent difference in the prices on 
extra clears. This is explained as the difference 
in cost of production of 100 percent clears un- 
der the new method as compared with 90 per- 
cent clears under the old pack. It involves a 
spread of 15 cents. In other instances the dif- 
ference uniformly is 20 percent less under the 
new pack than under the old, corresponding 
exactly to the change in packing methods. The 
Rite-Grade stock, of course, carries the premium 
shown. 

Among reporting mills the total number of 
machines in operation is 159, while the total 
of machines down is 192. Probably 98 percent 
of the mills now operating are cutting the new 
pack in order to have stock to carry orders. 
They are filling up their dry kilns and storage 
sheds. ‘ 

Logs are in about the same condition as 
previously reported, with practically all the 
eamps down. The mills are cutting log stocks 
now on hand and are not buying to any extent. 
Prices of logs vary considerably. The associa- 
tion price is practically $18, while in independ- 
ent territory the range is from $12.50 to $16. 
British Columbia logs are on the market at $14 
to $17. 





CONFER ON 


SEATTLE, WasuH., Feb. 5.—Paving the way 
for shipments of west Coast forest products by 
way of the Panama Canal to the Atlantic coast, 
representative steamship men and wholesalers 
met in conference Monday afternoon and en- 
deavored to work out the details of a hypothet- 
ical shipment from an inland point on Puget 
Sound to an inland point on the Atlantic coast. 
They discovered that the matter of incidental 
charges was a subject requiring further study, 
and after making considerable progress, they 
adjourned to meet again Monday. As the final 
result of this series of conferences, the shipper 
will be able to gain exact knowledge of all 
charges in transporting lumber or shingles in 
the coast to coast service. 

The first subject considered at this week’s 
conference was bills of lading. The steamship 
lines decided that bills of lading can be issued 
from Northwest shipping ports to the eastern 
ports with notations on such bills of lading as 
to their final destination, and the name of the 
consignee, and it was agreed that the steam- 
ship companies would act as agents of the ship- 
pers in forwarding the consignments from the 
port of discharge to their destination. 

In billing a shipment from Blaine, Wash., 
to Norris City, Pa., the shipment may be con- 
signed to Seattle or other port of call on Puget 
Sound, billing the shipment to the steamship 
company in care of the dock at which the steam- 
ship company berths, and sending the original 
bill of lading to the steamship company’s rep- 
resentative at Seattle, with instructions as to 
the proper destination and a certified copy of 
invoice covering, which they will use as a tally 
sheet. in checking the contents from the car to 
the vessel. Upon receipt of this bill of lading 
with forwarding instructions, the steamship 
company will arrange for the necessary insur- 
ance and see that the consignment is properly 
checked out from the car to the vessel, reporting 
any shortage. The steamship company also 


COAST TO COAST SHIPPING 


performs a checking system at port of discharge, 
which will give it a double check on consign- 
ments. The steamship companies in billing the 
shipments from Seattle or Puget Sound to the 
east coast will pay the charges into Seattle and 
carry such charges on their bill of lading as an 
advance against the shipment. 

Upon arrival of the vessel in New York the 
total charges accruing on the consignment en 
route will be advanced out on the railroad com- 
pany’s bill of lading and will be collected from 
customer at final destination, which will give 
the same advantage as now performed by the 
carriers on a thru consignment. _ 

The present rate of $20 a thousand on lum- 
ber applies on all lengths up to and including 
80-foot stock and also applies on actual footage 
of the lumber. Therefore, surfaced and dressed 
lumber would require actual figuring on the in- 
voice to be presented to the steamship company 
on that basis. 

When the steamship companies receive the 
new bill of lading at port of discharge in the 
East, they will retain same in their files and 
in case customer refuses the shipment or has 
financial difficulties, the shipper will be in posi- 
tion to furnish the steamship companies with 
reconsigning instructions at their Seattle offices 
which will be promptly acted upon by the steam- 
ship companies and will promptly release all 
shipments held for the purpose mentioned. The 
steamship companies will send a copy of the 
outbound bill of lading to the shipper for check- 
ing the charges assessed up to unloading port, 
and it is understood that such bill of lading 
will carry the advanced items properly segre- 
gated, so that a shipper can easily distinguish 
the various charges assessed. In case an order 
bill of lading is desired by the shipper, he can 
instruct the steamship companies to specify on 
bill of lading ‘‘ Will deliver only at destination 
upon surrender of the original steamship com- 
pany’s bill of lading.’’ This notation appear- 


ing on shipping instructions to the steamship 
company will insure an order bill of lading, 
which will be issued at the port of discharge 
by the railroad company securing the haul on 
the consignment from such port, and that bill 
of lading can be turned over to agent or bank- 
ing connection in the East with instructions to 
invoice and let such bill of lading go thru the 
regular banking channels. The wharfage and 
handling charges at both ports amount to about 
15 cents per hundred pounds on lumber and 
shingles and a detailed statement of such han- 
dling charges will be furnished by the steamship 
companies at a very early date. 

The question of shingle rates was fully dis- 
cussed, and especially the steamship companies’ 
clause stating that they would not be liable for 
breakage on dry shingles. The shippers were 
unanimous in their statement that very few 
shingles would move via the water route with 
such clause denying liability, and the shippers 
also protested the guaranteed weight feature on 
which charges are to be assessed via the water 
route, and the shippers have recommended the 
publishing of a 75 cent per hundred pound shiv- 
gle rate, to be based on actual weight but not 
greater than the guaranteed weight established 
on all grades of shingles, and also a clause 
stating that the steamship companies would not 
be held responsible for recooperage of shingles 
beyond one percent of the total number re- 
quiring rebundling, the breakage feature being 
eliminated entirely. 

The following companies were represented at 
the conference, the list also showing the dock 
at which vessels call on Puget Sound and also 
the port of destination: 

Thorndyke-Trenholme Co., agents for the Wil- 
liams Steamship Co. (Inc.)—R. C. Clapp, assistant 
general manager. Ports of call, Baltimore and 
New York. 

Atlantic-Gulf Pacific Steamship Co. Ports of 
call, Mobile, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New York 


and Savannah, Ga. Loading dock, Milwaukee 
ocean dock. 
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American-Hawaiian Steamship Co.—C. D. Phil- 
lips, general manager. Ports of call, Charleston, 
Ss. C., New York and Boston. Loading dock, Lander 
Street. 

Isthmian Steamship Lines—J. S. Ford, general 
agent. Ports of call, New_York, Boston and 
Philadelphia. Loading dock, Connecticut Street. 

North Atlantic & Western Steamship Co.—L. W. 
Baker, traffic manager. Ports of call, Boston and 
Philadelphia. Loading dock, Grand Trunk dock. 

Attending the conference also were L. L. 
Hillman, of Carstens & Earles; Waldo Holmes, 
Pacific Fir Co.; Paul R. Smith, M. R. Smith 
Lumber & Shingle Co.; E. H. Luke, J. E. Pink- 
ham Lumber Co.; Charles B. Floyd, secretary- 
manager Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association; 
w. A. Shumm, traffic manager Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association; John F. Drescher. 


REVIEWS COAST MARKET SITUATION 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 5.—If fir lumber faced 
only the problem of its own readjustments, 
there would be easy sailing for the industry. 
Lumber is taking its losses; wages are being 
reduced, and logs have declined. So far as those 
elements are concerned, the solution is already 
at hand. While eight hours remains the basic 
day thruout the Northwest, the wage per hour 
has been cut, varying from 35 to 40 cents. The 
reduction ranges from 16 to 40 percent. Lum- 
bermen generally note with disappointment the 
stubborn attitude of other building materials, 
such as lime, cement, hardware and plumbing, 
which, they are convinced, form the stumbling 
block in a nationwide building program. The 
biggest factor in the situation, so far as fir is 
concerned, is discriminatory railroad rates. 
Altho connecting lines to the East are showing 
signs of uneasiness at the club held over them 
by the development of coast to coast business 
by steamship lines using the Panama Canal 
route, the fact remains that a heavy slice of 
legitimate fir territory has been cut off by the 
rail rate advance. But a readjustment of rail 
rates seems improbable until some means can 
be found of squeezing the water of the war 
wages still paid by the roads. 


Must Deflate Railroad Wages 


Robert B. Allen, secretary and manager of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, deals 
with this phase of the problem in his current 
review. Observing that unemployment is most 
distressing, he says: 


Relief seems impossible until transcontinental 
freight rates are readjusted. Such readjustment 
may not take place until railroad labor is deflated. 
There has been some improvement of lumber de- 
mand in markets east of the Mississippi River, 
from which west Coast lumber is practically barred 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission rate de 
cision. Southern pine is selling freely west of the 
Mississippi River in markets long dominated by 
fir. Southern pine boards and dimension have 
practically driven like items in fir from the Minne- 
apolis market by reason of the southern producers’ 
advantages in freight rates. Restoration of com- 
petitive relationships, so utterly disrupted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission applying an 
identical percentage increase to long and short 
hauls, is seriously complicated by increased railroad 
operating costs, primarily resultant from enforced 
inflation of railroad labor wages. In 1914 the 
railroads of the country paid $1,337,000,000 to 
1,700,000 employees. In 1920 the same roads were 
compelled to pay $3,600,000,000 to less than 2,000,- 
000 employees. This especially created aristocracy 
of labor is disinclined to join other labor in taking 
its deflation; the entire problem tying itself di- 
rectly to freight rate readjustments so necessary to 
4 ee of industrial activity in the Pacific 
vO nwest, 


Mr. Allen quotes from a speech made before 
the annual meeting of the association by Presi- 
dent A. L. Clark, of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, reminding west Coast lumbermen that 
southern pine can and for a long time will sup- 
ply the demand east of Chicago; that freight 
rates are crowding fir west of Chicago; that 
Southern pine would not soon disappear; and 
that Illinois alone was preferable as a market 
to all the territory west of it to the Pacific 
Ocean, 

Production and Demand 

Production in Washington and Oregon, for 
the week under review, was 37,845,147 feet, or 
53 percent below normal. Orders for the same 
period, due to California demand and a slightly 
improved cargo business, totaled 40,208,717 

eet; and shipments 40,268,994 feet. In the 
rail trade, new business figured 1,154 cars, in- 


cluding a considerable volume of California busi- 
ness, and was approximately 1,200 cars below 
normal. The unshipped balance for the rail 
trade reached the low level of 3,069 cars. The 
unshipped domestic cargo orders totaled 58,- 
147,316 feet; and the unshipped export orders 
reached the low point of 8,180,477 feet. 


FORM NEW COAST WHOLESALE CONCERN 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 5.—With a paid up 
capital of $50,000, the Garland-Hall Lumber 
Co. (Inc.), enters actively into business this 
week, with offices on the eleventh floor of the 

Stuart Building. At 
the head of the com- 
pany as president is 
the veteran wholesaler 
and manufacturer, 
Lewis Schwager, who, 
after a year of retire- 
ment, again takes up 
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work in his chosen 
field. Associated with 
Mr. Schwager as vice 
president and man- 
ager is William D. 
Garland, and as sec- 
retary and treasurer 
James B. Hall, both 
of them widely known among the lumbermen of 
the Pacific Northwest. 

Mr. Schwager was formerly president of the 
Schwager-Nettleton mills and of Schwager & 
Nettleton (Inc.). He will look after the finan- 
cial interests of the Garland-Hall Lumber Co. 
He observes with a great deal of satisfaction 
that during the last year, since he disposed of 
his interests in the Schwager-Nettleton com- 
panies, he has been ‘‘honey-mooning’’ with his 
family; and he likes to grow reminiscent in talk- 


me 
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ing of the scenic beauties of Yellowstone Park, 
with its geysers; of the splendors of Glacier 
National Park, and the indescribable wonders 
of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado where he 
admits the awe-inspiring prospect was such that 
he actually lost his religion. ‘*‘You know I 
learned in childhood that the world was built in 
seven days,’’ he says, ‘‘ but here I saw the clear 
evidences of erosion that must have been in 
process some hundreds of thousands or millions 
of years. I want to live on Puget Sound, any- 
how,’’ continued Mr. Schwager. ‘‘Lately I 
have received many wires and letters from 
friends thruout the United States asking for the 


truth about lumber conditions here. While I 
have enjoyed rather more than a year of motor- 
ing, and playing golf, and taking things easy, 
at the same time I have kept in touch with old 
customers; and here I am, back in the game, 
with an office downtown; and associated with me 
are two deserving young men, forming, I think, 
an excellent team for attending to the require- 
ments of this branch of the lumber business.’’ 

Vice President Garland, who will have charge 
of the Garland-Hall company’s: sales, until re- 
cently was vice president of the J. E. Morris 
Lumber Co. Five years ago he was sales man- 
ager for the Carlisle-Pennell Lumber Co., at 
Carlisle, Wash., a position which he filled for 
three years. He left that place to become sales 
manager for the J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co., 
with which concern he was -associated two 
years. 

Secretary-treasurer Hall for several years was 
western manager for the James G. Noll Lumber 
Co. and the Noll-Welty Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters in Seattle; and for two years he was 
western manager for the Joy-Tarbell Lumber 
Co., with offices in this city. 

The company announces its intention to do a 
wholesale business in Pacific coast lumber and 
shingles. In addition to handling regular items 
of yard stock, the company will specialize on 
industrial stock and railroad and car material. 





TALK ON ADVERTISING COAST WOODS 


SeEaTTLE, WasH., Feb. 5.—‘‘Salient Points 
on the Advertising of Fir,’’ was the subject of 
an unusual and remarkable address delivered by 
Carl F. Gould, architeet, at the regular luncheon 
of Seattle wholesalers this week. Mr. Gould 
sharply criticised present methods, stating that 
there had been a sort of advertising hypnosis 
with methods very crude and results very waste- 
ful. One of the criticisms was that advertis- 
ing methods to date had not brought out any 
special uses of fir. Mr. Gould asked his hearers 
to put themselves in the position of the person 
who receives advertising matter, as for exam- 
ple, an architect in Chicago, New York or St. 
Louis. He said: 


If you want to get fir into the brain cells of 
leading architects you must go about it in the 
right way. I would suggest samples of fir stained 
or painted on one side, cut to the size of the Amer- 
ican Institute Journal, which is standardized, and 
emphasizing the point that we are trying to develop 
fir as attractive for finish. Such a sample would 
give the architect a visual shock which he would 
remember. The sample would not go into the waste 
basket. On the contrary, it would serve two pur- 
poses: One. it would go into the files of that 
particular office; and, two, it would be recorded in 
the brain cell of the architect, so that when the 
moment came for recognition of this wood he 
would be able to find the sample. In other words, 
such a sample would make an impression and would 
not be forgotten. On the back of the sample I 
would set out some printed matter, not too heavy 
in detail, descriptive of the value of fir, treating of 
its tensile strength and other points. There are 
numerous variations for finish—for example, fir 
can be painted or stained, and recently there has 
been developed a sandblast, which is in many par- 
ticulars admirable. When I first came to this 
country some years ago I was impressed with the 
remarkably beautiful grain of fir, which I have 
always found an excellent wood for finish. In 
some respects it reminds me of cypress, with which 
I had experience in New York. The impression of 
fir as invaluable for finish ought to be conveyed 
to the architects of the United States, for it is go- 
ing to be only a short time when the diminishing 
supply of other woods wiil direct attention to fir 
as a material for finish and I am convinced that 
some such method as I have outlined will accom- 
plish that purpose. 

Among other materials in the Pacific Northwest 
we have red cedar shingles. which are remarkable 
for their size and strength. Comparatively few 
architects in this country know anything about 
these large shingles, nor do they realize that cedar, 
which is a_ softwood, can also be used as finish. 
I have in mind the excellent results attained in the 
Alex. McEwan home on Bainbridge Island, where 
cedar was used for that purpose. Hemlock also is 
little understood. Our west Coast product reall 
has a bad name on account of being confused wit 
other hemlocks. It should be distinguished as west- 
ern hemlock and it should become widely known 
as a wood that can be made into specialties. 

If in these matters you can convey a little per- 
sonal touch, you will create conversation, and by 
getting in touch with the architects themselves 
you will obtain results that can not be secured by 
ordinary advertising methods. 


Mr. Gould urged the wholesalers to codper- 
ate with the University of Washington in the 
matter of certain data as to west Coast woods. 
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He said that ten years from today there would 
be fifty uses of fir of which architects and oth- 
ers today have no conception whatever. He 
states that if these special points could be 
brought out there would be a greater demand 
for fir as a finish material, and that many con- 
sumers would be glad to pay more for it. He 
stated that the architects of Seattle would be 
glad to codperate with the wholesalers and man- 
ufacturers in the work of placing fir before lead- 
ing architects of the United States, and he vol- 
unteered personally to write letters for that 
purpose. 

At the close of the address the wholesalers 
gave Mr. Gould a rising vote of thanks and ap- 
preciation on his address. 

M. H. Williams gave a brief description of 
the spruce cottage at Cosmopolis, to which he 
referred as one of the show places of the Pa- 
cific Northwest. Not only is it finished in natu- 
ral wood, but each room of the structure is 
unique in its finish, with all the furniture made 
of the same wood. 

The wholesalers took official action respecting 
the death in Portland, Ore., of Mrs. A. Lind- 
ner, wife of the president of the Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association, and requested Secretary 
Floyd to prepare a proper letter of condolence. 


NOBLE FIR FOR SIDING 


Los ANGELES, Cauir., Feb. 5.—Noble fir 
grows chiefly-on the western slopes of the Cas- 
eade Mountains at an elevation of 2,000 to 
5,000 feet, from Mount Baker in northern Wash- 
ington to the Siskiyou Mountains in southern 
Oregon. It also occurs in the Olympic Moun- 
tains and in the Coast Ranges of western Wash- 
ington. Tho uncommon on the eastern slope 
of the Cascade Range, it is very abundant on 
the western slope in the vicinity of the Colum- 
bia River in Oregon. In Multnomah County, 
Oregon, near Bridal Veil, there are about six 
thousand to eight thousand acres, estimated to 
contain over 150,000,000 board feet’ of Noble 
fir, which is standing in a body of 15,000 acres, 
the balance of the stand being principally old 
growth Douglas fir. 


The Qualities of the Wood 


The wood is of a creamy white color irregu- 
larly marked with reddish brown areas, which 
add much to its beauty. It is moderately hard, 
strong, firm, medium close grain, and compact. 
It is free from pitch, is of a soft texture, but 
hard fiber, and when dressed shows a peculiar 
satin sheen. In quality it is entirely different 
from and superior to any of the light, very soft 
fir woods. When seasoned this wood so closely 
resembles western hemlock that it is almost 
impossible to distinguish between the two when 
dry. It is one of the best woods known for 
interior and exterior finish, siding, moldings, 
sash and doors and factory work, for it re- 
tains its shape and ‘‘holds its place’’ well. As 
the amount of surface clear cut from Noble fir 
logs generally runs from 60 to 80 percent, the 
merchantable or common grades are consequent- 
ly proportionately small. 


Finds Ready Market in Southern California 
There has not been very much of this larch, 
or Noble fir, finish or boards shipped into this 
market but there has been about ten or more 
cars of 4- and 6-inch both round edge and square 
edge siding shipped in here. It has been found 
to be very satisfactory and calls are coming in 
from some contractors who have had this larch 
siding sent on jobs and who are very well satis- 
fied with it. This stock was introduced when 
redwood siding was at a premium and is now 
destined to become a staple article in this south- 
ern territory. Larch, when properly kiln dried, 
will not warp or buckle when wet by rain or 
otherwise after application to the house. This 
stock also runs largely to vertical grain, being 
about 75 to 80 percent vertical. This fact, com- 
bined with the saving the dealer makes in price 
on larch and the satisfaction it has given, is 
sufficient to cause many buyers to change speci- 
fications from redwood to larch. 


Other Competing Species Are Introduced 
Of course when an article foreign to the mar- 
ket is brought in and gains in popularity there 


are always other articles made to compete with 
it. This is true of the larch siding, as quite a 
number of wholesalers and commission men 
in this territory have been trying to introduce 
hemlock and spruce siding, maintaining that it 
would be ‘‘just as good.’’ Some of this stock 
has been sold but has not equaled in quality and 
price the Noble fir. 


SATISFIED TO OPERATE WITHOUT PROFIT 


EATONVILLE, WASH., Feb. 5.—Next Monday 
the mill of the Eatonville Lumber Co., owned 
and operated by T. S. Galbraith, will resume 
operations after a shutdown of four months. 
The mill employs two hundred fifty men, being 
practically one-fourth of the population of this 
community. During the interval of the shut- 
down Mr. Galbraith has had thoro repairs made 
to the plant and everything is now in shape to 
go. The mill has a capacity of 200,000 to 250,- 
000 feet a day and the shingle mill operating 
eight machines will cut 250,000 to 300,000 a 
day. Mr. Galbraith in discussing the outlook, 
admits the possibility that his mill may not 
make any money during the year. He says: 

If I succeed in keeping our community together 
and yet check out with a loss of $25,000 at the 
close of the year I figure that the Eatonville Lum- 
ber Co. ought to be satisfied. The situation in the 
lumber industry is such that we have simply got 
to get off the roof and come down to the ground. 
If there is -any manufacturer who is capable of 
making lumber for less than the wholesaler is buy- 
ing it for today he has simply got me skinned, 


but we shall keep right on anyhow, and I am sure: 


that before another year rolls around we are going 
to have our inning. When that time comes it will 
be our turn at the bat, and then there will be 
something doing that ought to be satisfactory to 
all of us. 

Mr. Galbraith does not sell direct, for he is 
a strong believer in the policy of conducting his 
sales operations thru wholesale concerns. He 
is an old time friend of A. L. Dunn, Seattle, and 
maintaining business relations with the Dunn 
Lumber Oo. : 

Mr. Galbraith will leave next week for Chi- 
cago for a visit to his brother, F. H. Galbraith, 
superintendent of mails at the Chicago post 
office. 

Among the orders on file the Eatonville Lum- 
ber Co. has a contract for 3,000,000 railroad ties 
for the east coast. 


PLAN FOR CAMP INSTRUCTION FAILS 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. .5.—The action of the 
Washington House in rejecting a bill to ap- 
propriate $120,000 to carry on Americanization 
instruction in logging camps and mills has 
drawn favorable editorial comment from news- 
papers of the east side. Of it the Spokesman- 
Review says: 

The members: of the House performed a good 
economy stroke when they rejected a bill to ap- 
propriate $120,000 to carry on Americanization in- 
struction in logging camps and mills. The bill 
was drawn to allow teachers’ salaries up to $10 a 
day with $5 for daily expense allowance. 

The purpose was admirable, but the proposed 
method could be extravagant and of doubtful 
benefit. An Americanization campaign can be 
carried on more effectively by private patriotic 
initiative. A number of organizations already in 
the field have a better understanding of this line 
of work than could reasonably be expected from 
some public officials spending $120,000 of State 
funds. 

Along this line the American Legion post at 
Spokane is codperating with the Constitutional 
Government League in collecting books and mag- 
azines which are placed free of charge in the 
camps where heretofore the only reading ma- 
terial furnished has been radical literature gen- 
erously supplied by propagandists of the I. W. 
W 


A. L. White, secretary of the league, has is- 
sued a call asking that everyone remember 
the lonely workers of the woods, mines and 
camps of the Spokane country. ‘‘The supply 
is always inadequate for the demand,” he said. 
‘“We receive calls and must either cut down 
the allotment or receive more magazines. I urge 
everyone to participate in this generous work.’’ 


SEATTLE CARPENTERS REDUCE WAGES 


SeaTTLE, WasH., Feb. 8.—More than five hi- 
dred union carpenters of Seattle in mass me:t- 
ing assembled last Monday evening voted 
reduce the wage scale from $8 to $7 for ei. \:t 
hours work, for the working week of for y- 
four hours. This voluntary cut of 12% ; 
cent was made practically unanimous by : 
eleven unions represented in the meeting, th 
being only nine votes against the resoluti:». 
The union carpenters recognize that the per. < 
of deflation is here, as shown by the followir » 


WHEREAS, The general conditions prevailing ‘n 
the building industry thruout the country, due to 
the fact that a period of deflation is upon us 
a general tendency upon the part of those who ¢: 1\- 
template investments in buildings to have cvn- 
struction work go ahead at prices that will en: 
them to anticipate a fair return upon the mon) 
invested, and realizing that the carpenters of Se:t- 
tle, King County, and vicinity have always show: 
themselves as ready and willing to codperate in 
every movement which has for its purpose the p:o- 
motion of the general good; and further realizing 
that the declaration of a reduction of the waces 
of our craft, made by the Master Builders’ Assovia- 
tion of Seattle, is set at a point at which we «: 
not hope to live in a manner befitting America 
working men and with a desire to meet the present 
situation and stimulate building operations in Seat- 
tle, now therefore be it Resolved— 


Then followed a clause fixing the new wave 
scale. The new wage scale must be ratified by 
a referendum vote of the eleven unions and 
also approved by the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters, the parent union, but in anticipa- 
tion of ratification the mass meeting voted to 
make it effective at once. 


It was further voted to instruct the district 
eouncil to suspend from membership pending 
trial any union carpenter accepting less than 
the union scale for his work. 


The action of the union carpenters is the first 
reply made by organized labor to the action of 
the Seattle Master Builders’ Association in 
having fixed the wage scale for 1921 at $6.40 a 
day, or a cut of 20 percent. There is a differ- 
ence of 60 cents a day between the master build- 
ers’ scale and the reduced union scale and the 
fact that such a diversity exists has led to a 
report that the union carpenters are on strike. 
This does not appear to be the fact, since the 
master builders are now paying $7 a day on 
existing contracts and it is understood will en- 
force the $6.40 scale only on new work. Run- 
ning counter to the union is the American As- 
sociation of Craftsmen & Workmen, which oper- 
ates under the approval of the master builders 
and has already accepted the master builders’ 
seale. One of the most prominent building 
firms of the city inclines to the belief that the 
$7 scale will prevail, since a considerable pro- 
portion of work now under way and in con- 
templation is on that basis. 


In unorganized circles there is a considera!le 
number of carpenters who are willing to work 
for $6 or even less, since building operations 
have been heavily curtailed and the grass ‘s 
getting pretty short in this branch of labor. At 
any rate, carpenter labor in Seattle today ‘s 
plentiful at $7 for the 8-hour day, represe:i- 
ing a voluntary decrease of 12% percent i» 
the union scale since Jan. 1. 


In reviewing the situation, Arthur Ger)’ 
chairman of the executive committee of | 
Master Builders’ Association, said: 


We had hoped that the heavy reductions in | 
terial costs would start building going again, |" 
they have not. Prospective builders have noted 
ductions of wages in various industries thruout 
country. Especially they noted reductions in w 
in the logging camps, lumber mills and sash 
door factories of this section and drew the «»'- 
clusion that reduction in the wages of buil 
workers would follow, so they have postp: 
building operations. 

In making the reduction of 20 percent in ws °s 
the contractors and representatives of the bi 
ing workers feel that they have gone the }: 
in meeting the demands of owners for red: 
costs and that the reductions should be met \ 
immediate revival in building on the scale jus‘: 
by the pressing needs of Seattle. Personally ! ‘°:! 
that the man who further postpones buildin« }5 
more likely to lose than to gain by further de!:y. 
The building industry is the most generally (¢ 
pressed of all the great industries of the count’, 
in spite of the great need of more buildings thruout 
the United States. A general revival in build 
is due and, when it comes, prices of materials 25 
labor will stiffen and building costs advance ag%in- 
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A BEAUTIFUL DOUBLE WEDDING 


One of the most beautiful and impressive 
‘tial events of the season was the double 
-edding solemnized at the Hyde Park Baptist 
irch, Chicago, on Friday evening, February 
4, when Miss Martha Fleming Barker was 
married to Carl Wright Defebaugh, and her 
younger sister, Miss Jean Barker, became the 
vife of Harry A. MacGaughy, jr. Mr. Defe- 
cugh, who is the son of the late James Elliott 
Defebaugh, founder and for many years pub- 
lisher of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and of 
Mrs. J. E. Defebaugh, 6546 Ellis Avenue, Chi- 
cago, is president of the American Lumberman 
(Ine.). Mr. MacGaughy is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry A. MacGaughy, of Douglas, Ariz. 
The brides are the daughters of Cyrus A. 
Barker, 5428 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, who 
is well known in lumber circles, having for 
many years been engaged in lumbering in 
northern Michigan and still having interests in 
that section. 

Mr. Defebaugh was attended by his cousin, 
John C. Moore, of Cleveland, Ohio, as best 
man, while Mr. MacGaughy’s groomsman was 
Ralph Wheeler, of Chicago. Cyrus A. Barker, 
jr, acted as master of ceremonies. The 
matrons of honor were Mrs. Cyrus A. Barker, 
jr. and Mrs. Samuel Rothermel. Miss Mar- 
garet Johnson, of New York, was maid of 
honor, and the bridesmaids were Miss Beatrice 
Jenkins and Miss Julia Kritzer. Violet Defe- 
baugh was flower bearer. 

30th brides were graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, where they were exceed- 
ingly popular with their classmates. Mr. Defe- 
baugh also is an alumnus of that institution. 
He is a member of Beta Theta Pi, the Union 
League Club and the South Shore Country 
Club. 

Soon after the United States entered the 
European war Mr. Defebaugh, unwilling to 
wait the slow processes of red tape incident 


to securing a commission, enlisted in the army 
in Chicago and after spending six months in 
training camps in the South and at Watervliet 
arsenal he was sent to France where, assigned 
to the ordnance department and with the rank 
of sergeant, he had charge of a company en- 
trusted with the duty of keeping the guns in 
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the front line trenches supplied with ammuni- 
tion. Because of his thoro knowledge of the 
Browning gun and the earnestness with which 
he had set himself to master the details of 
this and the Victory gun he was transferred to 
a training school at St. Jean de Mont, where 
he spent several months as an instructor, teach- 
ing principally officers in the use of the Brown- 
ing gun. Altho, like many other young men 
assigned to special duty, eating his heart out 
with a desire to be in the thick of the fighting 
at the front, he cheerfully accepted the man- 
date of his superior officers and gave the best 
that was in him in the work assigned to him 
as a necessary part of the program of winning 
the war. Upon demobilization after the sign- 
ing of the armistice Mr. Defebaugh entered 
the. office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and 
with the same earnestness and cheerfulness 
that characterized his work in the army, set 
himself to master the details of the business 
founded and successfully built up by his 
father, James Elliott Defebaugh. 

The marriage ceremony was read by Dr. 
Charles W. Gilkey, pastor of the Hyde Park 
Baptist Church. The edifice was beautifully 
decorated for the occasion with smilax, palms 
and white lilies, while numerous candles in 
silver candelabra supplemented and illumi- 
nated the general decorative scheme of green 
and white. William Lester officiated at the 
organ, rendering the wedding march from 
Lohengrin. 

Following the ceremony an elaborate recep- 
tion and dinner-dance was given at the South 
Shore Country Club, covers being laid for 
about one hundred fifty persons. Mr. and 
Mrs. Defebaugh will spend their honeymoon 
at Pinehurst, N. C., New York and Washing- 
ton, returning to Chicago about March 10, 
and will, for a time, reside at the Windermere 
Hotel, 1614 East 56th Street. . 


The Impressions of a Guest at the Double Wedding 


A young lady who witnessed the double wed- 
ding ceremony at the Hyde Park Baptist church 
on Feb. 4, has sent to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN her impressions of the event, as follows: 

The foggy blackness 
of the night was quick- 
ly dispelled upon en- 
tering the church, 
which seemed ablaze 
with lights. The altar 
was profusely dec- 
orated with palms, 
ferns and Easter lilies, 
which formed a beauti- 
ful background for the 
hendsome candelabra 
helding the lighted 
candles. The church 

filled early with 
nany friends and 
tives of the brides 

‘«L grooms, and the 

ts Were very gal- 

in ushering the 
elests to their seats, 
il, of which was done 
« quiet and digni- 
manner. The or- 

t gave a very fine 

ram, and until we 

7 that the bridal 

y had arrived, we 
tiuch entertained 

oy the musie. Then 
ticre was a buzzing of 
Wiispers and smoth- 
ero’ exelamations, especially on the part of the 
ladies present. A few minutes after the witch- 
ing hour, 8:30, the organ pealed forth the 
Oy pe wedding march, ‘‘Here Comes the 
arg and everybody sat.up and took notice. 
First the six ushers formed in line and headed 
a ° procession, marching two by two, slowly 
own the aisle, Then came the maid of honor, 


dressed in white, with a very queenly bearing, 
walking with a hesitating, measured step. She 
had a very pretty ornament in her hair, designed 
like a large comb, made of beautiful white lace. 
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Following her came the matrons of honor, one 
in light blue, the other in pink, then the two 
bridesmaids, carrying out the same color 
scheme of blue and pink. The little flower girl 
was very attractive, dressed in fluffy, pink ma- 
terial, sprinkling rose leaves before the brides. 
The first bride, Martha F. Barker, came down 
the aisle on the arm of her father. Her beauti- 


ful auburn hair was covered with the feathery, 
white veil, which was bound to her head with a 
very beautiful, embroidered white band. Her 
sister, Jean Barker, followed close after on the 
arm of her brother, 
Cyrus Barker, jr. Her 
dark hair was set off 
by a very pretty head 
dress, white embroid- 
ered, heavily beaded, 
holding her veil on her 
head. There was pearl 
trimming on her dress. 
The dresses of both 
brides were cut low in 
front, and were short. 
They both wore court 
trains, quite long, and 
the filmy veils reached 
to the end of their 
trains. 

The whole party 
when assembled at the 
altar before Rev. 
Charles W. Gilkey, who 
wore the robes of the 
church, formed a very 
pretty tableau. Carl 
W. Defebaugh was at 
the left of the altar 
and greeted his bride 
with a smile _ that 
didn’t wear off. Harry 
MacGaughy met his 
bride at the right of 
the altar, with a very 
happy look on his face. 

The ceremony then proceeded, and the ‘‘I 
will’s’’ were spoken loudly and clearly. The whole 
marriage ceremony was read with ease and was 
delivered with force, sending its message not 
only to the hearts of the two couples before 
him, but to their friends and relatives as well. 
When the time came for placing the rings on the 

(Concluded on page 86) 
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Two Prerequisites to Building Revival Are Lower Costs Thru 
Steady Labor and Abandonment of Overconservatism by Bankers 


It fell to our lot to attend the New York re- 
tailers’ convention, held at Utica late in Janu- 
ary; and while there we talked to as many 
retailers as we could lay hands on about the 
state of the country and the prospects of the 
new year in regard to lumber sales. Of course 
we went out to the yards, tho some of the Utica 
dealers being busy men with several irons in 
the fire managed to escape us. But all the 
men whom we did talk to, including quite a 
number located in other cities, seemed to be 
thinking about the same things. Among the 
outsiders we might mention J. K. McDowell, of 
Syracuse, and Harry Gould, retiring president 
of the association, of Middletown. So instead 
of talking about the Utica yards, excellent 
mercantile establish- 


Readjustments Must Precede Advertising 


‘*This spring we are preparing another big 
campaign of advertising, based on quite differ- 
ent ways of approach and on other arguments. 
But building this spring is not entirely in the 
hands of the public. Something else is needed 
to set things going properly than the mere will- 
ingness of the public to go ahead with needed 
construction. bt course there is the matter 
of price adjustment; but that is going on in 
a fairly satisfactory way. Lumber prices are 
down as a general thing, and any further 
changes that may be necessary will be made. 
It seems safe to say that prices of lumber in 
general can not go lower and may go higher. 


*“Some time ago I borrowed a carpenter 
from a contractor who is a good friend of mine. 
I needed a man to do some work at my house, 
and I wanted a certain carpenter. The con- 
tractor consented, so I drove down to the job 
to see the carpenter and to tell him that on 
the following day he was to come to my house, 
When the men came out I heard one of them say, 
‘Well, I got away with two windows today.’ 
I didn’t know what he meant. But after my 
carpenter had got into my car and I was tak- 
ing him home he asked me if I’d heard that 
remark. I said I had and asked what it meant. 
He explained that this man was boasting that 
he had worked all day putting in two windows, 
when a very reasonable day’s accomplishment 
would have been at 








ments tho they are, 
the Realm is going to 
talk about these gener- 
al business ideas that 
seem so firmly held 
and to be so clear-cut 
that man after man ex- 
pressed them in almost 
the same terms. 
Utica has one of the 
best known and most 
widely influential lum- 
bermen in the Empire 
State. Indeed, his 
reputation is much 
more than Statewide. 
I believe he was the 
first president of the 
New York association, 
and in addition to be- 
ing one of the found- 
ers he has been a lead- 
er and a steady 
supporter of the or- 
ganization thru all the 
intervening years. All 
New York lumbermen 
and many others will 
know that this is 
Spencer Kellogg. And 
as Mr. Kellogg has of- 
ten acted as spokes- 
man for the New 
Yorkers and for that 
matter for all retail 
lumber dealers we feel 
sure his fellow dealers 
of Utica and of the 
other cities in the State 





directly under its electric sign. 





The above illustration shows part of the handsome office of the Century Lumber Co., Des Moines, 

lowa. The company recently had a large Western Union clock with an 18-inch dial installed 
This clock is synchronized with the Western Union clock serv- 
ice and is connected with similar clocks inside the building. The purpose of Installing the clock 
was to attract the attention of passersby to the location of the general office of the company 


least four times as 
much. I told one of 
the labor leaders about 
that a short time ago, 
and he asked me if I’d 
meet with the local 
some night and tell the 
same story. I told 
him I wouldn't tell 
the name of either of 
the men, for I wasn’t 
an informer and didn’t 
eare to interfere in 
such an _ individual 
way, but I agreed to 
tell the incident with 
the names left out. 
I’ll do it too. Those 
boys all know me, and 
I believe I can make 
them see that I have 
their real interests at 
heart when I try to 
show them the sound- 
ness of the employer’s 
position when he asks 
for a full return of 
labor for whatever 
wage is agreed upon 
as right and fair. 
“*The big contrac- 
tors here in Utica 
have made it a regular 
practice during these 
times when labor has 
been uncertain to add 
10 to 15 percent to 
their bids and this ad- 
dition is made on the 





who echoed his opin- 
ions will be glad to have him speak for them 
here. We’ll of course try to quote him accur- 
ately; but as he has not read this article the 
responsibility for any errors that .get in will 
be ours. 

“Two years ago,’’ Mr. Kellogg remarked 
as we sat in his office at the big plant of 
Charles C. Kellogg & Sons Co., ‘‘the Utica 
dealers put ona big advertising campaign to 
stimulate building. We did it because we felt 
it was the right time for the people of the 
city to build. They didn’t think so until our 
publicity changed their minds, but I think all 
of them are glad they did build and feel grate- 
ful to the committee that had the matter in 
charge for forcing the real truth of the situa- 
tion on to their attention. Last year several 
persons proposed that we repeat the campaign 
with any suitable changes in methods that the 
situation seemed to call for, but it was my opin- 
ion that the market was not right for economi- 
eal building and that the stiller we kept the 
more honest we’d be. So nothing was done; 
and again events proved that we had analyzed 
the situation correctly. 


Some items may still be up, and some towns 
may not have made the logical cut in prices; 
but these I believe are exceptions. 

‘<But before building gets to going at full 
strength some other adjustments must be made. 
For instance, labor must be prepared to ren- 
der a better value for the wages it receives. 
There may be some cases where labor must 
stand a direct reduction in wages, but I hope 
there will not be much of this. In fact I think 
it is safe to say that employers of labor would 
be glad to see wages remain the same if they 
felt that labor was making a reasonable return 
in exchange. In Utica we have had very little 
labor trouble of the usual kind, for the leaders 
have been a pretty good sort and pretty clear 
headed. Some of these leaders have been union 
officials, some have been men of natural leader- 
ship who have refused to take office in the local 
unions but have preferred to use their influence 
in unofficial ways. Most of the trouble we have 
had in this town has been of an individual sort 
and has taken the form of doing as little work as 
possible while still drawing the full wage set 
by the union scale. 


total bid and not just 
on the labor estimate, to cover the uncertain- 
ties of the labor market. They could not be 
certain of much of anything; either that the 
men would work steadily or that they would work 
efficiently. You understand that this does not 
apply to all laborers. Many of them always 
have been honest and thoro and have delivered a 
full day’s labor no matter what the wages 
and no matter how great the chance to profit 
thru slacking. But there were others who could 
not be depended upon, and it was because of 
these men that this added charge was made to 
the cost of construction. 

**It is also true that for some time these 
contractors added quite a large percent to their 
estimate of material costs to cover unexpected 
shifts of lumber prices. But they do not do 
this now. They make estimates of lumber costs 
and put them into the bids just as made. This 
hindrance to a renewal of building has been 
completely removed thru the stabilization of 
the lumber market. The like extra charge 
levied to cover the uncertainties of labor must 
also be removed, and it must: be removed, or 


‘should be removed, thru a general tightening 
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of labor morale; thru a return to honest and 
efficient working. 


Employers and Men Jockeyed for Power 


‘‘T hope that a beginning will be made at 
square dealing with the good of the whole in- 
dustry in view. During the last few years in 
particular there has been too much jockeying 
done by the two sides to the wages controversy. 
When the employer has had the advantage, due 
to a scarcity of work, he has in a good many 
instances taken advantage of his temporary 
power and has reduced wages to an unreason- 
ably low level and has refused in other ways to 
meet the reasonable requests of the men. But 
as soon as the pendulum has swung the other 
way and there have been more jobs than men 
to work at them he has lost this advantage, 
and the men in a desire to get even and also 
to press their own advantage while they had 
it have been just as unreasonable and short- 
sighted. In some cases of course they have 
pushed wages to absurd figures, and they have 
slacked on the job, thus adding enormously to 
costs and to the general irritation over the 
whole question. Just now the employers have 
the advantage. I think there are some classes 
of labor which must submit to a readjustment 
of wages. The dispute over railway wages has 
been in the headlines just recently. I know 
from talking to railway labor leaders that they 
consider certain classes to be overpaid. They 
eall them ‘‘labor hogs.” I’m told that when 
wages to these classes are cut the other brother- 
hoods will not help them in the fight they’ll 
make. The brotherhoods may make a bluff but 
will not actually go out on sympathetic strikes. 
This, you understand, is merely what I’m 
told. 


Common Sense Heals Labor Misunderstandings 


‘¢But I surely hope that in this crisis the 
employers will move with care and will take a 
long look ahead and will consider the good of 
the industry as a whole instead of their own 
temporary profits. It will be a temptation to 
get even for all the senseless trouble caused 
by unreasonable labor during the last year or 
two; but to do that will be nothing more than 
piling up a still bigger load of resentment that 
in turn will cause a violent swing the other 
way when labor again gets the upper hand. All 
sorts of remedies have been tried in this long 
dispute, and it seems to me that the time has 
come to try some common sense and common 
man-to-man understanding about these things. 
It’s time to try being square and open and 
reasonable. At least I hope that employers 
will take advantage of this opportunity to set 
a new fashion in dealing with their men. 


Cheaper Money Essential to Building 


_ ‘Steady labor is only one of the things needed 
in a revival of business in Utica. Cheaper and 
more plentiful money is, of course, another. 
I was very sorry Senator Calder didn’t get to 
our convention. He has quite a big program in 
mind for solving the shortage in housing; but 
I for one wanted to ask him if all the things 
he’s trying for couldn’t be more easily stated 
in that one phrase ‘cheaper money.’ During 
the last few months at least the man who has 
loaned money at 6 percent on mortgage security 
has been a philanthropist; for he would have 
no difficulty in placing all he had available in 
gilt-edge securities returning him 7 or 8 per- 
cent or even more. So long as that condition 
holds and so long as our New York laws regu- 
late so strictly the rate on mortgages it is 
hardly to be expected that money would flow 
very freely into new building projects or would 
be available for the purchase of homes. I am 
inclined to think that money is always avail- 
able for building if the right means are taken 
to get an adequate return for it and to pro- 
vide the machinery for placing it where it is 
needed. Here in Utica, following our success- 
ful advertising campaign of two years ago, we 
founded the Home Mortgage Co. for the purpose 
of buying second and subsequent mortgages. 


at made possible building or buying for a 
arge number of people who without its help 
could not have got the necessary funds. The 


om was here in the city and could be applied 


@ financing ef home owning. The experi- 





ence of the company proved this. But until 
the company was formed and set to work this 
money found its way into other channels. 


Banks Are Overconservative in Loaning 


*‘T have felt that during the last few months 
the banks have been overconservative in the mat- 
ter of making loans for building or buying 
houses. It is hardly to be wondered at that 
bank officials, like the rest of us, prefer in- 
vestments bringing in greater returns; but I 
believe that money is needed in the building 
world and will eventually do the country great 
good in the way of restoring prosperity if it is 
invested there. It is quite likely that changes 
must be made along this line. But in the mean- 
time savings bank officials have been, it seems 
to me, entirely too cautious in the matter of 
making loans on first mortgages. It is right and 
proper that such funds should be administered 
with the greatest care. But the law permits 
loans up to 60 percent of the appraised value 
of real property, and few if any banks have been 
willing to accept construction costs as being the 
measure of value. They say that construction 
costs are likely to decrease, so that within a 
year or two the buildings can be replaced for 
less. This is a practical problem, and in dealing 
with a practical problem all practical considera- 
tions must be taken into account. Suppose, 
then, that a house does depreciate in value thru 
the readjustment of wages and other costs, in- 
cluding material prices other than lumber. 
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Looking for a Drop? 


Ne need to took for that (in lumber prices) 
“cause we've already 

We have consistently followed the market, up 
and down, which is the only business-like way to do. 

We would also again remind you that even at 
the top price lumber and mill work were never 
more than one-third the cost of the completed build- 
ing — oftentimes much 

Uf lamber is one-third the cost of a building. and 
tumber drops a third, that means we can only re- 
duce the cost of building one-ninth. That's our 











These reductions have been made in spite of a heavy increase im freight, Some 
things have dropped more than others; it's the old question of supply and demand. 
reduced some — thanks to the mild weather — not to 
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The above advertisement run Jan. 13 by J. T. 
Grant, Rolfe, lowa, shows how that company 
is getting the fact of the reduction in lumber 
prices to the public. Incidentally this com- 
Pany makes a point of getting cash and is 
putting its business more and more upon a 
cash basis each year. Note the special induce- 
ment for cash listed in the lower left hand 
corner of the ad. 





Lumber, it is plain, will not go lower and may 
well go higher very soon. Suppose the bank 
loaned up to 60 percent of the first cost of the 
place and thru these changes the value of the 
property decreased until the loan was 70 per- 
cent of that current market value. It is hardly 
conceivable that the percentage would go below 
70; and this still leaves an ample margin of 
safety. A shift in value would not make the 
loan a fracture of the law, for the 60 percent is 
of the appraised value at the time the mortgage 
was taken. 


Lot Value Increase Offsets Possible Decline 


‘*But another consideration enters in at this 
point. There may be a few parts of Utica 
where lot values have remained stationary, but 
they are particularly ill favored and also well 
known to bankers and real estate men. But in 
nearly every part of the city real estate values 
have steadily appreciated in value and are still 
going up. It is a matter of simple arithmetic 
to find out how nearly this appreciation in value 
may come to covering the depreciation in house 
values that is feared by these bankers, and I 
think it is conservative to state that the one 
will nearly if not quite balance the other. I 
have talked to these bankers about these mat- 
ters, and I hope we can get a more liberal pol- 


icy and practice in regard to the appraisements 
for first mortgage loans. 


Building Must Compete for Money in Market 


‘¢Probably we need more liberal laws in 
regard either to taxation or to interest rates. 
At least these things are much urged among 
New York lumbermen. It seems to some of us 
that the laws in regard to interest rates and 
those regulating rents are harsh and not very 
effective in getting the results which the fram- 
ers had in mind. It is of course possible to 
regulate the interest rate that certain invest- 
ments are to receive and also to regulate’ the 
conditions of tenantry; but if these regulations 
are harsh, and results in making such invest- 
ments unattractive to capitalists, it is not pos- 
sible to force capital into these channels by 
further legal enactments. These things must 
compete for their share of investments in the 
open markets, and if conditions and returns are 
made unattractive, why then available capital 
simply flows into other channels and leaves the 
building industry without the money that other- 
wise would be attracted to it. The most popu- 
lar measures just now seem to be along the line 
of tax exemptions; either exemptions of mort- 
gage incomes from certain taxes to make these 
investments more attractive to persons with 
money to loan, or exemptions of new property 
from taxation for a number of years to induce 
persons to build houses for rent.’’ 


New Yorkers Have Solid Confidence in 1921 


This, as I remember it,. is the substance of 
what Mr. Kellogg said. It represents the state- 
ments of any number of other New Yorkers in 
reply to questions about the state of business 
and the things needed to start it going. Steadi- 
ness on the part of labor together with a higher 
level of efficiency and cheaper and more avail- 
able money; these two things seemed uppermost 
in the minds of all the men to whom I talked. 
There is among these men a hard-headed op- 
timism that seemed wholly admirable. This 
is an old country as such things go in America. 
Lines of business have long been formed and 
business vitality and stability has been tried 
out under all conditions of prosperity and ad- 
versity. Many of the companies are old, and 
the newer ones have in a certain sense the 
benefit of the experience of their elders. Busi- 
ness has its ups and downs here, and it responds 
to national and to local pressures and influ- 
ences just as it responds to these things every- 
where; but there is a hard-headed quality about 
it that does not allow a business to be swept off 
its feet either by enthusiasm and boundless con- 
fidence or by depression and a wildfire of panic. 
These business concerns are watching chances 
as sharply as anyone. They value modern meth- 
ods and hard work and close application. But 
at the same time they have a rather sober con- 
sciousness that if a business is to get om it must 
have lasting qualities, and if it.is to last it must 
pay its way by means of service rendered. 
There is less hope of a sudden grasping of a 
fortune and less fear that sober and intelli- 
gent work will fail of a reasonable reward. 
More than one man acknowledged that his trade 
was stagnant and that he had few definite sales 
in prospect; but instead of being panicky about 
it he talked of national conditions, made a 
shrewd and somewhat impersonal and detached 
analysis of the general influences in business 
and arrived at the conclusion that 1921 must 
see quite a lot of business done. And once he 
arrived at that conclusion he seemed satisfied 
that since these things were so he would in- 
evitably get his share. A person must admire 
such qualities of solid confidence as that, and 
it is easy to see that with such a balance wheel 
turning serenely in New York lumber operations 
there will be business done and profit made. 
It simply can’t be otherwise. 


Preparing to Give Service to Home Builders 

A number of dealers mentioned one matter 
that the Realm may speak of later at greater 
length; tho on second thought it may need no 
more than a passing mention. Due to the fact 
that less capital is being invested in rental 
properties it seems quite certain that seores of 
people who would in ordinary times be content 
to rent will be virtually forced to build. These 
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people are ignorant of building and will need 
help; not only in getting money but in getting 
ideas. I think without doubt the average re- 
tailer would rather deal with a capable con- 


tractor than with an owner ignorant of the first 
principles of the new job. But there seemed 
every indication that the retailers were prepar- 
ing to assume this added burden of nursing 


these scared and technically ignorant persons 
thru the pains and pleasures of planning 214 
building. It is part of the job, so they are pre- 
paring to do it thoroly and cheerfully. 





A NEW AND EFFICIENT RETAIL PLANT 


Nites, Micu., Feb. 8.—The citizens of Niles 
are proud of the Niles Lumber Co. and the ap- 
pearance of its new plant. The basis upon 
which the company conducts its business may 
well be summed up in the motto, ‘‘He profits 
most who serves best.’’ In this new plant are 
incorporated all practical helps that could be 
secured for employees and customers, and a 
particular feature of the plant is the splendid 
display window, the displays in which are fre- 
quently changed. M. 8S. Rudisill, secretary and 
treasurer and one of the best known retailers 
in the middle West, planned and superintended 
the improvements and building. Consequently 
no one can speak with greater knowledge of the 
plant and the reasons for installing various 
features than Mr. Rudisill, who said as follows: 


Methods of Storing Stock 


This new shed is 92 feet wide by 142 feet long. 
It provides for three piling spaces for lumber with 
6-inch continuous cement bearings, one cement 
paved driveway 24 feet wide, one driveway 12 feet 
wide to be paved later, entire shed and driveway 
covered, Each of the piling spaces will accommo- 
date 20 foot long material, one section being what 
we term a semidouble deck. By this we mean it 
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THE NILES LUMBER COMPANY 





This is the pleasing front the Niles Lumber Co. presents to the world or such part of the world as 
goes by its doors. Note especially the display window and the fact that the alley doors are glazed. 
The doors fold back against the wall inside the bullding 


medium sized car of material. In these we pile 
such items as flooring, siding, ceiling, common 
boards ete., thereby keeping one kind of shipment 
of material by itself. 








This view shows the closed compartments. The lower compartments are used for storing various 


commodities, while finish is stored in the closed bins on the second floor. These bins are all 


electrically lighted. 


has no double deck, walk or rail, the upper piling 
bearings being only about 5 feet from the lower; 
in this way one man can load or unload from these 
upper bins from the bed of his truck or wagon. 

About half of one of the other sections is strictly 
a double deck, with stairway and strong guard rail 
leading thereto. These upper bins we use for in- 
terior finish. They are equipped with double track 
sliding doors, which keep the material free from 
dust. Being an upper deck also helps by keep- 
ing the finish away from the ground and pavement 
dampness. These bins are also electrically lighted. 

The closed bins, which are about 10x16 feet, 
under the above mentioned finish bins, we use for 
various materials—one for a glass and glazing 
Toom ; one for plain roofings and building papers; 
one for slate roofing; one for light hardware, 
roofing nails, roof paints etc. Our lime house is 
situated at the further end of our plant and we 
have many calls daily for small amounts of ce- 
ment, lime, plaster etc. so we use one of these 
rooms for this material kept in bulk to accommo- 
date this demand and save employees’ time in run- 
ning to the main lime house for these small items. 
Last but not least we have one more of these rooms 
which we use to store all sold items of sash and 
doors, special millwork, or any special order ma- 
terial which can not at the time be delivered, and 
which we had found previously would be put with 
regular stock and possibly be sold by some other 
salesman. Then when the customer called for ma- 
terial already ordered we would be unable to find 
the articles or possibly they had been sold. 

The remainder of this shed is one section high 
bins, each section large enough to contain one 








We use a uniform method of sticking all shed 
stock. For all 1-inch boards ete. we stick every 
ten courses, and for dimension every five (unless 
too wet or green). This method saves much time 
during inventory as well as at all times in quickly 
counting a pile of stock. 

At the rear of the brick warehouse we have three 
vertical molding sheds (the Met Saley idea with 
slight changes) each of which have from 18 to 25 
bins, high enough to accommodate 20-foot mold- 
ings, each bin being labeled with actual sample of 
material therein with price per foot marked in 
plain figures. 

We have used plain truss construction, using 
skylights instead of the Monitor plan. The entire 
shed as well as each separate room is electricaily 
lighted. 

Both of our front entrance doors are in four sec- 
tions, using Allith-Prouty garage hardware of 
special size. This keeps these doors, when open 
inside the building, out of storm and insures pro- 
tection from damage by passing trucks and wagons. 


The Display Window 


Last but not least I must tell you of my pet 
hobby, the display window. Many people said 
when we advanced the idea, “What can you find of 
which to make an attractive window display?” 

Well, we built the window anyway. You will 
notice it is plate and prism glass with regular 
Kawneer copper settings (by the way, these are 
made in Niles). We used paneled wallboard for a 
background and ceiling and a polished oak floor. 

Our first display [shown by an accompanying 
illustration—EpiIToR] was what we termed “Cov! 
Savers.” We used storm doors, storm sash and 








An interior view of the shed showing the concrete hagas On the left are the compartments in 
le 


each of which a carload of material may be stored 


while at the right may be seen the sem'- 


double-deck compartments. A feature of this shed is that the second deck can be reached frem 
the floor. In this way one man can load or unload from the upper bin from the bed of his wagon 


or truck. 
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winiows, French doors, weather strips, tar paper 
linings ete., with plain black and white signs. 

The very first day this display was in, a cus- 
tomer came into the office and remarked that that 
window display reminded him that he had for- 
gotien to order his storm door, and he proceeded 
to leave his order—direct results. It is not al- 
wars, however, that you can trace your advertis- 
ing so directly. 

ince that time we have changed the displays, 
one at the holiday season being a regular brick 
fireplace, with small pyramids of other kinds and 
tex'ures of fireplace brick. This display also in- 
cluded pictures of various styles and designs of fire- 
places as well as the customary Christmas tree 
fully decorated. 


At the present time we have a display of fence 
posts before and after being treated with Carbasota 
preservative ; also showing the preservative in the 
various sized containers, with appropriate signs 
and literature. : 

As our plant is situated on one of the main 
traveled streets leading into the city we keep this 
window lighted all night; there being no other 
lights on the front of the building, this window, 


when lighted, forms a sort of picture and can not 
help but be noticed by everyone passing. 

About the center of the main driveway we have a 
drinking fountain for the use of employees, saving 
their time of going to some remote corner for this 
necessity. 

We have also just installed a complete interphone 
system thruout the yard, mill and office, which 
saves many steps and time for both office and yard 
employees and management. We have only had 
this phone system installed a short time, but al- 
ready, and even in the dull season, we are so 
pleased with the results and saving of time that 
we wonder how we got along without this system 
previously. 

Believing that our Rotary motto, “He profits 
most who serves best,” is adaptable to all present 
day business, we consider that our plant thus 
equipped, while it is a considerable investment, 
will yield big dividends by way of increasing the 
efficiency of our employees by giving them satisfac- 
tory working conditions, thus cutting down our 
labor overhead, and will enable us better to dis- 
play our wares to our customers, keep our ma- 
terial in better condition, saving much loss by 
deterioration. 


NEW PLAN BULLETIN READY 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Bulletin No. 37, 
showing modern homes, barns, garages and 
farm buildings, is just off the press and is now 
ready for distribution. In compiling this bulle- 
tin only the plans which thru the test of time 
have proved themselves good business getters 
were included. This plan book is attractively 
printed and consists primarily of elevations and 
floor plans. A copy may be obtained upon re- 
quest and, realizing the fact that it pays to 
distribute attractive plan books, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has made arrangements whereby 
these may be obtained in quantity at a price 
which will enable free distribution. Prices are 
as follows: 

Quantity 
100 
300 
500 
1,000 
On quantities over 1,000, prices will be quoted 


on request. Envelopes for mailing (plain, no re- 
turn), per 100, $1.50. 


Cents per copy 
20 





EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF LUMBER FILM 


‘‘Prom Tree to Trade,’’ a moving picture 
film belonging to the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
which was displayed at the Princess Theater 
at Gibson City, Ill., early in January, cer- 
tainly made a lasting and effective impression 
on the grade school children in the audience, 
who were guests of F. A. Miller, of the F. A. 
Miller Lumber Co. Appeal was made by Mr. 
Miller to Superintendent of Schools John R. 
Cranor to permit the children to witness this 
picture, which request was granted, Superin- 
tendent John R. Cranor fully realizing the bene- 
fits to be derived from educational films of this 
character. Miss Ruth Rennick, the principle, 
was also enthusiastic about the good to be ob- 
tained from the display of the film. 

As a mark of appreciation of the treat af- 
forded them, the children of the grade schools 
have written letters to Mr. Miller expressing 
their gratitude and also telling him what 
they saw. 

Over two hundred letters were written by 
children in the second, fifth, sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades. It is unusually interesting to 
note the manner in which the various lumber- 
ing operations impressed these children, some 
of whom were only seven years old. These 
younger ones seemed to be impressed most by 
the ‘‘hot water bath’’ which the logs take 
in the veneering process and the ease with 
which the bark is removed. The older pupils 
minutely described the uses of the many ma- 
chines employed at the various operations. 

The manufacture of lumber into doors, win- 
dow frames, furniture ete. is also related by 
them and the vast uses of lumber have been 
brought home to them in a most telling man- 
ner. The picture has done them much good, 
as a number have declared that they have 
learned a lesson, ‘‘not to tear up boxes nor 
mar the furniture.’? Many emphasize how 
much more information they derived from see- 
ing the actual work done by loggers and mill- 
workers than if they had merely read about it. 

the presentation of this film to the pupils, 
Mr. Miller has shown his keen understand- 
Ing of children, and it must be a source of 
grect satisfaction to him to know the wonder- 
ful effect that this picture has produced on 
these future citizens. The Long-Bell Lumber 
Co. will also appreciate the fact that lumber 
to tiese young folks means ‘‘Long-Bell,’’ as 
the majority of the children in their letters 
to Mr. Miller have mentioned the name of the 
conij)cny, and also the fact that the company 
“lehels?? its lumber. The film shows operations 
at \\ced, Calif., and in the South. 

The following letters are representative of 
the v:rious grades heard from and are just as 

ildren wrote them: 
Second Grade 

‘tk, MILLER: 

‘joyed the show very much. I thought the 
reel iit showed the little boy and the mother 
ae os man and the house was pretty too. I 

© man cutting down the tree. k 
Part that they showed the saw that looks like a 
Sreat big record. Did it to you? 

I liked when those things jumped up and turn 


the logs over, didn’t you? That was a pretty little 
town they had. The first picture was a very 
pretty picture. I liked when the train unloaded 
the logs into the pond. I thank you very much. 
Well I will close. 

MARION MALONB. 
DparR MR. MILLER: 

I am writing a few lines to tell you how I like 
the picture. I saw how you made doors. I saw 
how you made the window, yes and I saw a good 
show. I thank you for the show. 

Your friend, 
MARGARET SAWYER. 
Fifth Grade 
DeaR MR. MILLER: 

We are writing to you for your kindness in 
showing us the picture “How Lumber Is Made.” 

In this picture we learned how lumber is made; 
and how we get it. So will tell you about it. 

The first thing we saw were the big pine trees 
out in the forest. Then a man came along with 
an axe and chopped some bark off of the trees 
so as to mark the trees to cut. Then some men 
came and chopped the tree as much as they could, 
then sawed the tree until it fell down. 

A man riding a horse came into the forest with 
an iron cable with a hook on the end of it and 
attached the log to it, and he would yell ready 
—_ : big machine would pull the log out of the 
orest. 

Then a big derrick would put the log on a flat 
ear. They kept doing that until they had loaded 
a train. The engine pulled the train out and to 
the mills when they were dumped into the mill 
pond where they let the logs stay for about a 
month, so they were washed and soaked. 

They take the logs into the mill by a chain 
which has sort of a spike on it, so the logs can 
not slip back into the water again. After the 
log was taken into the mill it was cut by a big 
round saw which cuts the log into certain lengths. 

Then it is pushed on to another place where 
there are carriages which the log is put on and 
moved back and forth. There is a band-saw which 
cuts a board off of the log every time it comes 
back and forth on the carriages. 

The boards go on down to where there is another 
saw which cuts the boards into certain lengths 
and widths. 

Then the boards go down to where they sort 
the boards. They are put on flat cars and taken 
on to a shed where they are dried. They leave 
the boards from 72 to 96 hours to dry then they 
are taken out to be left in the sunshine. 

Then the boards are taken to the marking 
machine where they are marked “Long-Bell.’’ 

Then the boards are taken into the mills to be 
made into certain parts. 

They make window frames and doors and furni- 
ture. That is the way we get the lumber. 

Mr. Miller I hope you get another picture some- 
thing like this one. 

The most interesting part was where they use 
the carriage to go back and forth so as to cut 
the log into boards. 

That picture sure helped me in geography a lot. 

Please try to get another picture like it. 

Yours respectfully, 
PaTSY OLIVIERO. 


Age 8 years. 


Age 7 years. 


DEAR MR. MILLER: 

We are writing to thank you for your kindness 
in showing us the picture “How Lumber Is Made.” 
In this picture we learned all about how lumber is 
made. In the first picture we saw large forests 
with huge trees growing, and then men came with 
axes to mark the trees that they wanted. After 
the trees had been cut down and sawed to the right 
length, they were dragged to where they were 
loaded on trains and then they started to the fac- 


tory. 

When they were near the facto 
dumped into the river, then they float 
into the factory. After they were just inside the 


they were 
up a trough 


factory they were cut in two by a big saw that 
went up and down, after they had been cut in 
two they were dum in real hot water and 
scalded after they had been taken out of the hot 
water, two men peeled the bark off the logs. 


Then the logs were put on a carriage that went 
back and forth, and cut the logs into lumber, then 
the lumber is put in sheds to dry. After it is 
dried it is made into doors and window frames 
and polished ready to be used, after the lumber 
and window frames are dried they are loaded on 
ships and trains and shipped all over the world. 

I thought the most interesting part was where 
the trees were marked and cut down and where 
they were dragged to where they were loaded on 
the trains. These pictures helped me to learn all 
about lumber and: other manufactures and I hope 
that we may see some again some time. 

Respectfully, 
WILLIAM SWATSLEY. 
Sixth Grade 
My Dear Mr. MILLER: 

I thank you for the opportunity of seeing your 
show of “Long-Bell” lumber.: It is very interest- 
ing to know how they make lumber. 

First men go through the timber and mark the 
trees that are to be cut down. 

The trunks are cut off then dragged with chains 
by a small locomotive and loaded on flat cars on 
which they are hauled to a river where they are 
dumped into the river. 

They float up the river to a sawmill where they 
- — up a trough by a revolving chain into 

e mill. 

After the logs are cut the same length they are 
put on a Dixie carriage and cut into boards and 
ties, then are carried through a trough to a cut- 
ting machine where they are sawed the lengths 
they want by disc saws, then are carried on and 
are steamed. 

After they are steamed men put them into doors 
and window frames and they are sandpapered. 

Yours truly, 
CHARLES RICK. 
My Dear Mr. MILLER: 

I can not express how thankful I am to have 
been able to attend the show which you showed 
the grade school of Gibson City. I learnt a good 
deal from it how the Long-Bell Lumber Company 
makes their lumber into useful things and I am 
quite sure the children of the schools also learnt 
how the Long-Bell company prepares their lum- 
ber for use. 

The first thing that is done with the trees in the 
forest are marked by cutting it so the men which 
come to cut down the trees will know which of 
the trees are of size to be cut and made into 
lumber. 

After the trees have fallen to the ground they 
are taken by derrick to the train on cars, then 
they are lifted into the cars by another derrick 
and taken to the stream. After reaching the 
stream the logs are dumped into the water and 
floated to the mill and sometimes they get caught 
and some one goes out among them so as to start 
them going down. When they reach the mill 
they are taken into the mill by rollers. After 
inside the mill they are cut into quarters, then 
put into boilers until the bark has been softened 
enough to be taken off, then they are taken out of 
the boilers and the bark taken off. 

After the bark has been taken off they are put 
into the saw and sawed into different lengths. 

After they have been cut into lengths and shaved 
into the right thickness they are made into win- 
dows, doors and other things. 

After they have been made into things they 
are shipped away or taken to town. 

But some of them are not made into thi 
before Lacy the mill but are afterwards made 
into houses, barns and other various things. 

After seeing how the lumber was made at Long- 
Bell mill I shall always buy Long-Bell lumber and 
have my home made of Long-Bell lumber if 
possible. Sincerely, 

Atta M. MITCHELL, 


Seventh Grade 
My Dear Sir: 


I am writing this letter to tell you how much 
we enjoyed the moving pictures that day we chil- 
dren went to see them through your kindness. 

It was like a trip to our great forests and saw- 
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mills and to the places where they manufacture 
lumber into useful things. 

I think the children all enjoyed it very much 
and we thank you for our pleasant afternoon and 
for what we learned from being there. 

Respectfully yours, 
CHARLES LIVINGSTON. 
My Dear Mr. MILLER: 

In appreciation of the moving picture show on 
Long-Bell lumber, I am writing to tell you what I 
learned. 

I learned how they made Long-Bell lumber in the 
southern pine camps and also how they made the 
lumber in the northwestern pine camps. I learned 
how the lumber was dried and how poles were 
made, I also learned a great deal about the 
homes of the people of the factories. 

I think I learned more by seeing the show than 
if I had read a book on how they manufacture 
“Long-Bell Lumber.” 

Respectfully yours, 
GERALD LICHTENBERGER. 


Eighth Grade 
My Dear SIR: 

I am going to write about the show I saw of 
yours. We use lumber in all our building methods. 
In the southern part of the State is a large pine 
forest. The men have been waiting for the pines 
to grow into pines large enough to be used as 
lumber, which is only a few years. 

When these trees are big enough a certain man 
goes about marking the trees that are ready for 
use. He is followed by other men who cut down 
marked trees. By other men they are trimmed 
and cut into lengths that can be easily hauled on 
a flat car. 

After this is done they are dragged by long 
cables, run by steam engines, The railroad is near 
and you can see many empty cars waiting to be 
loaded with the large pine logs. There is a der- 
rick which loads the logs on these cars. One car 
holds about six logs and one engine pulls from 
forty to fifty cars. 

These logs are then taken to the mills. If you 
were riding on the train with the logs, the first 
thing you would see would be a large pond. The 
logs after reaching there are rolled off into the 
pond. The logs are then dragged up a large chute 
by long endless chains. Along their way they are 
sawed up into different sizes by large saws, which 
are run by electricity or steam. Some of these 
saws are as large as ten feet in diameter. If 
the logs are small, smaller saws are used. There 
are many different size saws used. 

As they go to another part of the mill, they 
are put on carriers. These carriers are used to 
cut the logs into strips or boards. As the logs 
are cut into pieces a man stands by, with a hook, 
that looks like a toy rake, and sends these strips 
on. These strips are put on carriers that run by 
two endless chains. Along these carriers are 
station men; it is their duty to separate the 
wood as to quality. They are then carried to large 
trimming machines. Here they are trimmed up 
nicely by the machines. From this station they 
are sent to labeling machines. On the end of 
each board is labeled the name of the camp “Long- 
Bell,” after which they are sorted for the lengths. 
They are then put on small cars and taken to a 
drying house. The boards are dried by steam heat. 

After these are left in the oven or shed from 
seventy-five to ninety-two hours, they are then 
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of the logs. The logs after they are cut up, are 
put on small cars or cages as they are called. 
They: are also dried by the use of steam. At the 
same time a tar or like is used to make the logs 
last longer, that is used as posts. Many kinds of 
posts that you get will soon decay easily. But 
a aa posts last the longest of any wood 
posts. 

The Long-Bell lumber is known the world over 


and is found to give good service to all who use, 

On Tuesday, January 4th, I saw your show, and 
I want to thank you for inviting us. The picture 
was very educational. There were many interest- 
ing things that I saw. I am sure that all enjoyed 
it very much. If everyone liked it as much as J 
did they would like to see other pictures. 

Yours respectfully, 
WILLIAM A, BalItry, 





Seventh Annual Tum-A-Lum Convention 


WALLA WALLA, WASH., Feb. 5.—The seventh 
annual Tum-A-Lum Lumber Co. convention, 
lasting for three days, was both interesting and 
practical. Fifty-five yards were represented 
with a total attendance of about two hundred 
fifty employees and their wives. A feature of 
the convention was the absence of stage-fright 
on the part of the delegates. This was accom- 
plished by letting them run the meeting. The 














Left to Right—J. M. Crawford, president; C. 
Howard Crawford, treasurer, and Harold E. 
Crawford, assistant secretary, of the Tum-A- 
Lum Lumber Co., and James T. Crawford, 
director Tum-A-Lum Lumber Co., secretary- 
treasurer, Whitehouse-Crawford Co. 


program was prepared to suit the men them- 
selves and they were instrumental in preparing 
‘ the schedule of events and felt entirely at home 
in the discussion of practical problems, in which 


they were intensely interested. Another fea- 
ture of the convention was the use of the plan- 
ing mill for a banquet and dance hall. A new 


that they can move it quickly and at a profit, 
In the evening of the first day the show ‘Bird 
of Paradise,’’ at the Keylor Grand Theater, 
was attended. 

The second day was devoted to bookkeeping 
suggestions, a hardware and implement con- 
ference, a discussion of plans and advertising, 
eredits and collections, sales and estimates and 
similar subjects. T. A. Paul, an attorney, 
answered legal questions propounded by those 
in attendance, while P. M. Winans, cashier of 
the First National Bank, gave a short talk on 
finance. Albert S. Skirving led the discussions 
on credits and collections, while C. Howard 
Crawford led that on bookkeeping problems, 
H. E. Crawford talked on plans, advertising 
and estimating, following which an estimating 
contest was initiated. In the estimating contest 
G. E. Willison, manager of the Pasco yard, won 
the prize, an autographed drawing of the hula 
dancer in the ‘‘Bird of Paradise’’ show. 

In the evening the second annual Mul-A-Mut 
sociable was held with a jazz band in attend- 
ance. The old time square dances were also in- 
dulged in. It was a most enjoyable event, espe- 
cially the initiation of candidates into the four 
degrees of the ‘‘Slivered and Splintered Order 
of the Mul-A-Muts.’’ 

The third day was devoted to a consideration 
of methods to be used in ordering material, 
what and when to order and answers to ques- 
tions put in a question box. W. J. Hindley 
also gave a very interesting talk, as a conclud- 
ing feature of the business sessions. The ban- 
quet, served in the planing mill, was started 
promptly at 6:30. The menus were printed on 
small pieces of fir and indeed it was a tempting 
array spread by Chef Kauffman and his as- 
sistants. Dr. O. H. Holmes spoke at the ban- 
quet on ‘‘Homes’’ while various songs and 
yells were indulged in by those present. Wil- 
liam W. Esselstyne (Echo Bill) of Echo, Ore., 
and W. P. Hershey, of Prineville, Ore., divided 


ATTENDANTS AT SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF TUM-A-LUM LUMBER CO. IN FRONT OF PLANING MILL WHERE 


taken to store houses where they are stored till 
‘they are needed to fill out orders. 

Some of this lumber is put on trains, and sent 
to cities that handle Long-Bell lumber. Some of 
the lumber is sent to other countries. 

The Long-Bell company also own a large white 
pine forest in the western part of the State near 
the foot of Mt. Shasta. 

The same method is used in taking the lumber 
to the mills as that of the southern pines. But 
when it reaches the mills it is not sawed up into 
pieces with the bark left on. To remove this bark 
‘the men have to put the logs in boiling water. 
After the logs are taken out of this hot water 
the bark will come off easily. The lumber after 
it is cut into pieces is taken to different sheds. 
In one of these sheds doors are made. Each man 
has a certain duty to do. If you go to other 
— you will see them making different size 

oxes. 

There are store houses where they are kept till 
needed. Some of the buildings have a capacity 
of over one hundred twenty million. All the logs 
are not used for building material. Some of the 
smaller logs are taken to a different part of the 
mill where they are made into posts. They are 
cut into halves and fourths according to the size 


BANQUET AND DANCE WERE HELD 


floor was laid in the mill especially for the oc- 
casion, and made an excellent dance floor. 
Peter Kauffman, for thirty-eight years planing 
mill foreman, was chef for the banquet and was 
ably assisted by his mill force. 


The opening address was made by Mayor 
Ben Hill, of Walla Walla, who was responded 
to by L. E. Smith on behalf of those attending 
the convention. Following this a general in- 
troduction of the managers and delegates took 
place and statistics relating to the affairs of 
the company were given. The afternoon of the 
first day was given over to a consideration of 
local problems together with talks on fuel and 
shingles. -C. Howard Crawford led in the fuel 
discussion. Following this the dead stock auc- 
tion took place, with W. C. Wade as auctioneer. 
This is an annual feature of the convention, 
whereby stock which does not move well is auc- 
tioned off to other yard managers who believe 


honors as prize songsters. There was much 
rivalry between the Washington and Oregon 
‘divisions. All in all those attending the con- 
vention said that it was the most successful one 
ever held. 


INFORMATION FOR TREE PLANTERS 


Persons who contemplate planting forest 
trees for any purpose, but particularly those 
who are planning woodlots of hardwoods, will 
find much valuable information in Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 1123 just published by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. It lists trees suit- 
able for various purposes, gives addresses of 
nurseries prepared to furnish them, and tells 
how to extract tree seeds, care for them, and 
plant them. Instructions are given for caring 
for the young trees, both in the nurseries and 
after transplanting, and estimates of the rates 
of growth that may be expected. 
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Will Initiate Advertising and Sales Promotion Department 
and Savings Associations to Make Home Owning Easy 


STERLING, KANn., Feb. 8.—An announcement 
of more than usual interest is made by D. J. 
Fair, president of the D. J. Fair Lumber Co., 
that on Feb. 15 he will inaugurate for his 
yards an advertising and sales promotion de- 
partment on a large scale. Mr. Fair has been 
planning the establishment of such a depart- 
ment for a number of years. He has been 
looking for a capable man to manage it, and 
has found in R. 8. Hinman, formerly of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
an executive who is in perfect accord with him 
as to the policy and program for such a 
department. 


Larger Volume Necessary for Profit 


As to the need for this department, Mr. Fair 
says: ‘‘The trouble with the retail lumber 
business is that its profits are spasmodic. Over 
a 10-year period the returns on the investment 
necessary to carry on the business average 
unsatisfactorily.’’? It becomes necessary, 
therefore, for the retail lumber merchant to 
build up a larger volume of sales—a larger 
volume of net sales—in order that he may 
realize a fair return on his investment over a 
period of years. Mr. Fair intends to cultivate 
his territory more intensively than ever. Un- 
der Mr. Hinman’s direction the advertising 
and sales promotion department will prepare 
in detail a most careful analysis of the build- 
ing needs of the community which the D. J. 
Fair company’s yards serve, and will keep this 
information always up to the minute. Mr. 
Fair has outlined a very simple, yet complete 
and practical system to do so in such a way 
that the managers at his yards will always 
have before them a careful classification of 
data as to the building needs of their respec- 
tive communities. 


Cards Tell Needs of Prospects 


For every farmer in the territory which the 
D. J. Fair company’s yards serve the new 
department is to have a printed card—a sur- 
vey ecard, on which the farmer’s name is 
printed at the top, underneath which follows 
a complete printed list of all the implements, 
accessories, structures ete., used on the mod- 
ern farm, There will be two vertical columns 
opposite this classification. The first one will 
give the year that the house, for instance, was 
built, or that a chicken coop was built; the 
next column will provide for just a check 
mark, as,\for instance, in reading straight 
across: Mr, Farmer’s barn was built in 1895. 
The check follows, which shows that there is 
something needed as regards the barn, while on 
the reverse side of the card is given a com- 
plete description of what is needed, whether 
it is a new barn, or a new roof on the barn. 
A little further down face of card there may be 
a cheek opposite Delco lighting system, which 
will point to information on the opposite side 
of the card that Mr. Farmer should have such 
a system on his farm, with additional notation 
as to his ability to pay, and only such neces- 
sary other facts as will be needed. On the 
reverse of the survey ecard, in addition to the 
notation such as ‘‘can easily use and afford a 
Deleo system; needs badly siding on barn,’’ 
there is a printed classification of farms in 
general, Mr, Fair has divided farms into four 
classifications, Class 1 covers all one-crop 
farms; class 2, one-erop and stock farms; class 
8, all farms with rotation of crops, summer 
fallowing ete.; class 4, all class 3 farms whose 
Owners are especially progressive, as shown by 
their reading of the various journals prepared 
for their benefit, their close touch with the 
county agents ete. Mr. Farmer will have a 
check mark on one of these classifications, as 
4 general basis for the detailed information 
to guide the representative of the advertising 
and sales promotion department. 

The next card is a cross index eard, which is 
a classification not by names like the survey 
card, but by things used on a modern farm. 


For instance, in the case of Mr. Farmer men- 
tioned above, there will be noted on the card 
labeled ‘‘Barns’’ his name and address with 
the exact description of the present condition 
of his barn, with detailed information as to 
eredit and character, for the complete informa- 
tion of the company. 

On the back of the cross index ecard is a 
record of the various contacts, personally or 
by mail, that the lumber company has had 
with Mr. Farmer. The particular piece of 
printed material sent out by the lumber com- 
pany is indicated by a number, and there is 
space on the back of this card for brief nota- 
tion as to what the result of each such contact 
with Mr. Farmer was, opposite the number of 
the piece of literature he received; with addi- 
tional space for a notation of personal contact. 
In this way it is made possible and convenient 
for a representative of the yard to approach 
Mr. Farmer with an exact knowledge of his 
needs, and consequently so to plan the ap- 
proach as to get results. 

Mr. Fair and Mr. Hinman intend that no 
effort shall be spared in keeping the informa- 
tion up to date. All the representatives are 
instructed to take the time necessary to inquire 
of and visit with farmers to find out their 
needs, thus supplementing the comprehensive 
canvass by literature from the home office. 


Model Farm Helps Close Deals 


Mr. Fair has a model farm of eighty acres 
on which he is constantly experimenting with 
new conveniences sold at his yards. He is 
instructing his representatives, after inform- 
ing themselves from the cards as to the needs 
of Mr. Farmer, to call on Mr. Farmer and 
take him to Mr. Fair’s farm and show by ac- 
tual demonstration what Mr. Farmer needs. 
For instance, Mr. Farmer will be confronted 
with a model barn, boxed, papered and in- 
sulated like a house. He will see a silo built 
in proper position with relation to the barn, 
and having the most modern conveying 
machinery for hay and litter carrying. He 
will see a barn that is specially braced for 
Kansas winds, yet having no struts or legs 
interfering with its capacity for hay. Mr. 
Farmer will view a new modern water system 
and will observe a modern lighting system 
etc. In looking over the farm, of course, em- 
phasis will be put on such needs of Mr. Farmer 
on his own farm as the representative has 
learned about from the ecards at the office. 
Then back to the lumber yard, where the rep- 
resentative will give Mr. Farmer a guaranteed 
bill of material along with proper and complete 
plans and specifications for such work as will 
modernize his farm. : 


Encouraging Saving for Home Building 

But how, asks Mr. Fair, can we sell a man a 
bill who has no money? The lumber dealer is 
the logical man to inaugurate building and 
loan associations in his territory. ‘There are 
many different forms of loan association. Mr. 
Fair has injected a new attitude toward them 
by his policy of inaugurating savings associ- 
ations, not organized for profit. Mr. Fair 
does not believe in charging commission, but 
proposes to start with the children in the 
grammar schools and educate them toward 
saving for a home of their own, keeping in 
contact with them year by year, almost week 
by week, until marriage. Mr. Fair says it is 
the object of his life to see young couples in 
his community walk from church into their 
own homes, ready for them and made possible 
by savings from childhood. Mr. Fair believes 
that most of the divorees and marital unhap- 
piness are based on the inability of young 
people to provide a home of their own before 
they reach middle age or later years. Young 
people find so many demands, so many things 
to provide for, children year by year are so 
expensive, there are so many duties to the 
community, church and business, that invari- 


ably years of planning and thinking are neces- 
sary before they realize their cherished desire, 
a home. 

Mr. Fair believes that the retail lumberman 
ean do nothing so patriotic and so much in 
the interest of the community welfare as to 
inaugurate habits of thrift on his own responsi- 
bility from his own lumber yard, such as to 
foster, encourage and develop, ‘‘stay-with’’ 
and complete the saving habit on the part of 
the young people from early years up until 
their marriage. Readers are familiar with the 
facts that have appeared in this newspaper 
from time to time illustrating the tremendous 
importance of industrial workers being prop- 
erly housed, and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
agrees with Mr. Fair that if it were possible 
that a large number of them could walk into 
their homes from the church, a very large per- 
centage of the unrest and discontent would 
evaporate. 


Inculcating Love of Home in Children 


Mr. Fair lays great stress on these savings 
associations being run by a secretary from the 
office of the lumber yard. He has gained the 
approval by the State superintendent of public 
instruction, also the county superintendent of 
public instruction, and lastly the school boards 
in his various school districts, of a plan to pre- 
pare in his advertising and sales promotion 
department a manuscript to be read by the 
teachers in the various schools thirty minutes 
a day per week thruout the whole school year. 
These manuscripts are to be most carefully 
prepared and will deal with only the broad, 
wholesome subjects that center around thrift 
and home owning and are designed to fill the 
young people with a longing for their own 
homes and an ever increasing knowledge of the 
importance of their owning a home of their 
own, and the importance to themselves, to their 
community and to their State, as well as to the 
nation, of such home ownership. 

Mr. Hinman promises that his department 
will be indefatigable in preparing these manu- 
scripts. There will be prizes offered from time 
to time for methods of saving and the amounts 
of saving; in other words, there will be a 
constant stimulation from the department 
toward keeping the pupils’ minds upon this 
subject of thrift and home owning, in spite of 
the pressure put on young people by other 
activities of school life. 


Inducing Habits of Thrift 


Mr. Fair’s lumber yards are in a highly con- 
solidated school district. Five miles north 
from Sterling, Kan., one of the country schools 
provides for three years of high school work, 
has an auditorium, a kitchen and other con- 
veniences such as found in modern community 
houses. A school lying in another direction 
provides for two years of high school work. 
These are in addition to the unexcelled schools 
of Sterling. 

Mr. Fair purposes to develop junior, inter- 
mediate and senior departments in these build- 
ing and loan associations—or, as he prefers, 
savings associations—and to adapt the mate- 
rial provided by his advertising and sales 
promotion department to the ages of the young 
people. 

In this way Mr. Fair is preparing to answer 
the question that is confronting so many lum- 
ber dealers—How are we going to sell a mana 
bill who needs the material badly and can not 
pay for it in such a way that the lumber yard, 
with great demands upon its capital, can 
sell it? 

Each yard manager is required by the com- 
pany to take the I. C. 8. eourse in building 
construction, after completing which his salary 
is automatically raised $10 per month, for Mr. 
Fair has found his value to the company has 
increased at least that much. 

Retailers all over the country are watching 
Mr. Fair’s work with much interest. 
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High Labor Prices Prevent Home Building 





Public Will Not Pay Boom 
Time Wage Scales 





Building Material Prices Already Down: 


Near the 1913 Level 





There is still a tremendous shortage-of homes. '} 


The entire public is suffering directly. or indirectly as a result. 
We need homes. But it is impossible to build them—the cost is too great. 
The high cost of labor has stopped building. Materials havé bee cut'to almost 


& pre-war level. ‘But wages. are'still atthe peak of boom times. There has been 
_ practieally ‘no reduction: 
The figures ‘at the right of this column show that the materials used in build- 
ing’a home ‘such as picturedabove hate been reduced $1,973.50 in the last year, 
“while in that time the labor.on, the same house-has only been reduced $186. 
The public is waiting for labor to do its part. They will not build till labor 


comes down, They: wilt not pay $1.80 an hour for labor that was worth 70 cents 
before the war. The.boom is gone'and they will not pay boom wages. 


The Cost of Living Has Come Down 


It is perfectly fair to expect labor to reduce its wages. The cost of living ‘has 


fallen. Every day retailers are making new ‘reductions. Here are some figures. 


gathered from reliable sources that show what has happened to the cost of living: 


























Goods | 1920 Prices | Present Prices |Reduction 
Groceries | 45.00 32.00 13.00 
Meat 15.00 10.00. 5.00 . 
Serge Suit; 70.00 47.50 23.50 
Shoes . 15.00 10.50 4.50 

























These figures show that there has been a very: material cut. Manufacturers, 
‘wholesalers and retailers have taken their losses to meet new conditions." Now it 
is up to labor to do its part before the wheels of industry can begin to move again. 


Labor Must Cut Wages 


Skilled labor cannot escape making the cut. Wage are s0 high they are out of, 


balance. No one will pay them. Men are out of-work. Conditions are growing 
worse instead of better. Now is the time to return to normal.. To wait will mean 
disastet. 


Many union men’ are now working for less than’ union scale. That iis the only - 


- way they can get work. Many are walking the’ streets. Conditions are becoming 
worse every day because building is being held up. Small.cuts in wages will not 
“give the public confidence that it is again safe ‘for them to build. Then why not 
make the cut “all in a lump” and save,the situation? Oome down to present price 
fevels. Then give the move the: greatest possible publicity to get the public to go 
ahéad with the buildiggs they want. ibs 


Laborigg Mei, here is the problem you face: Either you continue to demand 
wartitne wages and remain idle, or‘you can reduce your wages to somewhere near 


the pre-war basis and have plenty of work and a good-income. NOW<is the time to - 


~make the eut. Gain the public confidence and your battle is won. 





Material for this advertisement. waa gathered from: 
wholesale, retail and labor sources by an‘fhvestigating 
committee appointed by the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ 
association. The report of their findings will be read 
before their convention at the Rome Hotel, Wednesday, 
February 9, at 4 p.m. 











1 ‘tigures.. 
ket. They are not, trying to save themselves from losses, 








The Gidea this House 


Represent Costs of Items Used in Constructing the Average Home 

























Pre-War Present Reduction | Prospects of Further 




















“Prices _| "Price Price in Year Reductions 
Lumber $1 ,345.00 ‘annot oes Maggs eae 
Interior | =. 800.00 ) | 400.00 





Depend# oo Labor Reducti 
Labor ia 70% of Millwork Cost 





30¢ 















Depends on Wage Reductions 


Depends on Labor Reductions 


Gradual Reduction’ Bossivic 


Gradval Reductions Possible 
Gradual Reductions Possible 





$5 of Cost of Pres: 
Tabor ana Goa 






‘Depends’on Lowering of Labor 


Labor Costs on this House 





The Above Facts Show 


All material men have ‘marked off their losses. If it 
were not for freight rate increases, they jrould now be. scll- 
‘ng at ‘practically their pre-war Sigures. Tiltse ‘freight 
tates cannot be reduced. 


Lumber Mills and Retail. Laimber Pen are eplling at 
f ;, Their prices are based on the present-mar-- 


marked off total losses of €220,080 on millwork and lumber 
left over from last year. They sre basing their prices tqday \ 
on the prosent, low lumber market. 


On the other hand labor has‘not lowered wage seajes 
in proportion, The cost of living has eonte down, but there 
hak only been one small reductsén in labor to date. 

Is this fair? We who need homes, wé who are psy 
ing extraordinarily high rents are the judges. Reots will” 
not come down till more homes are built. ~Laber must ¢o- 
operate with us or else suffer in public opinion. 


by holding up the market. 
The “five largest. Millwork’ Factories in Nebraska have. 


4 








This Advertisement Paid for by: Building Material Dealers Who are Taking Their Losses and’ 
Wish the Public to Know the Facts 


The above is a reproduction of a full page ad run in the Omaha, Neb., papers Sunday, Feb. 6, by the retail lumber dealers of the city. The 
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facts were gathered after a very careful investigation. The ad evoked a great deal of interest among the members of the Nebraska Lum- 


ber Dealers’ Association who discussed it at length during the annual convention held in Omaha, Feb. 9-11 
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N ebraska Lumber Dealers in Annual 
Convention View Future With Confidence 


OmaHA, NEB., Feb. 9.—The annual conven- 
tive of the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion opened at the Rome Hotel here today with 
a jJarge attendance. Community singing of 
patriotie and popular songs disclosed lots of 
pep and the meeting started off with the vim 
and vigor that characterize these midwestern 
lumbermen. 

President’s Address 


The first number on the regular business pro- 
gram was the address of the president, S. D. 
Ayers, of Central City, which was a short but 
comprehensive one. He ealled attention to 
the program that had been arranged and 
urged all to participate in the discussions of 
the various problems before the convention. 
He reviewed the last year with the deflation 
that followed the excessive stimulation in all 
lines of business and said that the Nebraska 
lumber dealers are justified in having con- 
fidence in the revival of business and he was 
sure they would do their full share to restore 
business to normal activity. 


President Ayers told of the meeting of the 
National Federation of Retail Lumber Asso- 
ciations held in Chicago in September, 1920, 
which he attended as his association’s dele- 
gate, and to which thirteen associations sent 
representatives and 10,500 yards were repre- 
sented. Recommendations made at this meet- 
ing, he said, if adopted by the maufacturers 
will be of great advantage to the dealers as 
well as to the ultimate consumer. One rec- 
ommendation was for the adoption of a uni- 
form order blank, and he urged his associa- 
tion to go on record as favoring it as it will 
increase harmony between buyers and sellers. 

President Ayers also recommended that the 
Nebraska dealers do all in their power to pre- 
vent imposition of duty on Canadian lumber, 
believing that such a tariff would restrict the 
buying market, compel an excessive depletion 
of national forests, increase the cost of lum- 
ber and restrict the building of homes, which 
will prevent thousands of laboring men secur- 
ing employment. 

He said that it is the duty of the members 
of the association as retail lumber dealers to 
ndeavor to bring about a resumption of build- 
ing activities by selling material on a basis 
of present market or replacement cost and to 
use their influence to induce manufacturers 
and dealers in allied building materials to 
make corresponding reductions. The presi- 
ient in closing his address said dealers should 

ok forward as conservative working opti- 

ists who are willing to put their shoulders 

) the wheel and by their labors bring about 

e conditions desired and that are coming. 


Secretary’s Report 


When the president had concluded the read- 
‘tg of his address Secretary E. E. Hall, of Lin- 
‘2, presented his report. The secretary re- 
wed conditions during the last twelve months, 
‘ich have been trying and uncertain months 
or retailers as well as millmen; touching upon 
ic wild speculation, the transit car, difficulties 
getting stocks, the home building boom and 
collapse; order cancelation and kindred 

‘is. Notwithstanding the fact that retailers 
‘speeted there was a connection between the 
‘ontifulness of transit cars and the scarcity of 
cks ordered direct from the mills, Mr. Hall 
id that some millmen, disregarding the rapid 
hereases in price, filled the orders on their 
' 08s as rapidly as car supply would permit. 
‘ese, he said, should be marked by dealers 


ior f 


future patronage. 

_ Referring to attempts to promote a building 
oom at the present time, the secretary said 
vat while legitimate trade should be fostered, 
especially in the home building line, he thought 
‘uy attempt to boom building just now would 
ve mopportune, The business situation, he 


thought, should be clarified and equalized be- 
fore any attempt is made to create ‘‘an ab- 
normal demand for lumber.’’ 


Secretary Hall told about the appointment 
during the early summer of a committee of 
representatives of the various associations to 
watch legislation. This committee, consisting 
of a representative from each congressional dis- 
trict, and known as the Governmental Relations 
Committee, was to function thru a central 
committee, of which C. 8. Keith, of Kansas City, 
Mo., is chairman. The duties of the committee, 
the secretary said, were confined to matters of 
national legislation affecting the industry as a 
whole. Representation on the committee from 
the Nebraska association comprised the follow- 
ing: F. C. Krotter, Palisade, chairman; Don 
Critehfield, Lincoln, Dist. No. 1; R. B. Weller, 
Omaha, Dist. No. 2; S. W. Lightner, St. Ed- 
wards, Dist. No. 3; W. H. DeBolt, Beatrice, 
Dist. No. 4; F. A. Good, Cowles, Dist. No. 5; 
and Elmer Coates, North Platte, Dist. No. 6. 

In October a call had been received from the 
Federation of Retail Merchants of Nebraska, 
asking each trade organization to be represented 


S. D. AYERS, CENTRAL CITY; 
President Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association 


at a conference to discuss a proposed cost mark- 
ing bill. The association’s representative at the 
conference was R. B. Weller. The conference 
opposed the bill and it was not offered. 

Just prior to the meeting of the Nebraska leg- 
islature the president appointed the following 
legislative committee: R. B. Weller, Omaha, 
and John Murty, Alvo. For the first time in 
many years, however, few objectionable bills 
were offered and no attempt was made to change 
the lien laws of the State. One bill, which was 
aimed at interinsurance, is referred to in the 
secretary’s report to the insurance department. 


The association also was represented at a 
hearing before the State railway commission in 
matters affecting demurrage rates, the fixing 
of rates for leases of railroad ground for com- 
mercial purposes and the reclassification of 
empty cement bags and other minor measures. 
The secretary reported also that the association 
had made an arrangement with a correspondence 
school whereby it is able to offer to ambitious 
retail lumbermen of the State a very complete 
course known as the ‘‘Retail Lumbermen’s 
Scholarship. ’’ 

Membership in the association during the 
year, the secretary reported, has made a net 
gain of thirty-nine; the entire membership be- 


ing 437. During the year four members have 
been lost by death; these being R. L. Avery, 
president of the Cornbelt Lumber Co.; S. L 
Moore, of Moore & Hunsaker; Capt. B. M. 
Frees; and Adrian F. Barstow, son of W. H. 
Barstow, of the Koupal & Barstow Lumber Co. 

The secretary announced that the association 
had subscribed for a standard credit rating serv- 
ice for the convenience of the association and its 
membership thru which it is able to give credit 
information. 


The secretary suggested the advisability of the 
association’s adopting a standard order blank 
and a uniform plan book service, if satisfactory 
arrangements can be made with some concern 
supplying such service. 


Secretary Hall’s report detailing receipts and 
expenditures for the last year showed a sub- 
stantial balance on hand. Im closing he said 
that he felt that the darkest hour had passed 
and that dealers might safely rely upon the 
sound common sense of the American people to 
bring back prosperity. 

The next address was by Harry Moss, secre- 
tary of the Omaha Chamber of Commerce, whose 
topic was ‘‘The Nation’s Wheel of Progress,’’ 
which he said must be kept in proper balance. 
The elements involved in maintaining such bal- 
ance, the speaker said, are man power, raw pro- 
duction, manufactured production and com- 
merce, 


The subject of uniform order blank being 
brought up for consideration, the convention 
voted unanimously in favor of such a form. 


THURSDAY’S SESSION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


OmAHA, NEB., Feb. 10.—At the afternoon 
session today the full page advertisement that 
had been inserted in the Sunday editions of 
the Omaha dailies by the lumber dealers was 
presented to the convention and aroused con- 
siderable discussion. No action in connection 
with the matter was taken by the convention 
but it was referred to the committee on resolu- 
tions with the request that it present a report 
at the third day’s session. 


Following this action the convention was ad- 
dressed by a representative of labor. 


GOVERNMENT FORESTRY EXAMINATIONS 


The United States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C., announces examinations for 
the following positions: 

Engineer in forest products, $2,400 to $3,600 a 
year. 


Association engineer in forest products, $2,160 
to $2,340 a year. 


Assistant engineer in forest products, $1,500 to 
$2,100 a year. 


Chemist in forest products, $2,400 to $3,600 a 
year. 


Associate chemist in forest products, $2,160 to 
$2,340 a year. 


Assistant chemist in forest products, $1,500 to 
$2,100 a year. 


Wood technologist, $2,400 to $3,600 a year. 


Associate wood technologist, $2,160 to $2,340 a 
year. 


Assistant wood technologist, $1,500 to $2,100 a 
year. 

Applications will be rated as received until 
May 3, 1921, and those who wish to receive fur- 
ther information, including application blanks, 
should address the Civil Service Commission. 


SEEK COMPULSORY FIRE EDUCATION 


The National Association of Credit Men is 
‘backing a proposed law in thirty-nine States 
which would make the teaching of fire prevention 
compulsory in the public schools. This bill is 
based upon one which was passed last year in 
‘New Jersey and which thus far has given excel- 
lent results. 
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SEEK HARDWOOD RATE ADJUSTMENT 

MeEmpHIs, TENN., Feb. 7.—Machinery is be- 
ing rapidly set in motion looking to a read- 
justment of freight rates on the lower grades 
of hardwood lumber and forest products, to 
the end that these, representing more than 60 
percent of hardwood output, may be able to 
move to market on a profitable basis. 

The Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
thru W. L. Wellford, chairman of the rate ad- 
justment committee, has addressed letters to 
the presidents of the principal railroads in the 
South and Southwest, advising them of the 
resolutions adopted at the annual meeting of 
this organization Jan. 20 and asking them to 
take part in a conference with officials and mem- 
bers of this organization looking to rate read- 
justment. A number of the roads have ex- 
pressed themselves as heartily in favor of the 
proposed conference. 

J. H. Townsend, secretary-treasurer of the 
association, in a letter to members, says: 


Many of the railroad presidents realize that 
freight rates have been increased to such extent 
as practically to prohibit the movement of low 
grade forest products. A number of the members 
feel that the only logical way to bring this about 
is for the carriers to effect a. horizontal reduction 
in rates. For instance, rates from southwestern 
territory to eastern cities were advanced 33% 
percent. Some feel that these should be decreased 
33% percent. From other territory rates were ad- 
vanced 40 percent to the same destinations, and 
the feeling with respect to these is that they should 
be reduced 40 percent. This would in large meas- 
ure restore the relative adjustment between the 
several producing territories. 

Other members feel that while this basis may be 
correct we should have it applied only to the lower 
grades of lumber and they suggest that such low 
grade lumber be billed at a released valuation. 

We have several propositions in mind which we 
feel will be fair to the entire industry but we are 
exceedingly anxious to obtain a full and free ex- 
pression from operators in every section and we 
will appreciate it greatly if you will let us have 
your views concerning this important subject. 

Mr. Townsend, speaking further on the same 
subject, said today: 

The association represents the hardwood produc- 
ing area in the South and Southwest but it also 
represents a great deal of the hardwood producing 
territory north of the Ohio and east of the Mis- 
sissippi River and it is not desirous of taking 
steps that will prove advantageous to one region 
at the expense of another. It therefore seems best 
that there should be complete elimination of the 
advances on low grade lumber as granted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in Ex Parte 74, 
thus paving the way for ironing out any inequali- 
ties in rates that may exist as affecting the various 
territories. 


In an address before the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Memphis Saturday afternoon, Mr. Town- 
shend stated that the only proper basis for ap- 
proaching readjustment involved (1) rates 


based on ‘‘released valuation’’ or (2) rates’ 


representing complete elimination of the ad- 
vances which were allowed on low grade lum- 
ber in the various ratemaking territories by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. It would 
therefore seem that these two lines of approach 
are receiving greatest consideration at the 
hands of the association. 

The argument that appears of greatest 
weight with the carriers is that present high 
rates on low grade lumber preclude movement 
of that class of material, and that carriers re- 
ceive a much smaller revenue than on the old 
rates, so far as lower grades are concerned. 

The position of the association as to the 
necessity for rate adjustment is set forth in the 
resolutions referred to, which have already been 
published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and 
in the letter, addressed to the roads in part 
as follows: 

It is undoubtedly true that a most serious situa- 
tion confronts the hardwood industry of the South 
and Southwest today, due largely to the existing 
adjustment of freight rates. 

In shipping hardwoods from southern and south- 
western territories to the great consuming markets 
in central freight association and eastern terri- 
tories etc. our shippers are unable to dispose of the 
larger portion of their product, which is of the 
lower grades, due to competition with northern 
woods, which are able to reach these markets at 
much more favorable freight rates. : 

Unless some relief can be obtained the operations 
of our mills must necessarily be severely handi- 








capped and their output unreasonably curtailed if, 
indeed, they can continue to exist; all of which 
means heavy losses of tonnage to lines, such as 
yours, that have been largely built up on the forest 
products traffic. Further, it must be obvious that 
where the hardwood operators in this territory 
can only dispose of their highest grades, the me- 
dium and lower grades of logs will be deadened in 
the woods and represent not only a total loss in 
tonnage, but also a total economic loss. 

We realize the serious problems confronting the 
carriers and shippers alike in the matter of trans- 
portation during this period of readjustment, but 
we also realize that our respective interests are 
identical. We hope, therefore, that this matter 
may be approached with an open mind, recalling 
that a level of rates which retards to an unbear- 
able extent the movement of such an important 
volume of traffic as is here involved may well be 
considered a poorer investment from every stand- 
point than a somewhat lower adjustment, which 
will move the business and may fairly be made 
to yield a reasonable transportation profit. 

Aside from the compelling practical necessity of 
readjustments which will enable the mills to mar- 
ket their product, we call attention to the commis- 
sion’s decision in Ex Parte 74, on which the present 
rates stand, and from which the following clause 
is quoted: 

“Most of the factors with which we are dealing 
are constantly changing. It is impossible to fore- 
east with any degree of certainty what the volume 
of traffic will be. The general price level is chang- 
ing from month to month and from day to day. It 
is impracticable at this time to adjust all of the 
rates on individual commodities. The rates to be 
established on the basis hereinbefore approved must 
necessarily be subject to such readjustments as the 
facts may warrant. It is conceded by the car- 
riers that readjustments will be necessary. It is 
expected that shippers will take these matters up 
in the first instance with the carriers, and the 
latter will be expected to deal promptly and effect- 
ively therewith, to the end that necessary readjust- 
ments may be made in as many instances as prac- 
ticable without appeal to us.” 

We would suggest that a conference be accorded, 
at which our members can be represented and pre- 
sent to your roads all of the facts in detail; and 
in view of the overwhelming importance of the 
matter, we believe that immediate action should 
be taken. 


TO PAY PART OF GUARANTY 


WasuHineTon, D. C., Feb. 8.—The House 
today passed the Winslow bill, authorizing the 
payment of about $340,000,000 to the railroads 
on account of the Government guaranty pro- 
vided in the Transportation Act. It is ex- 
pected that the bill will be passed by the Sen- 
ate. It first came up in the House on yester- 
day but the necessary two-thirds vote could 
not be mustered to pass it under suspension 
of the rules. Today the measure was passed 
without a roll call. 


PROTEST CHANGE IN DUNNAGE RULES 


WasuineTon, D. C., Feb. 8.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, with the 
approval of various regional associations, is tak- 
ing steps to prevent the western carriers chang- 
ing the rules covering dunnage on shipments of 
forest products on flat and gondola cars. The 
matter was discussed at a meeting in Chicago 
last week. The carriers propose to change the 
rules, which provide a flat allowance of 500 
pounds for dunnage, by making an allowance 
covering the actual weight of stakes etc. not to 
exceed 500 pounds. 

Lumber shippers say that if a change is made 
from the flat allowance of 500 pounds, which has 
been in operation for thirteen years without any 
question having been raised, the actual weight 
of dunnage should be allowed without any maxi- 
mum. 

Telegrams received from several regional asso- 
ciations show that the average weight of dun- 
nage used is more than 500 pounds, in some in- 
stances greatly in excess of that figure. The 
fear expressed by most lumbermen is that if a 
change is made to an actual weight basis much 
confusion and many disputes will arise, since few 
shippers have facilities for weighing dunnage. 

Actual weight is used in California and the 
California Redwood” Association is inclined to 
favor that system, but a good many shippers 
complain that it works a hardship and results 
in many differences and disputes regarding 
weights. 

In view of the consensus that the present dun- 
nage allowance of 500 pounds is too low, one 


suggestion made is that a formal complaint be 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
urging that this allowance be increased. In the 
case of hardwood it is pointed out that the aver- 
age probably is close to 800 pounds. 

The matter has been turned over to Frank 
Carnahan, traffic secretary of the national asso- 
ciation, who is in communication with the several 
regional associations. 


INTERVENES IN PENALTY CASE 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 7.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has issued an order per- 
mitting the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion to intervene in Docket No. 11,818, filed 
by the American Wholesale Lumber Association 
to test the $10 penalty charge on carloads of 
lumber held for reconsignment beyond the 48- 
hour free time period. 


SUSPENDS WESTERN TARIFF SCHEDULE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 7.+—-The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has suspended until March 
14 certain schedules in Item No. 44 on page 24 
of Spokane & Eastern Railway & Power Co.’s tariff, 
I. C. C. No. 8, which provide for the non-absorp- 
tion of the switching charges at Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho, on lumber and articles taking lumber rates 
received from the Northern Pacific Railway origi- 
nating at Coeur d’Alene and Post Falls, Idaho, 
when destined to points on or via the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul railway, the Great Northern, 
Northern Pacific and other lines, 


ORDERS ROAD TO CARRY LUMBER 


CENTRALIA, WASH., Feb. 5.—A _ decision just 
rendered by the State public commission will re- 
quire the Silver Lake Railway & Logging Co., 
operating between Silver Lake and Castle Rock, 
to act as a common carrier. A large tract of 
valuable timber, over 50 percent of which is yellow 
fir of the highest quality, has been bottled up by 
this company near Silver Lake for a number of 
years, because it refused to grant shipping facili- 
ties to other owners over its line, which is the 
only one running into that district. I. J. Ed- 
wards and William McKinley, of Castle Rock, rep- 
resenting owners of timber land in the Silver Lake 
district, negotiated a sale with the Tenino Lumber 
Co. for 30,000,000 feet of lumber, provided they 
could force the railway company to furnish ship- 
ping facilities. The public service commission 
ordered the company to handle freight over its 
railroad and gave the company thirty days in 
which to submit a schedule. 


COMMISSION ACTS IN FIVE CASES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 7.—Division 1 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in a _ formal 
opinion in Docket No. 10,751—L. H. Mille vs. 
Director General as agent and Northern Pacific 
Railway Co.—finds that certain shipments of logs 
from a logging spur near Wilkeson, Wash., to 
Tacoma and Kennydale, Wash., moving intrastate 
during the period of Federal control and prior to 
Jan. 18, 1919, were overcharged. Reparation will 
be awarded when the exact amount of the over- 
charge is ascertained under the rules. Shipments 
moving on and after Jan. 18, 1919, are found to 
have been undercharged and the applicable rate 
unreasonable. The carrier is authorized to waive 
the undercharge on these shipments, The com- 
plainant billed or attempted to bill fir tree trunks 
as logs. These averaged 90 feet in length and, ex 
cept in a few instances, where two cars were used, 
each shipment required three cars. After reach- 
ing destination they were placed in a log dump and 
approximately one-half of them were sold to saw- 
mills, the remainder being manufactured into 
ships’ spars. Charges were assessed at the lumber 
rates on the ground that the shipments did not 
consist of “saw logs.”” The commission states that 
the shipments consisted of “logs” in the ordinary 
sense of the word and should have taken the log 
rate. 


In Docket No. 11,063—Holly Ridge Lumber 
Co. vs. Director General as agent and Missouri 
Pacific Railroad Co.—Division 3 finds that the 
switching charge of 2 cents per hundred pounds 
applicable at Monroe, La., was not and is not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful and orders 
the complaint dismissed. Commissioner Eastman 
dissented from the view of Commissioners Hal! 
and Ford, holding the carrier had not justified the 
switching charge by the evidence in the ‘record. 


In another opinion Division 3 dismissed No. 
11,509—Henderson Lumber Co. vs. Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Co. et al.—holding that the esti- 
mated weight of forty-five pounds per post as 
applied to a carload shipment of standard 6-foot 
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pit posts from Newark, W. Va., to Benicoll, Pa., 
was not unreasonable. 


In a supplemental report upon reargument of 
No. 8,479—American Fork & Hoe Co. et al. vs. St. 
Louis & San Francisco Railroad Co., Director Gen- 
eral as agent et al.—the commission finds that 
rates on handle material not fruther finished than 
sawed or turned to shape, in carloads, from 
Blytheville, Ark., to Thebes, Ill, and certain other 
destinations were unreasonable. Reparation is 
awarded, the exact amount due to be determined 
under the rules. Commissioner Hall filed a dis- 
senting opinion, stating he was unable to concur 
in the original report and found even greater 
difficulty with the supplemental report. The orig- 
inal decision upheld the contention of complain- 
‘ant that the rates assailed were unduly pre 
judicial to the extent that they exceeded the rates 
on lumber, but denied reparation. The question 
of reasonableness was not considered in the origi- 
nal report. Present rates are upon the basis 
sought by complainant. Shipments involved 
moved between Dec. 1, 1915, and Sept. 10, 1919. 
The issue was confined to the local and propor- 
tional rates from Blytheville to Memphis, Thebes 
and St. Louis, which were 3 cents higher than the 
lumber rates. These rates are found unreasonable 
to the extent that they exceeded lumber rates. 


“~ 


FOUR CASES ASSIGNED FOR HEARING 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 7.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has assigned lumber 
eases for oral argument as follows: 

March 2—Docket No, 11,218—Wilbur Lumber 
Co. et al. vs. Director General as agent Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Co. 

March 9—Docket No. 11,746—Gaynor Lumber 
Co. vs. Director General as agent Chicago & North- 
western Railway Co. et al. 

March 23—Docket No. 11,303—Farris Hardwood 
Lumber Co. et al. vs. Director General as agent 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway Co. ; 
and No. 11,402—Farris Hardwood Lumber Co. 
et al. vs. Director General as agent Tennessee 
Central Railroad Co. 


ASK OLD DIFFERENTIAL ON LUMBER 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Feb. 5.—Prompt res- 
toration of the old rail differential on southern 
pine and Pacific Northwest lumber was urged 
by the chamber of commerce this week in tele- 
grams sent the heads of the Northern Pacific, 
Great Northern, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
and Union Pacific. In speaking in behalf of the 
proposal, J. J. Donovan, vice president of the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, told the trus- 
tees of the chamber that the present differential, 
$3.60, is the largest single factor in causing 
the present slump in the lumber market. The 
telegram sent by the trustees follows: 

Our lumber and shingle industry is unable to 
ship its product at profit and is producing at less 
than one-fourth capacity, resulting in much un- 
employment and business stagnation. This condi- 
tion is largely due to the disturbance in differential 
between southern and western lumber by freight 
rates established August, 1920, to the detriment of 
the western products. We earnestly request the 
restoration of the old differential with the least 
Possible delay. 

That there is need of action of this sort is 
the belief of lumbermen thruout northwestern 
Washington, where few mills are running. 


WOULD IMPROVE TRANSPORTATION 


New Orueans, La., Feb. 7.—Col. F. S. Robins, 
director of service for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; W. L. Barnes, executive manager car 


Service division American Railway Association ; 
Chief Inspector F. C. Smith of the commission, and 
Felix M. Williams, of the American Railway Asso- 
Ciation’s field force, visited the Southern Pine 
Association offices last Tuesday to secure informa- 
tion regarding the needs of southern pine shippers 
and to discuss plans for the prevention in future 
of congestion at railway terminal centers. Mr. 
Barnes explained that it was the railway associa- 
tion's purpose and policy to give the mills the best 
Possible service, and that every effort would be 
made to move building materials promptly to desti- 
nations. Col. Robins’ investigation had to do 
Principally with terminal and car service condi- 
tions, which he discussed with P. A, Jordan, as- 
sistant traffic manager of the association. “A 
Smooth-working, independent local organization at 
the important terminals, composed of railroad and 
traffic representatives,” said Col. Robins, ‘‘will be 
the ready solution of future terminal congestions 
and car shortages. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission desires to appoint a competent service 
agent for this district to assist such a committee, 
hence it was thought advisable for the men charged 


with the responsibility to look over the ground 
in person, 











COMMITTEE WORKING ON TARIFF BILL 


WaSsHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 7.—The House 
ways and means committee is continuing its 
work on the general tariff bill which is to re- 
place the Underwood-Simmons Act. In addi- 
tion to the testimony given by witnesses who 
appeared at the hearing on lumber, the com- 
mittee has a mass of written testimony both 
for and against a tariff on lumber and forest 
products. Some lumbermen favor absolute free 
trade in lumber and express no fear whatever 
from Canadian competition. Others, who come 
in contact with Canadian competition, are in- 
sisting that they should have at least a recip- 
rocal or equalizing tariff duty; while still 
others are urging a tariff for revenue only. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation is following a neutral course and has not 
appeared either for or against a tariff. L. C. 
Boyle, its general counsel, has arranged for 
hearings or for the presentation of written 
statements both for and against a tariff, but 
only as a matter of convenience to lumbermen 
and associations. Mr. Boyle has made no 
statement to the committee and will not do so. 

Donald D. Conn, who appeared at the hear- 
ing in January for the Shevlin, Carpenter and 
Clark interests, has returned to Washington. 





A TRIBUTE 


We pay them tribute for their zeal in 
times past in this association, and for us 
who are spared to meet at this reunion 
and perpetuate this work in which they 
were much interested let us remember 
that we are not only in the lumber busi- 
ness but we are in a bigger business— 
the business of life itself, whose board 
rule is the Golden Rule, whose ledger has 
no annual closing, whose inventories are 
not footed in dollars and cents, and 
whose balance sheet we do not see. And 
may all our lives in this great business 
be typically square edge and sound, and 
to those of us who have passed the mid- 
day of life and our shadows are begin- 
ning to fall toward the East may we, as 
we journey on, blaze a safe trail for 
those who who shall follow after. And 
may the influence of our lives be a force 
for good years after our activity has 
ceased and our lips are sealed in silence. 
—aA tribute paid the deceased members 
by President D. S. Milloy, of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Penn- 
sylvania, in his address at the annual 
convention held in Pittsburgh, Feb. 9, 
10 and 11, 1921. 











In his testimony before the committee he 
strongly advocated free trade in lumber, de- 
elaring the industry does not require protec- 
tion and that a tariff would tend to delay build- 
ing. 
Even Democratic members of the committee 
showed sympathy with the situation in which 
some lumbermen find themselves as the result 
of Canadian competition. The situation of red 
shingle manufacturers made an especially last- 
ing impression upon the committee. The fact 
that Canada slapped a tariff on lumber im- 
mediately after the Underwood-Simmons Act 
placed it on the free list also deeply impressed 
committee members. 


SURVEY OF BUILDING COMPANIES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 9.—Belief on the 
part of prospective buyers that last year’s 
high costs of houses can not be maintained in a 
falling market is given as one of the main 
reasons why housing companies have encoun- 
tered difficulty in trying to dispose of new 
houses during the last six months, according 
to a statement issued today by the civic develop- 
ment department of the Chamber of Commerce 





of the United States. This department of the 
national chamber has just completed a survey 
of the activities of more than two hundred 
chambers of commerce interested in stimulating 
home building. 


The ‘‘slack’’ in employment is another reason 
attributed by housing companies sponsored by 
local chambers of commerce for the slump in 
the market. The survey shows that some com- 
panies are willing to sell immediately at a sacri- 
fice; others look for only a temporary slump, 
and are holding the houses or renting them, 
awaiting sales. 

The survey shows that fifty-seven housing 
and financing companies have started or com- 
pleted the building of 5,714 houses, and have 
made plans for building 1,000 more. In fifty 
other cities no housing companies have been 
created, but in many of them chambers of com- 
merce have in various ways encouraged and 
facilitated private building. The paid up capi- 
tal of forty-eight companies reporting is $11,- 
863,141.50. 

A majority of the companies reporting spe- 
cified that they favored the plan of selling 
houses, rather than renting them. 

Thirty-one companies reported difficulty in 
obtaining building materials. Many reported 
price reductions during the last few weeks; 
thirty-three expected reductions in the spring; 
five were doubtful, and eight did not expect 
reductions. F 

On the whole the companies have been able to 
get plenty of labor; ten reported trouble but 
of these three did not look for future trouble 
even under doubled or trebled production. 
Twenty companies reported no reduction in 
wages and twenty-seven said there had been or 
would be reduction in wages of common labor 
at least. 


NATIONAL OCCUPIES NEW OFFICES 


WasuineTon, D. C., Feb. 8.—Part of the 
personnel of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association is now established in the 
new headquarters of the association in the 
Southern Building which is centrally located 
on the corner of 15th and H streets. For the 
present the plan is to keep the statistical 
branch in Chieago. 


ENJOY GET-TOGETHER PARTY 


MontcomeEry, ALA., Feb. 7—A. T. Reckhow, 
of the A. G. Hauenstein Lumber Co. of Buffalo, 
N. Y., and H. Hurd, of Hurd Bros., also of 
Buffalo, left Sunday for home after spending 
almost a month in and near Montgomery. They 
were the last of a party of eastern retail lum- 
bermen who came south early in January to 
enjoy the hospitality of W. L. Shepherd and 
M. C. Shepherd, of W. L. Shepherd & Co., of 
Montgomery. 

From Jan. 10 to 15 the Shepherd brothers 
entertained their guests on a house boat in 
Grand Bay, near Mobile, and the hunting and 
fishing were greatly enjoyed by the visitors. 
Nearly every man in the party bagged his share 
of ducks but Messrs.. Hurd and McCabe led in 
shooting honors. 

In the party besides Mr. Reckhow and Mr. 
Hurd were Lawrence McCabe, of the McCabe 
Lumber Co., Spencerport, N. Y.; John J. Duffy, 
of the LaFayette Mill Lumber Co., Baltimore; 
George E. Waters, George E. Waters & Co., 
Baltimore; T. C. Adams, Minter Homes Corpo- 
ration, Huntington, W. Va.; M. C. Shepherd, 
W. L. Shepherd & Co., 110 W. Thirty-fourth 
Street, New York City; John C. Shepherd, John 
C. Shepherd Lumber Co., Charlotte, N. C.; and 
W. L. Shepherd, W. L. Shepherd & Co., Mont- 
gomery. 

All the visiting retailers are old friends and 
eustomers of W. L. Shepherd and the get- 
together party was an unusually enjoyable 
event. 
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Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 


Holds Its Eleventh Annual Conventicn 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 9.—The Southern Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association met at the 
Hotel Chisca this morning in eleventh an- 
nual convention, with an attendance so large 
and so representative as to belie the idea that 
the retailers or the wholesalers are passing 
thru any particular period of storm or stress 
as a result of the readjustment now in prog- 
ress in all lines of industry. The convention 
will last until tomorrow afternoon. 

President T. R. Reynolds, of Union City, 
Tenn., called the convention to order and in- 
troduced Rev. G. H. Kempe, McLemore Chris- 
tian Church, who prononuced the invocation. 

President’s Address 


After extending a brief welcome to those 
present President Reynolds delivered his an- 
nual address which sounded a distinct note of 
optimism regarding the retail lumber business 
in the territory covered by this organization. 
After briefly referring to the fact that the 
wave of prosperity on which lumbermen were 
lifted during the war had subsided and after 
recounting the other developments that come 
along with the recession of this wave of un- 
paralleled prosperity, he said: 

It is not the part of wisdom to refuse to look 
ugly facts in the face. We should do so, how- 
ever, not in the spirit of pessimism but simply 
for the purpose of so trying to understand the 
signs of the times as to find out what the occa- 
sion demands. The fact that things are not go- 
ing well is no reason for discouragement but is 
rather a _ challenge to deeper consecration and 
wiser and more heroic service. Such a challenge 
is presented to us in the present situation. 

We should be all the more encouraged to ad- 
dress ourselves with energy and determination 
to the task which confronts us if we take the 
pains to look on both sides of the shield because 
all present indications are not of a kind to dis- 
hearten. Business interests of the country were 
never more elastic than they are today and 
there are indications of increasing determination 
among them to adjust their methods to the needs 
of the hour. 

It seems fair to assume that legitimate busi- 
ness should move along normal lines in the near 
future. The attitude of labor toward readjust- 
ment of conditions will have much to do with the. 
manufacture of lumber and with the erection of 
buildings. Labor and industry should recognize 
that their interests are mutually dependent and 
should endeavor to codperate in the solution of 
their common ploblems. 

If the men who represent all kinds and char- 
acter of business in the United States could only 
unite in a movement not to fight each other, but 
firmly to expose the omissions of each and to 
spread the truth fairly, they might find a com- 
mon ground for coédperation and turn the whole 
trend of events toward a more amicable solution 
of their business relations. 

Referring to the housing problem, which 
closely affects the welfare of the retail lum- 
ber dealers, President Reynolds declared that 
every preference should be given to this. 
‘‘The health, comfort and well-being of our 
people is a matter of the utmost importance,’’ 
he continued. ‘‘The home is the unit of our 
civilization and the foundation of American 
institutions. ’’ 

He answered in the affirmative the question 
whether or not American industry, expanded 
to record proportions under the forced draft 
of war necessities, can be contracted toward 
normal conditions without tragic economic 
results, and asserted that every member of 
the retail lumber industry can answer this 
question in the same way in the light of the 
fact that he represents one of the substan- 
tial, legitimate, indispensable industries of the 
country. 

After briefly referring to the fact that com- 
modity prices have declined, in some sections 
to a point that represents actual loss, Presi- 
dent Reynolds said: ‘‘We feel that, in the 
agitation to reduce the cost of living and of 
the erection of buildings, the consuming pub- 
lic should have due regard for its future sup- 
plies of basic nécessities and not carry the 
agitation to a point of discouraging produc- 
tion.’? 

In concluding his address, he made the fol- 
lowing ringing appeal to members of the asso- 
ciation: 


Let us view the problems which confront us 
without fear or misgiving. Let us keep the door 
of opportunity open for individual initiative and 
enterprise, protecting thrift and frugality in our 
respective institutions, with the knowledge that 
efficient service is our only proper claim to exist- 
ence and that every essential business which is 
rendering a genuine service may face the future 
with abiding confidence, no matter how serious 
its problems, 


’ Secretary’s Report 

R. E. Montgomery, jr., secretary of the asso- 
ciation, submitted a brief oral report. He 
said that the retail lumber industry is passing 
thru the most strenuous times ever seen. It 
has had not only to face a serious decline in 
commodity prices and to sustain a heavy loss 
thru depreciation of large stocks of lumber on 
hand but it has run up against tight financial 
conditions which have made collections rather 
poor. He said: 

All of us are carrying assets which may not be 
good and some of us are doubtful about the 
future but the point I want to drive home here 
and now is this: If you are performing a useful 
and necessary function, based on service, you 
will not be hurt by present or approaching con- 
ditions. The lumber business is essential, if 
properly conducted, and can withstand any kind 
of conditions that may develop. If we fully 
realize that we are performing a useful service, 
there is nothing we should fear. 

A. D. Wickes, of the Finkbine Lumber Co., 
Jackson, Miss., discussing the ‘‘ Future of the 
Lumber Industry,’’ declared this to be, in his 
opinion, bright. He said that the lumbermen 
are not getting as high prices or as large 
profits as they had gotten; but that, while they 
might be surprised at the rapidity with which 
the reaction had come, they had all regarded 
it as inevitable. He thought things were com- 
ing back to a more normal basis and he ex- 
pressed pleasure over this development be- 
cause it is bringing the lumber industry back 
to a point where ‘‘business is done on the 
basis of value and service rather than on the 
basis of ability of a firm to deliver goods un- 
der any conditions and on any terms.’’ He 
asserted that labor and financial conditions 
are getting better, that confidenve is being re- 
stored and that the outlook for the lumber in- 
dustry is much better. 


Committee Appointments 
Following are the standing committees ap- 
pointed by President Reynolds: 
Resolutions—W. R. Smith, Memphis, chair- 
man; T. K. Currie, Jackson, Miss.; H. C. Cana- 


day, Mayfield, Ky.; M. H. Scott, Dyersburg, 
Tenn.; and E. A. Campbell, Arlington, Tenn. 
Nominations—W. K. Hall, Fulton, Ky., chair- 
man; C. T. Moss, Union City, Tenn.; J. T. 
Conger, Greenville, Miss.; E. Butler, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; and J. M. Fite, Jackson, Tenn. 


Auditing—-J. O. Vowell, Martin, Tenn., chair- 
man; Thurman Tally, Union City, Tenn.; and F. 
Allaway, Vicksburg, Miss. 

After the appointment of these committees, 
the association adjourned for luncheon: 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


Aside from the exhibition of the film ‘‘The 
Tale of a Pine,’’ by courtesy of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., the entire session Wednesday 
afternoon was devoted to discussion of the 
uniform order blank proposed by a committee 
appointed by the Second Lumber Trade Ethics 
Conference representing the wholesale and re- 
tail branches of the lumber industry. 

Charles B. Carothers, of Charles B. Caroth- 
ers (Inc.), Memphis, who is a member of this 
committee, led the discussion. He reviewed 
briefly the steps that had been taken by the 
first and second trade ethics conferences look- 
ing to formulation of terms of sale and a uni- 
form order blank and indicated that retail 
lumber dealers in Ohio and New York, who 
were far from sources of supply of lumber, 
were largely instrumental in bringing the 
matter before the industry. He also pointed 
out that conditions had undergone great 
change in the lumber industry during the last 
few months and that there is greater desire 
for uniform terms of sale than there has ever 


been altho he intimated that the activitie» of 
the Federal Trade Commission in connect; 
with the lumber industry has had a tendeue 
to slow down efforts in that direction. 

In discussing trade acceptances, Mr. Car 
thers made the statement that, while a gyre: 
many business men object to these, no giv 
reason ‘has ever been given by them for suc 
rejection beyond the mere statement ‘iat 
“‘they do not have to.’’ He declared that tlie 
Federal reserve system, the greatest banking 
institution ever formed, pronounced the trade 
acceptance ‘‘the greatest instrument availa)le 
for turning frozen credits into liquid assets,’’ 
and pointed out that his firm had used them 
with an increase of about four times in the 
volume of business it was able to do on the 
same amount of capital. 


Uniform Order Blank Discussion 


Mr. Carothers took up every phase of the 
provisions of the uniform order blank as re- 
ported by his committee and read letters from 
retailers and wholesalers endorsing or criticiz- 
ing these provisions. He thought there should 
be at least three days’ notice before the c:n- 
celation of any order and that there should be 
no cancelation after a car had been loaded. 
He did not believe that proper consideration 
was attached to the value,of a contract and 
read an extract from Babson’s Statistical Or- 
ganization dealing with the weakening of the 
moral fiber of the American people and with 
the necessity of getting back to a point where 
contracts are regarded with greater sanctity 
by business men. He then added, on his own 
account, the following: ‘‘ We are not going to 
get anywhere with the uniform order blank 
until we are all ready to take what we buy 
and to deliver what we sell.’’ 

He thought that the provision throwing the 
cost of unloading on the seller in the event of 
rejection, for cause, by the buyer, was in thie 
interest of the retailer and he also thought it 
distinctly to the advantage of the retailer 
that he could use part of any ear without 
being forced to take the unsuitable material 
in such ear. 

He also lauded the arbitration feature of 
the uniform order blank, saying that arbitra- 
tion is the greatest plan ever devised, since it 
takes the place, in a satisfactory manner, of 
litigation which is both costly and long drawn 
out. He believed the inspection features of 
the uniform order blank entirely satisfactory, 
declaring that official inspection is generally 
wholly fair to the buyer. 

He also commended the provision that any 
reduction in freight rates is to be credite:! to 
the buyer. 

He told the lumbermen that his commitice 
favored adding the words ‘‘and buyers’ in 
the provision that ‘‘this order is contingen! on 
strikes, acts of God and other causes beyond 
the sellers’ control,’’ so that, in the event of 
a fire or other disturbance suffered by 
buyer, he would be protected against haying 
to take lumber for which he had no use. 

He also pointed out that the committee |: 
left a space for special provisions or terms, \ 
the idea that neither he nor his associates |..\\ 
any desire whatever to ram any rigid sei : 
terms down the throat of the retail lw 
dealers. He said the committee is ain 
primarily at uniformity of contracts, or'° 
blanks and terms and ventured the sug: :s- 
tion that there are not as many as three | 
in the Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ A 
ciation using forms that are at all simi 

In conclusion, he said he was authorize: 
invite the association to appoint a represe! 
tive to serve on the committee in order 
the views of this organization might be 
corporated in the uniform order blank. 

In response to a question from F. 8, Coun 
Foster Creek Lumber Co., Foster Creek, !.:\., 
Mr. Carothers said that manufacturers of both 
southern pine and hardwood lumber had ©x- 
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pressed themselves as heartily in favor of the 
unifirm order blank and terms of sale re- 
ported by his committee and had declared that 
they would use these wherever possible. He 
also cad letters from two prominent manufac- 
turers but he said that they did not care to 
have their names made public at this time 
because of the aetivity of the Federal Trade 
Commission in connection with the lumber 
industry. 
Criticisms of Order Blank 
‘‘T am heartily in favor of a uniform or- 
der blank and I have never heard a retailer, 
- lesaler or manufacturer express opposition 
uch a blank,’’ declared R. E. Montgomery, 
of Memphis. **Tt is altogether a question 
of arranging terms and conditions that will 
safeguard the interests of each.’’ He had 
never favored, he said, incorporation of terms 
of sale in any uniform order blank because 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers al- 
ready have terms in effect that are proving 
quite satisfactory. 


Regarding trade acceptances he said: 

I know the attitude of the Federal Reserve 
Bank toward trade acceptances and that various 
war agencies favored their use but all business 
can not be done on a banking basis. There must 
be greater flexibility than that. I do not know a 
single banker who would make a success of a 
commercial enterprise if he put into practice, in 
the operation of that enterprise, the same tactics 
he uses in his banking business. 

He thought that the question of discounts 
ought to receive attention at the hands of the 
retail lumber industry for the reason that 
every now and then retailers have trouble 
with men who take discounts to which they 
are not entitled. 

Mr. Montgomery thought that quantity 
should be more fully specified in placing or- 
ders for ears of lumber than at present. He 
did not at all favor the cancelation provi- 
sions of the uniform order blank, holding that 
when a seller accepts an order from a buyer 
he should ship the material within the time 
specified or stand the damages done the buyer 
thru failure to comply with the contract. 

He did not believe the buyer should be 
forced to stand the cost of unloading lumber 
which he had, for cause, rejected. ‘‘Sifted 
down to its final analysis,’’ he declared, ‘‘ the 
man who makes the mistake is the man who 
ought to bear all the consequences incident 
to that mistake. That is the position our firm 
always takes.’’ 

Mr. Montgomery approved the idea of 
official inspection to determine grade, but 
thought that the inspectors should be em- 
ployed jointly by the manufacturer, the 
wholesaler and the retailer, on the ground that 
human nature is only so strong and on the 
additional ground that there is a natural 
tendency on the part of the employee to work 
in the interest of his employer. 


Suggestion for Addition 


. Montgomery declared that he thought 

‘ollowing provision should be incorporated 

vy uniform order blank adopted: All 

, No. 1 common and better, should be 

Kiln vied and bright unless otherwise speci- 

fied «nd agreed upon. ‘‘If it is shipped other- 

wise,’ he declared, ‘‘it should be rejected 
fort’) :ith,?? 

C. ‘°°. Moss, of Union City, Tenn., objected 
Stren ously to the trade acceptance and de- 
a that his reason for this position lay 
m h's ‘nability to discount his bill one or more 
t in the event he came into possession 
necessary money in time to do so with- 

trade acceptance. He did not believe 

' cost of unloading should be saddled 

cuyer in case of rejection on his part, 

agreed with Mr. Montgomery in the 
thee: hat the inspectors should be jointly 
emplo’od by the wholesaler, the millman and 
the roiciler, He also added that he thought 
the tr ‘ailers themselves should know some- 
thing »hout the inspection rules and the in- 
Spectic.: of lumber in self-defense. 

W. K. Hall, of Mayfield, Ky., who attended 
the first ‘rade ethics conference as a represen- 
tative of the Kentucky Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, said that he thought the 
manufacturers, the wholesalers and the re- 


tailers were pretty close together in the mat- 
ter of terms of sale and uniform order blank, 
and pointed out that, while the present form 
purports to be universal, it has a space at the 
end thereof where objectionable sections may 
be eliminated and where new terms and con- 
ditions can be written in by mutual agreement 
as between the buyer and the seller. He be- 
lieved that there should be a contract that 
is binding between buyers and sellers in the 
lumber industry as well as in all other indus- 
tries, and that the form in question seemed 
to cover this purpose. 

He defended the wholesalers against the 
charge that they had been unfair in suggest- 
ing the proposed form of contract, and pointed 
out that there were a number of provisions 
therein that were highly advantageous to the 
retailers. 

H. C. Canaday, Mayfield, Ky., thought that 
retail lumber dealers ought to be willing to 
give acceptances if unable to pay their bills 
promptly and favored a rewording of some 
provisions of the uniform order blank, with 
a view to greater clarity and more intelligent 
understanding and use. He held that the 
shipper should be responsible for all advances 
in freight rates if these were due to delay in 
the shipment of goods on his part. 


Owing to the lateness of the hour and the 
desire of other members to participate in the 
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discussion, it was decided that the convention 
adjourn until 9:30 Thursday morning, at 
which time this subject will receive further 
consideration prior to a vote thereon. 

The members of the association, their 
friends and their guests enjoyed a delightful 
dinner at the Hotel Chisca this evening. 


THURSDAY MORNING 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 10.—After a further 
prolonged discussion of the uniform order 
blank in Thursday’s session, the association 
contented itself with Voting in favor of its own 
terms, 2 percent discount within ten days after 
arrival of shipment and sixty days net cash. 

The association also adopted the report of the 
resolutions committee commending the action of 
wholesalers and manufacturers who distribute 
their products wholly thru the retailers and 
thanking manufacturers, wholesalers and others 
for entertainment during the convention. 

The election of officers and directors resulted 
as follows: 

President—M. M. Elledge, Noma Miss. 

Vice president—B. M. Fulton, Jackson, Miss, 

Secretary—R. E. Montgomery (reélected). 


Directors—H. C. Canaday, Maytield, Ky.; B. G. 
Butler, Memphis, Tenn.; M. H. Scott, Dyersburg, 


Tenn. 

Directors (Hold-over): T. K. Currie, Jackson, 
Miss.:; J. B. Webb, Greenwood, Miss. ; T. O. Vowell, 
Martin, Tenn. 


Just before adjournment the association went 


into executive session and mapped out plans for 
a large increase in membership as a preliminary 
step toward increasing revenues and employing 
a paid secretary to handle its affairs. Presi- 
dent-elect Elledge pledged the best efforts of 
himself and Secretary Montgomery toward build- 
ing up the membership. 

The secretary, on motion of V. R. Smith, was 
instructed to arrange for at least one executive 
session at all future meetings. 

Parsons Simkin, chaplain of the Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo, made a masterful plea for 
higher ideals on the part of the men engaged 
in the lumber industry as well as in all other 
industry, and declared that the business man 
who proceeds on any other theory than that of 
‘*T serve’’ is doomed to failure. 

V. R. Smith, Memphis, discussing the cancela- 
tion of orders, said he believed that orders are 
an individual affair. He charged that those 
arranging the present uniform order blank did 
not have the grace to ask southern retailers to 
participate in their deliberations. He favored 
2 percent off in ten days from date of arrival 
of merchandise, 60 days net cash. 

W. K. Hall, Mayfield, Ky., spoke briefly on 
‘*Other Associations’? and paid a high tribute 
to the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation which stands for 100 percent dealer 
distribution. He thought this organization able, 
thru its large revenues, its legal service and 
other features, to protect retail lumber dealers 
in a way that half a dozen State organizations 
could not do. 

H. R. Isherwood, St. Louis, secretary 
Coneatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, speaking on 
‘*Value of Associations,’’ pointed out that the 
associations enabled their members to conduct 
their business with greater efficiency. He em- 
phasized the necessity of salesmanship under 
present conditions and urged the members to 
study their product and offer it to the public 
in a way that would be attractive. They should 
not rely, he said, on the assumption that they 
are selling something which the public must 
have. 

The two days’ session came to an end tonight 
with a Hoo-Hoo concatenation. 


Outer Wall Costs Compared 


Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will 
recall the several tables giving comparative 
costs per hundred square feet for exterior wall 
construction for different materials, in which 
the figures showed that lumber occupied a very 
good position, being lowest in cost of all the 
materials. Recently the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association in an estimate brought 
the figures down to date, compiling the follow- 
ing table: 

Cost of 100 Square Feet of Exterior Wall 
Construction 


Aug. 1,1919 Jan., 1922 
Wood frame construction $37. 28 $49.28 


Wood frame construction—ce- 
ment, stucco on wood lath... 41.84 

Wood frame construction—ce 
ment, stucco on metal lath.. 44.61 

Wood frame construction—com- 
mon brick veneer........... 48.59 

Wood frame construction—face 
brick veneer 63.49 

Eight-inch brick wall, laid in 
cement mortar, lathed and 
plastered 

Twelve-inch brick wall, laid in 
cement mortar, lathed and 
plastered 

Eight-inch brick wall, laid in 
cement mortar, face brick, 
lathed and plastered 

Twelve-inch brick wall, cement 
mortar, common and face 
brick, furred, lathed and 
plastered 

Eight-inch interlocking hollow 
tile—exterior cement stucco ; 
interior, common mortar.... 


55.67 
59.23 
62.31 
80.75 
45.01 62.43 
85.87 


65.91 83.14 


83.95 106.32 


58.12 


69.20 





Log PRODUCTION in British Columbia in 1920 
reached a new record when 2,046,782,825 feet 
were scaled, compared with 1 "756, 953, 304 feet 
in 1919, an increase of 289, 829, 000 feet. This 
is the first time that the aggregate for the year 
has gone over the two thousand million mark, 
and is somewhat of a surprise in view of the 
fact that during the latter six months of the 
year there was not supposed to be much doing 
in the lumber industry. 
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Pennsylvania Retailers Consider How to Lower 
Construction Costs and Finance Home Building 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Feb. 9.—The fourteenth 
annual convention of the Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of Pennsylvania opened at the 
William Penn Hotel this afternoon, with a good 
attendance of lumbermen and a spirit of inter- 
est and optimism that promises to make the 
gathering a notable one. President D. 8S. 
Milloy, of Erie, presided. 


Lumberman Mayor Extends Welcome 


The convention was welcomed to the city by 
E. V. Babcock, Pittsburgh’s lumberman mayor, 
in an address which combined humor and apt 
allusions with sober talk regarding business 


D. S. MILLOY, ERIE, PA.; 
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conditions and outlook. Forestalling the remote 
possibility of any of the visiting lumbermen 
getting into trouble while here, Mayor Babcock 
presented President Milloy and Secretary W. 
B. Stayer with documents certifying their ap- 
pointment as ‘‘Chief of Police’’ and ‘‘ Assist- 
ant Chief’’ respectively for the period of the 
convention and solemnly charged them with the 
responsibility of looking after the members and 
keeping them straight. The Mayor said in 
part: 


It is a great pleasure to be present and to speak 
a word of welcome to the poor but honest lumber- 
men of Pittsburgh and of the State. Even tho I 
am occupying a public office, my heart is right 
where it always has been; that is, in the lumber 
business. You have all had a good business, but 
now you find yourselves catapulted into a situation 
that requires careful navigating, but I am con- 
vinced that the period of readjustment will be 
safely passed thru. 


Insures Them Safety from Jail! 


I am proud to be able to welcome this body of 
lumbermen to Pittsburgh—the city that the whole 
world knows as it knows no other city. I even 
hope that you horny handed sons of the lumber 
industry have brought your wives with you—for 
you can not go wrong in lily white Pittsburgh. In 
order, Mr. President, that you may look after your 
people I have had the superintendent of public 
safety of Pittsburgh issue these certificates which 
I now present to you and to Secretary Stayer, ap- 
pointing you “chiefs of police” for the period of the 
convention. Go as far as you may; you are safe 
in our city. 


Counsels Conservatism and Optimism 


Following these introductory remarks Mayor 
Babcock proceeded in serious vein, as follows: 


Let us keep our feet on the ground; let us be 
cautious until the storm is over; but let us be ever 
alert and seek to steer our ship into a port that 
will give us all the relief we are entitled to. How 
long the present period of depression is going to 
last I do not claim to know. Till it ends we must 
be careful, we must be conservative, but we must 
also be optimistic. Business will have to strike a 
healthy level before it can begin to go uphill. 
Greatest Service Possible is to Start Building 

Everyone knows that one of the greatest needs 
of our country is houses. Someone has said that it 
will take more money to provide the housing that 
the country needs than it took to win the war. 


That hardly seems possible, but even if the state- 
ment is 50 percent, or 25 percent true, think 
what it means to the lumber industry. Let us be 
thoughtful, let us be constructive, and do all we 
can to get house building started. Lumbermen can 
render no greater service to their community, their 
State or the country at large than by so doing. 
I do not know whether we can start big corpora- 
tions to building houses, but let us begin with the 
individual. All of you, when you go back to your 
homes, start some sort of advertising scheme to 
encourage the building of homes—the bulwark of 
our city, our community and the nation. 

You are more than welcome to Pittsburgh. Our 
wholesalers are the best bunch in the world, but 
no better than the retailers of Allegheny County— 
and they will do everything in their power to make 
your stay pleasant. 


President Responds for Association 
President Milloy responded in fitting terms, 
saying that ‘‘ This association is proud of Mayor 
Babcock, and the wholesalers and retailers of 
this city are proud that a lumberman who has 
come up thru all the steps of the business has 
reached the honorable position of mayor of this 
great city.’’ 
Appoints Committee of ‘‘Greeters’’ 


President Milloy then announced that he was 
going to appoint a reception or ‘‘hand shak- 
ing’’ committee, who would wear special badges, 
and whose duty would be to see that everybody 
got acquainted with everybody else and was 
made to feel at home. He then named the 
following to constitute that committee: P. H. 
Younger, J. J. Munn, Fred C. Dailey, D. W. 
Simpson, J. G. Marks, E. A. Bowles, E. H. 
Pickett, J. R. Wishart, R. B. Campbell, H. M. 
Wise, R. E. Ficke, A. Adelman and Alex Will- 
son. 

Committee on Resolutions Appointed 


The committee on resolutions was then ap- 
pointed by the president, as follows: Carl 
Vandervoort, Alson Eggers, M. J. Haines. 


Report of the Treasurer 


Treasurer G. P. Textor, of Wilkinsburg, Pa., 
then read his report, which showed receipts for 
the year (plus balance on hand Jan. 1, 1920) to 
be $18,739; disbursements, $17,284, leaving a 
balance on hand of $1,455. This was con- 
firmed by report of the auditing committee, 
presented by Davis W. Glass, of Pittsburgh. 
President Milloy congratulated the treasurer 
and the association upon the treasury being in 
the best shape it has ever been. 

Arrangements for the dance which is to follow 
the banquet tomorrow evening are in charge 
of the following committee: W. H. Williams, 
J. B. Wallace, Bert Murphy and W. E. Hatch. 


The President’s Address 


President Milloy then delivered his address, 
which follows in part: 


The conditions of the present day and our 
experiences for the last four years are positively 
new to this generation. We are citizens and we 
share with our community in both prosperity 
and depression. We have had three and one-half 
years of marked prosperity, during which time 
some of us possibly forgot the years preceding, 
but the last few months have brought them back 
fresh to our memory, as we must admit, no mat- 
ter what our optimism is, that we are in a period 
of deflation. Everything unreal is being squeezed 
out of the fabric of business, but we must rec- 
ognize that this is a healthful process. Some 
authorities would have us believe that lumber 
can not go any lower, which may be true, but 
this word ‘‘can’t’’ does not — a very impor- 
tant place in the vocabulary of the American 
business man and in my mind there is no good 
reason for believing that many of our commodi- 
ties will not continue to decline for some time. 
However, it is possible and very probable that 
during this period of deflation thru which we are 
now passing and have before us, may come, 
sooner I trust than we expect, a season of pros- 
perity. The necessity of all business being con- 
ducted under more direct competitive condition, 
and on smaller margins of profit which will make 
for efficiency in every direction, and with the 
elimination of easy speculative profits, men in 
all walks of life will get down to work and pro- 
duce, realizing that it is efficient production, 
not speculation, that builds up civilized countries. 
We are told that during the last two years there 
has been the smallest annual production in this 
country than at any other time since 1913. In- 
creased and adequate production is the only key 


that will keep our industries busy. Some of the 
European countries which we thought would not 
be our competitors for at least a few years, are 
already underbidding us and securing orders 
much below our figures. 


Resumption of Home Building 


The resumption of home building is attracting 
very widespread interest at the present time. 
To us this is a vital question, but to the thou- 
sands of families who are existing in cramped 
quarters, and some I understand have been 
obliged to live in tents, it means infinitely more, 
Our normal needs in this country are estimated 
at 450,000 new dwellings every year; to meet this 
need only 20,000 were built in 1918 and 70,000 in 
1919, a shortage in two years of over 800,000, 
which at the present time must be considerably 
above the 1,000,000 mark. Practically every city, 
town and hamlet in this country is suffering 
for the want of homes. Our directors recently 
launched a movement which is to be presented 
to our legislature at Harrisburg, asking that for 
a period of three years only, the legal rate of 
interest on mortgages in Pennsylvania be in- 
creased to 7 percent and that the present State 
tax of 4 mills on mortgages be rescinded per- 
manently. We feel that with this or some other 
similar enactment in force the attractiveness of 
mortgages would be sufficient to gain favor in 
the eyes of investors. 

The lumbermen, especially of this State, have 
sensed the acuteness of this situation and, judg- 
ing from my observation, have lowered prices 
beyond a point warranted by the concessions 
granted by the manufacturers in the hope of 
materially aiding in this. building program. 
However, there are huge barriers obstructing 
this program which are beyond our power to re- 
move—barriers of the lack of codperation among 
the interested parts that are required to make 
up the building; and until all these parts, includ- 
ing the investor and banker, recognize their re- 
sponsibility and act accordingly, the resumption 
of this program in a large way will be deferred. 

From the associated employers of Indiana are 
furnished the following information: In 1909 a 
journeyman bricklayer received 55 cents an hour; 
during an 8-hour day he laid 1,100 brick, cost 
per thousand $4; in 1916 his rate was 65 cents an 
hour and he laid during same time 900 brick; 
in 1918 his rate was 80 cents an hour and he laid 
614 brick; in 1919 his rate was $1 an hour and he 
laid 587 brick; in 1920 his rate was $1.25 and he 
laid 541 brick in an 8-hour day, costing $18.50 
a thousand against $4 a thousand in 1909. While 
during eleven years the bricklayer’s pay has in- 
creased 127 percent, his efficiency has decreased 
over 50 percent and the cost of laying 1,000 brick 
has increased from $4 a thousand to $18.50 a 
thousand or 362 percent. While there are no 
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figures available showing the loss of emcion® 
among the other building trades it seems only 
reasonable to suppose that the loss would f 
similar to the bricklayers, and on this basis 

can be readily seen that the question of wages 
is only chargeable for about one-half of hy 4 
increases in labor in building costs, the other 18 
“inefficiency,’’—an unnecessary and dead loss. 


Labor Questions 

About two months ago our directors passed & 
resolution favoring the nation-wide open shop 
program. The amicable adjustment of this ques- 
tion in my mind is the pivot upon which hangs 
the prosperity of our immediate. future. ee 
has been said recently regarding this question, 
but as we understand it, it centers down to 
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very fine point of ‘“‘compulsory collective bar- 
gaining and advocating reduced production” on 
the one hand and the “right to freedom of con- 
tract and the rewarding of merit to increase pro- 
duction” on the other. The greatest good for the 
greatest number should always be our guiding 
star, and the question is left with you to answer: 
Which of these two programs fits most easily 
into this ideal? and which fits most easily into 
the spirit of freedom and liberty possessed by 
the framers of our national Constitution? 

Since we have read of the disclosures recently 
made during the investigation in New York City, 
showing the power and unscrupulous dealing 
which the business agent, whose hands have not 
been free from the leprous touch of graft and 
dishonesty, would resort to to further his own 
selfish ends regardless of the workmen’s welfare 
whose destiny he holds in his hand, we are led 
to believe that cities where like conditions exist 
are going to be the last to feel the effects 
of returned prosperity, while the cities and com- 
munities whose industries are not dominated by 
the business agent or similar officers are already 
seeing the grey light of the dawn of better times 
approaching, and these same cities are not only 
receiving an influx of new industries but estab- 
lished industries in some cases are moving to 
cities where the spirit of the workman is ready 
and willing to yield a fair day’s service for a 
fair day’s pay, cities where labor and capital go 
hand in hand and prosper together. 


Art of Salesmanship Must Be Resurrected 

My fellow dealers, as we in our feeble way at- 
tempt to forecast our course with the query: 
When will the change for the better come? let 
us remember that prosperity is a contagious 
thing, and while we may feel that we have re- 
duced our prices to the limit and supplies all 
down the list are being reduced and that it is 
labor’s turn not only to reduce a little but to 
produce a lot, to come back to old time efficiency 
and for the investor and banker to come forward 
and say “Count on us.”’ Let us remember that 
salesmanship, an art lost for four years, must 
be resurrected. Instead of our sitting in our com- 
fortable offices and patiently waiting for the 
orders to come in and complaining that the 
whole world is going wrong if they do not come, 
let us get out in God’s great sunlight and hustle 
for business and when the dealers attending this 
convention return home to their several com- 
munities carrying with them a spirit of optimism 
and showing it by building a few houses for sale. 
the beginning of this new era will be started 
indeed. 

We are nearing the time when our great Ship 
of State will change crews. This new crew from 
a commercial viewpoint has ever been our bea- 
con light, and as it sets sail on this 4-year voyage 
with the sky overhead far from being free from 
threatening clouds let us hope that it will not 
use a new or unproved compass, but will, we 
believe, live up to its reputation and weather 
any storm that blows and safely guide our coun- 
try’s industries and commerce off the rocks and 
shoals into the deep waters of settled prosperity. 
I believe that with the advent of the new ad- 
ministration confidence will be increased and 
financial interests will be seeking investment in 
the line which will yield returns to the lumber- 
men, 

In closing I think it fitting to call to remem- 
brance those of our number who have during the 
last year gone on to their reward and entered 
their last home. They are our beloved former 
secretary, W. G. Rebbeck, Pittsburgh, Pa.; John 
W. Ruth, Scotdale, Pa.; Daniel B. Cessna, Cum- 
berland, Md.; and A. A. Deming, Erie, Pa. 


After mass singing led by Will A. Davis, 
with Mrs. Davis at the piano, two interesting 
films were shown. One of these depicted ‘‘The 
Beaver Proposition,’? embracing the several 
products of the Beaver Board Companies, while 
the other showed the fabricated garages manu- 
factured by the Togan-Stiles Co., Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., and presented arguments why retail- 
ers should stock them. 


Speaks on Business Finances 


The convention then listened with interest 
and profit to an address by Dean W. H. Walker 
of Duquesne University, on ‘‘Business Fi- 


nances.’? Dean Walker spoke as follows in 
part: 


It has been said that the resumption of building 
depends upon financing, but it seems to me that it 
depends even more upon a number of other factors. 
Before Wwe can proseed with either the financing 
of our own business or the financing of home build- 
ing we must understand something of the financial 
situation of the country. The general financial 
situation is sound. We have only to look at a 
few facts to be assured of this. In the first place, 
our banking system is sound. When. we find it 
hard to get money we are too prone to blame the 
Federal Reserve System and the bankers in gen- 
eral. Nothing could be further from justice. The 
: ederal Reserve banks were not designed to finance 
puliding or for permanent financing in any line of 
ane, It likewise is clearly unjust to blame 
; ¢ Federal Reserve banks for not financing foreign 
te It remains true, however, that until we can 
a foreign trade, so that other countries can 

uy our goods, we are not going to attain the de- 
sree of prosperity that we otherwise would, but 


oye pea than the Federal Reserve System must 


Sees No Danger of Panic 


We are facing a serious depression in busi- 
ness, due to curtailment of purchasing power of 
our farming and laboring population. This, how- 
ever, is something very different from a financial 

anic, of which we stand in no danger whatever. 

he business depression will last until present 

stocks of consumable commodities are used up. 
When this has been accomplished retailers will 
have to buy again, and manufacturers will resume 
full production to meet the demand. 

The great task of business organizations such as 
your association is to see that commodity prices 
and wages decline in somewhere near the same 
degree. It would seem that our principal duty 
at this time is to remain calm and proceed with 
our plans, but to proceed cautiously and conserva- 
tively. Until inequalities, especially those between 
commodity prices and wages, are ironed out we 
ean not go ahead with the expansion of our busi- 
nesses in an orderly way. It is encouraging to 
note that conditions have distinctly improved dur- 
ing the last thirty days. Banks in the agricul- 
tural districts are liquidating their loans, and the 
farmers are coming into greater purchasing power. 


Buyers Lack Confidence in Price Level 


The thing that is most needed is to bring prices 
and wages into line, so that the men who have 
money to invest can invest it in building with 
safety and reasonable profit. The great difficulty 











The A. T. Stewart Lumber Co. recently had oc- 
casion to do a little remodeling at its Roseland 
yard in the southern part of Chicago. During 
the course of this remodeling a number of 3x 
10-16 white pine planks were taken up. They 
were found to be in excellent condition and not 
materially damaged, altho they had been put 
down in 1880 and subjected to rather heavy 
service ever since that time. On the ends of 
some of the planks the mark “PW” was 
Plainly visible. 





today is not lack of capital but lack of confidence 
on the part of owners of capital. No one is going 
to put money into a building, for investment pur- 
poses, when he feels that it may be worth 20 per- 
cent less within a year or two. I happen to be 
on the board of directors of an institution that is 
planning new buildings to the extent of $1,000,000 
or more, and $250,000 is on hand in cash as a 
building fund at this moment, yet we are not going 
ahead with the work—but it is not because of lack 
of capital with which to build. 


Get Costs Down to Start Wheels of Industry 


If we allow labor to think that it can get away 
with about one-third production and draw wartime 
wages for it—for instance, laying 500 brick a day 
where it formerly laid 2,000 or more—we are not 
going to get anywhere with our building program. 
Building material and labor must both get down 
to a reasonable basis. You as lumbermen must get 
the facts before the public—perhaps in coéperation 
with other building material interests and labor 
you might work out a program for reducing build- 
ing costs for a period of, say, one year. If neces- 
sary, take a loss on your stocks on hand in order 
to get the wheels started. 


Another thing that strikes me as important is 
this: Perhaps we ought to incorporate in this coun- 
try, as they have abroad, investment banks for 
long time financing. Perhaps these should be pri- 
vate institutions. 


Suggests Means of Stimulating Activity 


Dean Walker advised concerns needing long- 
time funds to arrange now for their financing, 
thru the issuance and sale of preferred stock 
or short term serial notes, and not to depend 
upon the banks for long time loans for the needs 
of their businesses. He urged the formation of 
housing corporations, but did not suggest any 
particular plan. He said that the hundreds of 
housing corporations formed during the last 
two or three years have done a great deal to 
relieve the housing shortage in the communities 
where they functioned. He advised the retail- 
ers to obtain from the bureau of labor at Wash- 
ington the latest statistics showing declines in 
living costs, also to inform themselves with re- 
gard to the numerous wage reductions that have 
taken place all over the country, so that they 
might be in position to help hasten the process 
of wage deflation which he regards as essen- 
tial to the resumption of building activity. 

Charles D. Delphey, jr., of Pitstburgh, then 
entertained the assemblage with two humorous 
impersonations, after which the convention ad- 
journed until 10 a. m. tomorrow. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Feb. 10.—The Thursday 
morning session opened with reports from vari- 
ous local and district lumbermen’s organiza- 
tions and all of them stressed the importance 
and value of codperation thru organization and 
were permeated by the spirit of optimism. 

C. V. McCreight, a wholesaler of Pittsburgh, 
spoke against the proposed tariff on lumber and 
urged the adoption of a resolution to be tele- 
graphed to Joseph W. Fordney, chairman of 
the ways and means committee of the House of 
Representatives, protesting against such tariff. 
A motion was passed to the effect that this asso- 
ciation views the proposed tariff with strong 
disfavor and this will doubtless be embodied 
in a formal resolution later. 

George E. Evans, Fairchance Lumber Co., 
Fairchance, for the plan book committee, ex- 
plained the association’s plan book service and 
urged the retailers to get ready for the coming 
home building movement. 

The convention then adjourned to enjoy a 
fine luncheon provided by the Pittsburgh 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, re- 
convening at 2:00 p. m., when Douglas Malloch, 
of Chicago, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ad- 
dressed the convention on ‘‘The Average Man.’’ 

Next on the program was a clever and amus- 
ing sketch presented by Charles S. Graham in 
the character of a lumber dealer and J. G. 
Nelson in the character of a farmer customer 
depicting the problem of the retailer endeavor- 
ing to meet the demand for trademarked lumber 
created bf national advertising. 

F. R. Babcock, secretary treasurer of the 
Babeock Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, talked on 
prices from a manufacturer’s standpoint saying 
in closing, ‘‘ The situation prompts me to recom- 
mend that you take advantage of this market 
and buy all the lumber you can pay for because 
soon you will pay more and in addition will 
have trouble in getting your wants supplied. ’’ 

William H. Schuette, Pittsburgh, spoke on 
‘¢Trade Ethics.’? Edward Eiler, Pittsburgh, 
spoke on ‘‘ Transit Cars,’’ and Franklin Dickey, 
secretary of the Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club, 
spoke on ‘‘ The Open Shop.’’ 

The annual banquet attended by the lumber- 
men guests and their wives will be held this 
evening. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA department of forestry 
has started an inquiry to obtain facts about 
the biggest tree in each county in the State, 
also to list the unique and historic trees of the 
commonwealth. The campaign to locate the 
trees, as it is called by Prof. J. 8. Illick, chief 
of the bureau of research, will be conducted 
thruout the spring and it is the intention to 
follow it up by we scientific data on the 
measurements on the largest of each of one 
hundred species of trees in the State. 
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Official Reports and Other Important Features 
Of the Western Pine Meeting at Spokane 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 3.—In his report, at, 


the annual meeting of the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, which concluded its two 
days’ meeting here yesterday, Secretary A. W. 
Cooper, of Portland, said the association had 
not advanced so very much the last year be- 
cause its work had been largely one of defense. 
It had had to fight against advanced railroad 
rates, fool laws, and other things. He referred 
to the strenuous year’s work of the inspection 
bureau because of the deluge of complaints on 
grades. While some of it may have been due 
to carelessness on the part of mills and the 
fact that a good deal of lumber was shipped 
before it was properly dried, during the first 
part of the year, since then, however, it can 
only be ascribed to the tremendous slump in 
the market. Two inspectors have been main- 
tained in the East and lately it has been neces- 
sary to send a third inspector there. 


The traffic department has been extremely 
busy, largely in the effort to stave off the ad- 
vance in freight rates, and he believed the work 
was not entirely wasted, and would bear fruit 
in the future, altho so far there have been prac- 
tically no results. 


The association exhibited at various retail 
conventions, and also at a jubilee fair at Wich- 
ita, Kan. 


A good deal of thought and effort was de- 
voted to statistical work during the year. Much 
more must be done, however, particularly in 
getting cost figures from more members. The 
information bureau had had a hard year, thanks 
to the Federal Trade Commission and the slump 
in the lumber market, the secretary said, and he 
advocated a thoro discussion of the question of 
how best the information bureau work could 
be carried on, so as to meet the approval of all 
the members and secure their participation. 
Much discussion followed and it seemed to be the 
consensus that the bureau’s work is most essen- 
tial to the association and the industry, but 
until the atmosphere is cleared by a final deci- 
sion in the Memphis hardwood lumber case, 
it will not be possible to do much more than 
is now being done. 


The report of Huntington Taylor, Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho, treasurer, showed the associa- 
tion to be $25,442.76 to the good. 


Report of Bureau of Grades 


In the absence of R. E. Irwin, Boise, Idaho, 
chairman of the bureau of grades, his report 
was read by Secretary Cooper. It said in part: 


You may recall that at our last annual meeting 
it was voted to adopt the new grading rules for 
dimension lumber, restoring three grades in the 
place of two, as formerly. 

There was also submitted to the meeting the 
suggestion of making a- grade of box lumber dis- 
tinctive from the regular yard grade of No. 4 com- 
mon, and the matter of making separate grading 
descriptions covering fir and larch uppers and em- 
bodying the fir and larch under a separate heading 
in the grading rule book. 

The chief inspector conferred with the Montana 
members on several occasions and has worked out 
the descriptions of the larch grades, particularly in 
uppers, into such shape that they meet with the 
approval of the Montana manufacturers. 

It was voted at the last annual meeting to refer 
the question of a box grade to a referendum of the 
members. This was done and the sentiment of the 
membership as indicated by the replies was very 
strong in favor of the box grade. Our chief in- 
spector had drawn up a tentative rule which was 
submitted to the members of this committee and 
approved by them with various suggestions. This 
was then put before the members and in some cases 
= members objected to certain features of the 
rule. 

From time to time, as opportunity offered, our 
chief inspector took these up with the individual 
members and went over the matter with them 
thoroly. When a full understanding of the rule had 
been obtained in most cases the members were en- 
tirely satisfied, altho one or two other minor 
changes were made. Consequently, while the rule 
stood approved, it was felt that in this slow pro- 
cedure no mistake might be made. The work has 
taken a good deal of time, but has been completed 
this fall and a revision made of the grading rule 
book to conform with these changes; that is, the 
inclusion of the dimension grade, the separate de- 
scriptions for fir and larch, particularly in the up- 





pers, and the embodiment of a box grade in the 
rules. 

The rule book, as you have been notified, will be 
sent to you shortly, if it has not already been sent. 
The committee believes that the changes are a de- 
cided improvement in the rules. The box grade 
compels nobody to make the grade, but it protects 
the member who wishes to segregate the box type 
from his regular yard grade of No. 4 common and 
I believe will prove very beneficial in the long run. 

Owing to the great decline in the price of lum- 
ber, it was decided to issue a new basic price 
list more nearly in conformity with the market 
than the present list, from which additions or 
subtractions may be made, depending upon the 
market. 


Says Advertising Will Benefit Industry 

The address of H. C. Seick, of Seattle, of 
Botsford, Constantine & Tyler, on advertising, 
contained much food for reflection. His con- 
cern handles the Rite-Grade red cedar shingle 
and the Lifetime cedar post advertising. The 
fact that there is a periodical oversupply of 
lumber, he pointed out, showed that there is 
an undereconsumption of lumber, indicating a 
need of advertising. He cited instances of the 
benefits derived by other industries from adver- 
tising campaigns. The citrus fruit industry, for 
instance, was greatly helped by advertising. 





E. H. POLLEYS, MISSOULA, MONT. ; 
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The California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, which 
handles a large part of the citrus fruit of Cali- 
fornia, makes an assessment of 6 cents a box 
on its lemon output and 4 cents a box on its 
orange output for advertising. He told of the 
remarkable success attained by the Associated 
Raisin Growers of California, in increasing the 
demand for raisins. 


Mr. Seick was for some years in charge of the 
advertising of the Hot-point products and he 
told of the success attained thru the advertising 
of the company’s electrical appliances. He 
also outlined what the cypress, southern pine 
and redwood people had done by advertising 
their woods, and emphasized the need of stand- 
ardization of product and development and use 
of trade-mark. The cumulative value of such 
advertising was also dwelt upon. Advertising 
extending over a period of years is more valu- 
able than intermittent or spasmodic advertis- 
ing. As western pine is a beautiful and very 
serviceable wood, it should be advertised, not 
only to the public, to interest it, but also thru 
the lumber journals to reach the retail lumber 
dealers. 


In conclusion he predicted present slow con- 
ditions in the business world would not con- 
tinue long and that the present is an excellent 


time to lay the foundation of future business 
by judicious advertising. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


Joseph P. Lansing, of the Polleys Lum):r 
Co., Missoula, Mont., presided at the Tues«isy 
afternoon session, owing to the absence of 33. 
H. Hornby, Dover, Idaho, of the Dover Lum}yer 
Co., who presided at the opening session. 


Regarding the freight rate situation Secre- 
tary Cooper gave all the information he had on 
the subject. He declared the fir manufacturers 
of the Coast are in a serious condition because 
of the advanced freight and inability to sell 
their output. Their cost of manufacturing is 
more than the price for which they can sell 
their product. They are expecting a meeting 
of traffic officials in Chicago this week that 
may give them relief, and if it does not the 
Coast manufacturers will do something, either 
thru the Interstate Commerce Commission or 
by bringing pressure to bear on the railroads 
thru public opinion. 

Secretary Cooper declared the situation is 
serious, not only for the Coast but for the In- 
land Empire as well, and he thought it might 
be well for the association to adopt a strong 
resolution on the matter, to be sent to the 
Chicago meeting. 

He did not believe the lumber industry should 
endeavor to ‘‘swat” the transit ear evil by 
favoring the $10 a day demurrage charge at 
reconsigning points. It is not wise to try to 
regulate the evils within the industry by the 
aid of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Secretary Cooper presented the annual report 
of Traffic Manager Knott, of the association, 
reviewing the accomplishment of this depart- 
ment the last year. 

At the suggestion of C. B. March, Kalispell, 
Mont., the chairman was authorized to name a 
committee to prepare a resolution covering the 
freight rate situation, and C. B. March, F. W. 
Lewis, and D. D. Rosenberry were named as 
the committee. 

There was some discussion of the wave of 
cancelation of contracts and orders that has 
been sweeping the country of late, that is com- 
manding the attention of chambers of com- 
merce and other similar organizations. Secre- 
tary Cooper declared it to be a serious menace. 


Favors Publicity for Lumber Price Decline 


L. 8. Case, manager of the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., Spokane, told of the mass meeting 
of lumbermen in Chicago early last month 
of the movement now under way to raise a fund 
to advertise to the public the deflation of |» 
ber. Secretary Cooper said that the West 
Coast association at its annual meeting in (’ 
cago last Friday endorsed the idea. Mr. Cs:¢ 
said this movement now gives the lumberm 
an opportunity to come before the public in : 
most favorable light. Mr. Case declared ti 
the wisest men in the industry today belli 
that now is the time to get action that will b: 
results all over the country. 


Resolve to Support National’s Campais:: 

Chairman Lansing believed this to be a m> ' 
excellent chance for the lumbermen to coun: 
act the general impression that they ar 
‘bunch of wolves.’’ He favored the idea 
also did J. P. McGoldrick, Spokane, who : 
troduced the following resolution. 


WHEREAS, The officers and directors of the *°- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association }.\° 
recommended that the affiliated regional assoc: 
tions and other lumber manufacturers and dea'?" 

to make a subscription of not mi 
than 2 cents per thousand feet on the lumber p'- 
duced or handled during the calendar year 1920 '' 
the purpose of giving wide national publicity to “°° 
deflation that has been made in lumber prices 2! 
calling attention to other factors bearing on ‘°° 
general building situation in line with the c*: 
paign already begun by the Northern Pine Man’ 
facturers’ Association; be it mee 

Resolved, That an assessment be made of 2 ceri's 
per thousand feet on the production of the members 
of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association net 
1920, said fund to be administered by the Nationa 
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~amber Manufacturers’ Association with the ad- 
. and approval of the officers and directors of 
.© Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 


fFrorvaRy 12, 1921 
I 
t 


‘he resolution was unanimously adopted, and 
adjournment taken until Wednesday morning. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


Wednesday morning’s session was presided 
over by W. C. Lubrecht, of the lumber depart- 
mont of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Bon- 
ner, Mont., vice president of the association, 
who was unavoidably absent the first day. 

Judge Harry F. Atwood, Chicago, noted 
writer and speaker, addressed the meeting, em- 
phasizing the need in this country of getting 
back to government by the Constitution. His 
address was similar to the address he made 
before the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion in Seattle, Jan. 28. It made a tremendous 
hit, and the stirring points he made were vigor- 
ously applauded. 


Decrease in 1921 Output Estimated 


Statisties presented by Secretary Cooper 
from reports received from thirty-two mills 
showed an estimated output for these mills for 
1921 of 152,000,000 feet of Idaho white pine; 
526,000,000 feet of western white pine, 239,- 
000,000 feet of fir and larch and 63,000,000 feet 
of eedar and spruce, making a total of these 
mills of 980,000,000 feet. The output of mills 
not reporting, it was estimated, would bring the 
total estimated output for 1921 up to about 
1,300,000,000 feet, which would be about 330,- 
000,000 feet less than the 1920 output, which 
was 1,630,000,000 feet. 

Reports from various mills as to whether op- 
erating and if not as to when sawing would be 
begun indicated the following: McGoldrick 
Lumber Co., Spokane, down, uncertain when it 
would start up; Grande Ronde Lumber Co., 
Perry, Ore., down for ninety days; Nibley- 
Mimnaugh Lumber Co., Wallowa, Ore., start 
May 1; M. & H. Lumber Co., Kalispell, Mont., 
uncertain; A. C. M. Co., Bonner, Mont., run- 
ning one shift; Polleys Lumber Co., Missoula, 
Mont., down for thirty days; Baird-Harper 
Lumber Co., Warland, Mont., run one shift 
until March 15, then close; P. L. Howe Lumber 
Mills, Eureka, Mont., probably run two weeks 
on ties and then close; Blackwell Lumber Co., 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, down, Fernwood mill will 
soon start sawing ties; Phoenix Lumber Co., 
Spokane, down, uncertain when it will start; 
Stoddard Lumber Co., Baker, Ore., down for 
sixty days; Minam Lumber Co., Minam, Ore., 
uncertain when it will start; Deer Park Lumber 
Co., Deer Park, Wash., uncertain; Western 
Lumber Co., Milltown, Mont., running one 
shift; Dover Lumber Co., Dover, Idaho, closing 
out; Craig Mountain Lumber Co., Winchester, 

daho, uneertain; Oregon Lumber Co., Bates, 
Ore., uncertain; Cascade Lumber Co., Yakima, 

‘osh., may start in thirty days; A. C. White 
Lumber Co., Laclede, Idaho, uncertain; Shev- 
ii-Hixon Co., Bend, Ore., start March 1; 
trooks-Seanlon Lumber Co., Bend, Ore., run- 
niug one shift alternating crews every three 

vs; Great Northern Lumber Co., Leaven- 
worth, Wash., possibly start April 1; Boise- 

yette Lumber Co., Boise, Idaho; Winton 
lsmber Co., Gibbs, Idaho, Rose Lake Lumber 

, Rose Lake, Idaho, and Potlatch Lumber 

, Potlateh, Idaho, down and uncertain when 

vy will start. 


The New President 
1 


‘he election of E. H. Polleys, as president 
the association was a fitting testimonial to 
years of activity in its affairs. He has 

d heretofore in various capacities, and has 

president of the Montana Lumber Manu- 
urers’ Association for several years, being 
ceeded this week by Walter Neils, of Libby, 
vt. Mr, Polleys is president of the Polleys 
"ver Co., Missoula, Mont., which he estab- 
ed about a dozen years ago. His early lum- 
‘ag was at La Crosse, Wis., where as a boy, 
his father, he logged on the Black River, 

was afterwards with various mill con- 

“res there and at Minneapolis, in the sales de- 

paviments and on the road selling lumber. He 

V*s “or several years in the wholesale lumber 

atisness at Lineoln, Neb., handling Inland 

“vapire and west Coast lumber, prior to going 


to Missoula and building the plant there. His 
first experience in lumbering in Montana was 
back in the latter part of the ’90s when he was 
for a year or so in charge of the lumbering 
operation of the Big Blackfoot Milling Co., at 
Bonner, near Missoula, which ‘was later suc- 
ceeded by the lumber department of the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co. He is, therefore, a 
venteran Inland Empire pine lumberman. 


THE ANNUAL BANQUET 


The members of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association and ladies, as is customary, 
enjoyed the annual banquet Tuesday evening 
in the Hall of the Doges at the Davenport Hotel. 
E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, of the Phoenix Lum- 


- ber Co., Spokane, presided in his usual happy 


vein, Everything was informal and there was 
no speechmaking. Music and singing by local 
artists were part of the entertainment. Follow- 
ing the dinner was a very enjoyable dance. 

At the conclusion of the banquet, Charles B. 
March, of Kalispell, Mont., paid a brief and 
appropriate tribute to the memory of G. F. 
Hagenbuch, of Spokane, for nearly eight years 
vice president and general manager of the Pan- 
handle Lumber Co., Spirit Lake, Idaho, who died 
a few weeks previous at his home in Spokane. 
Mr. Hagenbuch came west from Pennsylvania 
to take charge of the Panhandle’s affairs, and 
was ever active in the association ’s work, where 
he endeared himself to those in the industry in 
the Inland Empire. He was a veteran lumber- 
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man, and in his memory, at Mr. March’s sug- 
gestion, those at the annual banquet drank a 
silent toast. 


BOX BUREAU MEETS 


SpoKANE, WAsSH., Feb. 5.—A meeting of the 
box bureau of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association followed the close of the associa- 
tion meeting this afternoon. H. R. Schrenker, 
of the Kootenai Box and Manufacturing Co. 
Spirit Lake, Idaho, acted as chairman. T. J. 
Starker, manager of the bureau, reported on 
its work for the last year and Secretary Cooper 
stated that the bureau’s finances are in good 
shape, it having a balance of $678.27 on hand. 
He emphasized the importance of proper nail- 
ing. There was a prolonged discussion of the 
National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
to which the bureau belongs. Some members 
doubted the advisability of continuing the bu- 
reau’s membership, it being stated that the na- 
tional association was interested more in eastern 
box affairs and did not give its western mem- 
bers all the information it should. Secretary 
Cooper took part in the discussion, agreeing with 
most of the assertions made, but declared that 
the national organization is necessary to the 
box industry, and suggested that the western 
members take more part in it so as to guide it 
along national lines. It was finally decided to 
continue the membership. 


Executive Committee Elected 


The following were elected as the executive 
committee for the coming year: 

W. C. Geddes, Portland, Ore., t 
south Idaho district. 2 Naheesreiees 


L. O. Taylor, Bend, Ore., central O 
lumbia River district. penance: 


anu Schrenker, Spirit Lake, Idaho, Spokane 
mT Pm Yakima, Wash., Wenatchee and 

Mr. Starker told of the work done in testing 
apple boxes at.the Madison laboratory recently, 
at the request of the Western Pine Box Bureau. 
He emphasized the importance of the traffic 
and freight claim department and urged mem- 
bers to take advantage of it. He said an effort 
is being made to get a lower box rate to Cali- 
fornia. It will be a blanket rate including Bend 
Boise and Spokane. ; 

Secretary Cooper said that box manufacturers 
of this section should consider forming a sales 
organization along the lines of the Pine Box 
Distributors of California. He believed that 
such a selling concern would be of great benefit. 

Among those present and taking part in the 
deliberations was W. C. Strong, manager of the 
box department of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, Seattle. 


Adopt Standards for Fruit Boxes 
There was a prolonged discussion of the 
standard size of fruit boxes and the following 
specifications were adopted: 


Standard Export Apple and Quince Boxes 


Inside measure, 18x11144x10%4—Cubic 
2,173 Cae — 


ends, 1 or 2 pieces each. ..111%4x10 
omy 1 piece each ioetoweeye 


tops 19 
bottoms (option 33% per- Sx SArK 


cent 3-piece bottoms) ...19%x oark -549 
11 -160 


Bd. feet 


cleats x #@§x 


.822 
Two-piece ends must be cleated or fastened 
three (3) corrugated steel fasteners. eats 


Standard Domestic Apple and Quince Boxes 


Inside measure, 18x11%4x10144—Cubic capacity, 
2,173 inches 


2 ends, 1 or 2 pieces each. ..11144x10%4x}} Ba Ss 
2 sides, 1 piece each 19Msi0 ~ 1.235 
ops 19%x 54x 549 

x 54x 549 
-120 


2 bottoms 1 ts 
11%x }x% 


4 cleats 


3.89 
Two-piece ends must be cleated or fast 
three (3) corrugated steel fasteners. — 
Standard Export Pear Boxes 


Inside measure, 18x1114x814—Cubic ca 
1,759 inches Ts 
Bd. feet 


ends, 1 or 2 pieces each...11%x 8%x 1, 
sides, 1 piece 19%x Pt he ior 
tops and bottoms x 54x .098 
cleats x 42 120 
41 
Standard Domestic Pear Boxes - 
Inside measure, 18x1114x84%4—Cubic capacity, 
1,759 inches 
Bd. feet 
ends, 1 or 2 pieces each. .11%x 8%xt Ss 
sides, 1 piece 19%x sink 
tops and bottoms x 54x 
1i4x Hat 


cleats 
Two-piece ends must be cleated fast ea with 
ated or fastened w 
three (3) corrugated steel fasteners. 
4/2-Inch Peach Boxes 


Inside measure, 18x11144x44%4—Cubic capacity, 
944 inches 


No. 2 Canning Cases 
Inside measure, 14x101%4x9% 


10%x 9%x 
153x 94x 
15% x11Kx; 


A FORESTRY course is being offered in the 
university of British Columbia, designed to 
turn out professional engineers trained for log- 
ging operations and foresters who are in close 
touch with local operations. 
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Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Annual Is 
Marked by Adoption of Constructive Measures 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Feb. 4.—The thirty- 
second annual convention of the Michigan Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association came to a 
close tonight with a banquet in the ballroom of 
the Pantlind Hotel. It was a crowded two 
days and marked in a striking manner the era 
of achievement into which the association has 
entered; and apparently the only depressing 
feature of the meeting was the announcement 
of the resignation of Fred A. McCaul, of Grand 
Rapids, from the secretaryship. Mr. McCaul, 


Cc. L. WEEKS, DETROIT, MICH. ; 
Elected a Director 


who resigns to give his entire time to the retail 
lumber business, has been a popular executive 
and has achieved striking success in building 
up the association. The membership, for in- 
stance, has been more than doubled in the last 
two years. 

A number of measures looking to the further 
development of the organization were adopted. 
The dues were revised upward and were set 
on a sliding scale, according to the volume of 
business done. The association is also engaged 
in getting out a plan book according to the most 
modern and approved ideas. At the time the 
convention opened 21,000 of these books had 
been contracted for by members. It was neces- 
sary to print 40,000 in order that the organiza- 
tion might secure needed advertising and low 
cost; and at a session devoted to this matter 
near the end of the convention the members 
present spoke enthusiastically of the certain 
value of the book and doubled or trebled their 
previous orders. The secretary gave out no 
figures, but it seemed certain that the required 
number would be sold. 


The President’s Address 


President William H. Barney, of Albion, in 
his address touched upon the activities and ac- 
complishments of the association. In two 
years it has grown in membership from 176 to 
376. It has developed twenty-seven local 
groups that are highly successful in furthering 
friendship and mercantile efficiency. It has con- 
ducted a series of cost accounting meetings, 
and it has been successful in settling a number 
of controversies between retailers and whole- 
salers. The president recommended that the 
association go on record in regard to the work 
of standardizing lumber and molding, that it 
oppose the transit car, that it make a clear 
declaration about cancelations, that it favor 
the universal order blank and that dues should 
be raised. 

Secretary McCaul’s report contained the in- 
formation that of all the cancelation complaints 
that have come to his office during the last 
year, 90 pércent were outside the ranks of the 


association. The secretary also laid stress on 
the fact that the chief obstacle in the way of 
association efficiency was the fact that members 
do not know about or else neglect to use the 
association services. 


Committees Appointed by President 


The president appointed the following com- 
mittees: 

Nominations—W. B. Fulton, Charlotte; 
Hanover, Adrian; Bert Thatcher, Ionia; 
Mulhall, Owasso; and Roy Fuller, Hastings. 

Finance—William Kettle, Detroit; Davis Boyes, 
Allegan; W. J. Brenan, Muskegon; W. J. Weston, 
Richmond ; and Norman Cove, Lansing. 

Association activities—Will A. Cavin, Sturgis; 
M. 8S. Rudisill, Niles; Harvey Woodfield, Jackson ; 
— Webster, Detroit; and Mr. Dockery, Rock- 
ford. 


Resolutions—Marke Norman, Detroit; W. D. 
Barker, Battle Creek; Harry Garber, Alma; A. 
Brown, Muskegon; Ray Spears, Grand Rapids. 

Auditing—J. H. Paxton, Muskegon; Arthur 
Holmes, Adrian ; 8S. R. O’Brien, Fenton. 

At the close of the first session there were 
shown films of Togan garages and of Beaver 
board. : 

R. S. Hinman, of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, outlined the advertis- 
ing campaign that has been undertaken by his 
association and that is well known to the read- 
ers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Miss Jean 
Potter, who has been doing relief work in the 
Near East, told pitiful stories of starving Ar- 
menian children and urged their cause as essen- 
tial wards of the United States. At the close 
of the convention the resolutions committee pre- 
sented a resolution urging this charity upon 
the members of the association. 


Hoo-Hoo Speakers Win Recruits 


One of the popular speakers of the conven- 
tion was Parson Simpkin, of Salt Lake City. 
The parson spoke first at the Hoo-Hoo meeting 
held the evening of Feb. 2. H. R. Isherwood 
was also a speaker at this meeting, and some 
twenty candidates were initiated at the con- 
catenation. The parson made his first appear- 
ance before the convention at the afternoon 
session of Thursday, Feb. 3. He proved to be 
a delightful humorist and a philosopher of the 
optimistic and friendly school. The theme of 
his address was that business and human wel- 
fare are vitally related, and the most urgent 
need of business is a revised vision of this re- 
lationship. Business, he stated, is one of the 
great servants of civilization, and the simplic- 
jity of barter and trade is gone forever. The 
parson made a brief address at the theater party 
given by the Nichols & Cox Lumber Co. at the 
Empress. He stated here, for the benefit of 
those present who were not connected with the 
industry, that the popular idea of a convention 
as a place to fix prices was wrong; that its 
purpose indirectly at least was to reduce prices 
by increasing merchandising efficiency. 


Building Needs and Trade in Slack Seasons 


John Lind, who was at one time assistant to 
the secretary of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association and who now is secre- 
tary of the Prepared Roofing Association, made 
an address in which he dealt chiefly with na- 
tional conditions affecting trade. He quoted 
certain economists who say that building in the 
United States is two years behind the need, 
and he talked at length of the efforts made in 
all seasonal businesses to overcome this handi- 
cap and to make for efficiency by finding trade 
for the slack seasons. 

E. R. Sullivan, general manager of the New 
Egyptian Portland Cement Co., stated that the 
potential demand for cement would indicate 
that there might be an attempt this year to 
crowd two and one-half years of building into 
one. The manufacturer is in a much better 
position to handle his orders this year than 
last, but he will give much better service if the 
trade can be spread over the entire year than 


Ray 
James 


he can give if all the orders are bunched in a 
few months. 

L. C. Boyle wired his regret that he could 
not be present. In a supplemental wire received 
the following day he urged the need for the 
closest codperation thru association work dur- 
ing this year. 

The Friday sessions were notable for the 
fullness of the program and for the practical 
nature and the key positions in the industry 
of the subjects discussed. George H. Most, 
service director of the Millwork Cost Informa- 
tion Bureau, Chicago, discussed millwork cost 
accounting. [This address will be printed in 
a later issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.— 
EDITOR. } 

Shingle Representatives Deliver Their Message 

J. S. Williams, of the shingle branch, West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, brought in his 
usual clear and persuasive manner his mes- 
sage of better grades of shingles and 
more satisfactory standards of packing. Mr. 
Williams’ argument has been reported sev- 
eral times in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The 
Michigan men seemed appreciative of the sound- 
ness of his arguments. Mr. Williams was fol- 
lowed by George A. Bergstrom, of Everett, 
Wash., who gave the testimony of a manufac- 
turer to the value of the work done by the shin- 
gle association in establishing Rite-Grade stand- 
ards. 


Discusses Economic and Building Conditions 


Norman H. Johnson, of Richmond, Va., was 
a speaker at last year’s convention and received 
a cordial welcome on his return trip this year. 
He outlined the advent of inflation, tracing its 
beginning to the fact that under the stress of 
war in order to foster production the Govern- 
ment set prices according to the costs of the 
least efficient manufacturers and then tried to 
reduce the earning of the most efficient to a 
reasonable level thru the operation of the ex- 
cess profits tax. Altho production reached a 
high level during the war, 85 percent of that 
production was for war purposes, and the 15 
percent for peace purposes was not enough. So 


FRED A. McCAUL, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. ; 
Secretary Who Has Resigned 


the country was suffering from a real under- 
production when the war closed. Adjustment 
‘required time. After tracing out the causes 
of the rise and fall of prices Mr. Johnson said 
the present year was one of the most serious in 
the history of business. There are indications 
of soundness and returning business health, but 
they are not to be found without searching. 
Business this year must make its profits thru 4 
quick turnover and a narrow margin of gain. 
L. R. Putman presented the point of view of 
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the wholesaler in current business discussions 
in his usual easy and offhand way, in which he 
ean say some rather unpalatable truths and 
make them almost appetizing to a crowd desir- 
ing not to believe them; at least not without 
reservations. He discussed the transit car, and 
said the transit problem existed largely because 
retailers wanted to buy lumber that way. In 
support of this he read some summaries of a 
recent questionnaire on the subject. He quoted 
his own slogan: ‘‘Lumber today is the lowest 
priced construction material in the world.’’ 
He outlined the efforts the wholesalers are mak- 
ing to bear their full share of the burdens of 
the lumber world and of the necessary cam- 
paign of reform that there may be greater effi- 
ciency from the tree to the trade. 

Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, of the AMER- 
IcAN LUMBERMAN, took two or three minutes 
to tell some of his famous stories and to renew 
acquaintance with old friends among the Michi- 
gan dealers. 

Franklin H. Smith, statistician for the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, ap- 
peared in place of Dr. Compton, who could not 
be present. He made an analysis of American 
business conditions and showed that they were 
much better than the pessimists are willing to 
admit. The total value of the farm products 
of 1920, for instance, was 100 percent greater 
than the total value of farm products in 1914. 

The presidents and secretaries of all local 
organizations met at luncheon at noon. 


Urges Extension of Association’s Activities 

A. Thorne Swift, of Harbor Springs, spoke 
on the subject of what the association should 
accomplish. He asked first for sufficient 
finances to run a real association. The associa- 
tion needs a competent and comprehensive legal 
department, a more intelligent understanding 
and relationship with the manufacturers, a 
sounder understanding and policy in regard to 
the problem of direct-to-the-customer selling, a 
better informed buying public and a better re- 
lationship among individual dealers. 

Frank Day Smith made a brief exposition of 
the working of the lien law and told the deal- 
ers they need never lose a cent if they would 
comply strictly with its requirements. He 
warned them that an effort would be made to 
secure its repeal by the legislature. 

This was followed by a technical discussion 
of accounting in the retail yard, by Walter 
Adams, of Jackson. 

Clyde Fulton, of Charlotte, made a clear 
and persuasive presentation of the arguments 
in favor of using mechanical handlers in the 
coal business. He gave some surprising figures 
about the low costs reached in his yard, and he 
- stated that not the least beneficial feature was 
the psychological effect it had on the workmen, 
giving them a new interest in the work and a 
desire to establish unloading records. 

M. J. Kirkham spoke on the subject of the 
new plan book, and his talk precipitated the 
discussion mentioned above. 

The auditing committee recommended that 
hereafter the accounts be submitted to a certi- 
fied public accountant, and a resolution to that 
effect was adopted. 


Resolutions Adopted by Convention 


The resolutions committee recommended a 
change in the constitution increasing the num- 
ber of the directors to nine, commended the 
publicity efforts of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, favored legislation for 
fire protection, endorsed the universal order 
blank, favored retention of the lien law, favored 
the open shop, expressed opposition to the 
abuses of the transit car, commended Near East 
relief, expressed thanks to all assisting in the 
convention and presented a memorial of the 
deceased members. 


Election of Officers and Directors 


The nominations committee presented the 
following names. The men were elected to the 
respective offices mentioned: 

President—aA, V, Wright, Ionia. 

Vice president—Mark Sharp, Muskegon. 


Directors—W. H. B Cc. L. Weeks, Arthur 


Holmes, A. J. H wre Ai 
and Fred McCaul” A. ‘a Kidder, D. Z. Boyes 


THE BANQUET 


At the banquet Carroll Sweet, vice president 
of the Old National Bank, acted as toastmaster. 
In his speech he referred to the vital need of 
greater financial resources for the association. 

Bert J. Hogan, the ‘‘Irish Dutchman,’’ a 
renowned story teller, entertained the diners 
with a series of Holland-American stories. 

A. P. Johnson, publisher of the Grand Rap- 
ids News, was speaker of the evening, and in 
a brilliant review of world conditions and of 
the elements that make for personal and na- 
tional strength and integrity he made an im- 
pressive appeal for a new understanding of 
some of the old as well as of the new difficulties 
that are facing the world. 


MICHIGAN SALESMEN ELECT 


The Michigan Association of Traveling Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen held its conven- 
tion at the same time the retailers were in ses- 

sion. Friday noon it 
held its banquet at the 
Chinese restaurant oppo- 
site the Pantlind. At the 
business meeting the 





R. V. HASKINS, 

Of Detroit, Mich. ; 
Vice President of Sales- 

men’s Association 





following officers were 
elected: 
President—C. H. Wee- 
on. 
Vice president—R. V. 
Haskins, 
Secretary - treasurer— 
F. E. Holland. 
There were numerous 
interesting exhibits in 
connection with the convention. A display of 
oriental rugs crowded the lumbermen out of 
most of the mezzanine, but the displays were 
attractive in spite of this handicap. 


VISIT FLOORING PLANT 


One of the many bright features of the 
thirty-second- annual convention of the Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, held re- 
cently at Grand Rapids, was the entertainment 
provided by the Nichols & Cox Lumber Co., of 
that city. 

The company gave the members of the asso- 
ciation a theater party at which they were given 
souvenir programs, and they were taken on a 
tour of its plant where ‘‘ Everlasting’’ flooring 
is made. <A large number of them took advan- 
tage of this opportunity and were taken to the 
plant in taxicabs provided by the company. 


W. E. Cox and F. J. Nichols, of the Nichols 
& Cox Lumber Co., gracefully fulfilled the duties 
of hosts to the visiting lumbermen. 


A luncheon was ready for the visitors on their 
arrival, after which they were taken thru the 
plant. One thing that the visitors noticed par- 
ticularly was that all floors of the plant, from 
the front door thru the warehouse, were laid 
with hardwood flooring. The sheds and mill 
were laid with maple flooring. The company 
has installed every known modern machine and 
handling method that will enable it to turn out 
the best flooring possible and at the lowest price. 
The capacity of the mill is 40,000 feet a day, 
of all grades and kinds. The visitors were told 
that even the strips accumulated during the 
sizing operation were utilized, being cut into 
short lengths and sold to a local fuel concern. 

The Nichols & Cox Lumber Co. has q large 
stock of flooring in its several warehouses. 
While sales are a little slow now the company 
expects a good business and has put in a large 
stock so that it will be able to give prompt 
shipment when business gets into full swing 
again, which it is expected to do in the early 
spring. 

After the visitors had spent as much time as 
they desired and had all their questions answered 


they were taken back to the hotel in taxicabs. 
The principal topie of conversation after the 
members of the association had returned to the 
hotel was the things they had seen and learned 
about ‘‘Everlasting’’ flooring. 





WESTCHESTER MEN CELEBRATE 


New York, Feb. 8.—Members of the Build- 
ing Material Men’s Association of Westchester 
County swooped down on the big town last Fri- 
day night, simply took possession of the Hotel 
Astor and there staged the biggest affair that 
organization ever put over. More than two 
hundred fifty banqueters were present and the 
Westchester crowd boasts nothing of the kind 
ever attempted in this city surpassed their 
eighteenth annual function. 

Guests of honor included William C. Reid, 
president of the New York Lumber Trade Asso- 
ciation; Henry 8. Schaefer, jr., president of 
the New York State Builders’ Supply Associa- 
tion; Richard S. White, president of the Eastern 
States Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association; Ed 
Hamilton, president of the New Jersey Lumber- 
men’s Association; H. D. Gould, president of 
the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York; Arthur C. Tyler, presidert 
of the Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecti- 
cut; Edward Smith, president of the Long 
Island Dealers’ Association; H. B. Coho, secre- 
tary New York Lumber Trade Association; 
Arthur Carr, New York, and Justin Peters, man- 
ager Pennsylvania Lumber Mutual Insurance 
Co. 

Dr. Frank Bohn substituted for Sherman 
Rogers, the ‘‘ Lumberjack Orator,’’ as the prin- 
cipal speaker. Dr. Bohn has been a teacher of 
industrial history in Columbia University, the 
University of Michigan and other higher insti- 
tutions and was in the Government service dur- 
ing the war. His subject was ‘‘Our Industrial 
Problem.’’ 

Dr. Bohn said the great danger facing Amer- 
ican industry is that it will not take lessons 
from history. ‘‘The nation could be four times 
richer if the industrial problem was handled 
properly,’’ he said. Our dollar is of enormously 
more value in England today than it is over 
here, and it could be made infinitely more valu- 
able. But in looking after the dollar we are 
too apt to neglect other great issues. The rela- 
tions of capital and labor demand most ecare- 
ful consideration. Neither should try to be the 
whole hog. One can not get along without the 
other. We should get a balanced view in busi- 
ness.’? 

Leonard J. Obermeier was toastmaster and 
the Rev. George Reynolds gave the invocation. 
Other speakers were County Judge Frank L. 
Young, of Westchester, and Roy F. Soule, who 
gave a talk on salesmanship. The guests were 
welcomed by Frank M. Carpenter, president of 
the association. W. W. Schupner, secretary, 
and D. Theodore Kell, counsel, of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, occu- 
pied seats at the main table, but neither spoke, 

J. A. Mahlstedt, of New Rochelle, recently 
elected vice president of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of the State of New York 
at its Utica convention, was congratulated upon 
the honor and liberally applauded. Mr. Mahl- 
stedt is a director of the Westchester organiza- 
tion. 

The dinner committee was comprised of Ed- 
ward P. Hanyen, Fred J. Sorries, W. B. Hoff- 
man, A. P. Husted, jr., and Kelsey Smith. 





MONTANA FORESTRY ELECTION 


KALISPELL, Mont., Feb. 5.—At the annual 
meeting of the Northern Montana Forestry As- 
sociation, which was held here at the association 
offices last week, every one present reported 


a@ very successful year. There were only 120 
fires during the year and practically no loss of 
merchantable timber, the total cost of the 120 
fires being $12,500. Officers for the new year 
were elected as follows: 

President—W. R. Ballord, Somers. 

Vice president—C. B. March, Libby. 


Secretary and chief fire warden—A. A. Boorman, 
Kalispell. 
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West Virginia Retailers Convene 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Fairmont, W. VA., Feb. 10.—The eighth an- 
nual convention of the West Virginia Lumber 
& Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association got 
under way this afternoon at the Hotel Fairmont 
with serious discussions by President G. M. 
Mossman, of Huntington, and Secretary H. 
Eschenbrenner, jr., of Clarksburg, of the asso- 
ciation’s opportunities and the imperative need 
of teamwork if it is to achieve the full possi- 
bilities of constructive work. 

The chief address of the afternoon was made 
by E. R. Sturtevant, secretary of the Hollow 
Tile Association, who outlined the duties and 
opportunities of the manufacturer and retailer 
in relation to each other and to the public. Af- 
ter the appointment of the usual committees 
the session was adjourned and the visitors were 
taken on an auto ride to local points of inter- 
est. This evening the visitors will attend the 
Billy Sunday Tabernacle meeting. 

The sessions of tomorrow will center around 
the proposition of a 100 percent dealer distribu- 
tion which is a live topic in this association. The 
convention will close tomorrow night with a 
banquet at which Gov.-elect E. F. Morgan, of 
West Virginia, will be the principal speaker. 


Cement Mill Reduces Wage Cost 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Hannipal, Mo., Feb. 10.—A wage adjustment 
which will amount to an average reduction of 
about 25 percent was announced yesterday by 
the Atlas Portland Cement Co. for its plant at 
Tlasco, three miles south of here. The adjust- 
ment covers the entire plant, which employs 
about twelve hundred men. No statement was 
given out here as to what effect the decrease 
in wages would have on the price of cement. 
Hannibal lumbermen who handle Atlas cement, 
however, state that recently the sales depart- 
ment of the company made two reductions on 
the wholesale price of cement per barrel, cut- 
ting the price from $3.45 to $3.15 f. 0. b. cars, 
with a 10 cent per barrel discount if bills are 
paid within ten days. The first reduction 
amounted to 10 cents, the second, which was 
made on Feb. 2, amounted to 20 cents. Local 
lumbermen quoted the retail price of cement at 
$3.80 per barrel at sheds and $4 per barrel de- 
livered. : 

Superintendent R. E. Hoffman said today 


that there was no announcement yet as to when- 


the plant would be reopened. It was closed last 
month. The new scale is applicable at once 
with men now employed, and will apply to the 
entire plant as soon as it is reopened. While 
there are deviations from this figure in certain 
lines of work, the average cut, it was stated, 
would be about 25 percent. 


To Penalize Overloading Cars 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuHineTon, D. C., Feb. 10.—Donald D. 
Conn, on behalf of the Inland Empire lumber- 
men, and Frank Carnahan, traffic secretary of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, have taken steps looking to the rejection 
of a proposal by the western railroads to penal- 
ize excessive loading of cars with lumber. Cars 
loaded. to more than 10 percent in excess of 
marked capacity are involved. Mr. Conn and 
Mr. Carnahan point out how difficult it is for 
sawmills to tell the exact weight of lumber 
loaded into a car, as 25,000 feet loaded at one 
time may be within the limit and at another 
time may be a thousand feet in excess of the 
allowed 10 percent. The carriers when they 
discover the excess weight could under the pro- 
posed rule unload it at the expense of the ship- 
per and switch it back to the mill at his expense, 
if found before the shipment started from the 
main line connection. If discovered at an inter- 


mediate point the carrier could unload the ex- 
cess weight at the shipper’s expense and for- 
ward it to consignee at less than carload rates. 
To propose such a rule at a time when the slogan 
generally heard is to load heavy is regarded as 
most unfortunate since it could have only one 
result; namely, to put a premium on under- 
loading. 


Death of Iowa Millwork Manufacturer 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
CLINTON, Iowa, Feb. 10.—George M. Curtis, 
one of the founders of Curtis Bros. & Co., of 
this city, died last night at 11 o’clock at the 
age of seventy-six. 
Mr. Curtis was 
born in Chenango 
County, New York, 
April 1, 1844. He 
moved to Illinois 
in 1856 and to 
Clinton in 1866. 





THE LATE 
GEO. M. CURTIS 





With his brother, 

C. F. Curtis, he es- 

tablished Curtis 

Bros. & Co. in that 

year. From that 

institution grew 

the many Curtis 

factories now in 

operation. Mr. Curtis was a member of Con- 
gress from 1894 to 1898. He was a member of 
the Wholesale Sash & Door Association, and 
one of the best known and respected men con- 
nected with the lumber industry. An able busi- 
ness man, a good organizer and a clear thinker, 
his loss will be felt by the lumber industry and 
the country at large, which he served in Con- 
gress and in the business field. 


Becomes National Retailers’ Secretary 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 9.—Adolph Pfund, 
secretary of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, has tendered his resignation of that 
position to take effect May 1, when he will be- 


ADOLPH PFUND, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.; 


Who Will Leave Northwestern Association to 
Become Secretary of National Retailers’ 
Organization 


come secretary of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. Mr. Pfund will establish 
his offices in Chicago, transferring the head- 


— 


quarters of the National association from De. 
troit, Mich., to that place. 

He has been secretary of the Northwestern 
association since Aug. 1, 1917, and prior t» that 
time was for four years secretary of the Wiscon. 
sin Retail Lumbermen’s Association. Mr. )’fund 
brought to his association work a very wide 
knowledge concerning the needs of the retxilers 
and how best they could be served by their asgo- 
ciations, thru his work as salesman for |: vding 
manufacturing concerns in the northern Missis- 
sippi Valley territory. 

In all the years of his service to the associa- 
tions Mr. Pfund has shown marked ability for 
organization and for originating helpful s: rvice, 
and in his new position as secretary of the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association he 
will have a broader field in which to work out 
his progressive ideas for the benefit of the asso- 
ciation’s members. 

No announcement has been made by thie di- 
rectors of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation as to Mr. Pfund’s successor. 


Reduce Gulf to Britain Rates 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

MempuHis, TENN., Feb. 10.—According to ad- 
vices received yesterday by the American Over- 
seas Forwarding Co., conference rates from 
southern Gulf ports to the United Kingdom were 
reduced 15 cents per hundred pounds. The new 
rate on heavy hardwoods is now 75 cents; and on 
light hardwoods, 90 cents. This reduction in- 
volves a decrease of 10 cents in differential ag 
between light-and heavy hardwoods. Exporters 
expect greatly increased business in view of this 
reduction in rates, 


Takes Over Indiana Yard 


VALPARAISO, IND., Feb. 8.—Byron Smith, vice 
president and treasurer of Smith & Smiths Co., 
general contractor and dealer in lumber, coal 
and building materials, of this city, announces 
that his company will take possession on Feb. 
15 and operate under the name of Smith & 
Smiths Co., the plant, stock and equipment of 
the McFetrich Lumber & Coal Co., an old estab- 
lished yard of this city. 

Smith & Smiths Co. is a recently organized 
concern, having been organized since the first 
of the year. Its officers, who are Harry E. 
Smith, president; Byron Smith, vice president 
and treasurer, and Earl V. Smith, secretary, for 
many years have been associated in the manage- 
ment of the Foster Lumber & Coal Co., of this 
city, which they left the first of the year to or- 
ganize the Smith & Smiths Co. The Foster |.um- 
ber & Coal Co. is now being operated under the 
management of C. E. Foster, president, and his 
son-in-law, F. M. Clifford, secretary-treas 


Moves Into New Offices 


CoLuMBuS, OHIO, Feb., 7.—The Jeffrey ‘\an- 
ufacturing Co., of this city, manufactw 
coal mining machinery, electric locomotive: 
vating, conveying and crushing machiner 
rounces that its Denver, Colo., office has \ 
moved from the First National Bank Bu' 
to 421 United States National Bank Bui\.:' 
of Denver. 


Use of Order Bill of Lading 


A. A. Adams, chairman of the traffic com 
mittee of the Lumbermen’s Association 0! “hi- 
cago, sent out on Thursday a traffic “tice 
recommending that the use of the order |! of 
lading be discontiued except where it is used 
as the basis of a banking transaction, I* it 1s 
desired to retain title to the lumber it i> not 
necessary for the shipper to consign to *hip- 
per’s order, as consignment to the shipper ™ 
care of the firm to which the lumber is to be de 
livered will have the same result as shipping 02 
an order bill of lading. 
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LIFETIME AND RED CEDAR POST MEN ELECT 


SpoKANE, WASH., Feb. 5.—The annual meet- 
of the Lifetime Post Association was held 
Jan. 31, and was attended by the cedar 
lucers of this section who are particularly in- 
‘sted in the marketing of cedar posts. For 

. last two years this organization has car- 
d on a campaign of publicity for the ax 
lit cedar posts, thru farm papers to reach 
e consumers, and in lumber trade papers to 
rerch retail lumber dealers. This has been done 
“ler the auspices of Botsford, Constantine & 
Toler, of Portland, advertising experts, and 
David Botsford, of Portland, of the concern, 
2d H. C. Seick, of the Seattle office, were pres- 


Plans for the year’s advertising were dis- 
ussed, and certain changes were determined 
upon. Market conditions and stocks of cedar 
oi hand were talked over. It was the general 
report that the demand for posts is now quiet, 
that farmers are not buying for spring use, as 
yet, but that, as in lumber, indications point 
to an inereased demand as the season advances. 
(. F. Ewing, the veteran cedar man of Sand- 
point, Idaho, was president of the association 
the last year. The newly elected officers are: 

President—E. T. Chapin, E. T. Chapin Co., Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

Vice president—H. J. Searl, Northern Cedar Co., 
Spokane, Wash. 

Secretary and treasurer—G. A. Clark, Western 
Lumber & Pole Co., Spokane, Wash. 

Directors—B. A. Lindsley, and N. P. Flannery, 
Spokane, and Frank C, Culver, Sand Point, Idaho. 

Mr. Clark has been secretary and treasurer 
of the association since its organization. He 
is manager of the Western Lumber & Pole Co. 
Mr. Flannery, one of the directors, is manager 
of B. J. Carney & Co., and Mr. Culver is man- 
ager of the Sandpoint Lumber & Pole Co. 


Western Red Cedar Annual 


The Western Red Cedar Association, the par- 
ent cedar organization to which both pole and 


post producers belong, held its annual meeting 
here Jan. 10. Morton Macartney, of the North- 
ern Cedar Co., has been the president of the as- 
sociation the last year. At this meeting the 
market situation was canvassed, and the adver- 
tising campaign for the year was outlined. It 
was decided to carry this on about as during 
the last year, with the addition of the use of 
Canadian publications. 

Among the eastern cedar producers in attend- 
ance at the meeting were J. C. Kirkpatrick, Na- 
tional Pole Co., Escanaba, Mich.; Archie T. 
Naugle, Naugle Pole & Tie Co., Chieago, and 
L. A. Page, jr., Page & Hill, Minneapolis. The 


E. A. LINDSLEY, SPOKANE, WASH. ; 


Elected President of the Western Red Cedar 
Association 


following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: 

President—E. A. Lindsley, Lindsley Bros. Co., 
Spokane. . 

Vice president—L. L. Hill, Page & Hill, Min- 
neapolis. 

Secretary-treasurer—G. A. Clark, Western Lum- 
ber & Pole Co., Spokane. 

Directors—E. A. Lindsley, Spokane; L. L. Hill, 
Minneapolis; E. L. Clark, Spokane; H. J. Searl, 
Spokane, and A. T. Naugle, Chicago. 

Traffic manager—F. S. Fulwiler, Spekane. 


Committees for the year are: 


Advertising committee—W. M. Leavitt, B. T. 
Chapin, EB. L. Clark. 

Pole committee—L. A. Page, jr., C. P. Lindsley, 
M. P. Flannery. 

Post committee—F. C. Culver, J. E. Seaman, E. 
T. Chapin. : 
Piling committee—C. P. Lindsley, Morton Ma- 
eartney, M. P. Flannery. 

Railroad committee—E. L. Clark, J. C. Kirk- 
patrick, F.C. Culver. 

Official inspection committeee—W. M. Leavitt, O- 
S. Hanson, L. L. Hill. 


PURCHASE DETROIT RETAIL YARDS 


Detroit, Micu., Feb. 7—Joseph A. Braua, 
president Braun Lumber Co., and Fred L. 
Lowrie, president F. L. Lowrie Lumber & Fin- 
ish Co., Detroit, have just purchased the Arthur 
L. Holmes Lumber Co., including the Gratiot, 
Warren West and Van Dyke Avenue yards. 

The present management of the Holmes 
plants will be retained for the present under the 
general supervision of Mr. Lowrie. -Before 
leaving for the Pacific coast last week, where 
he will study the lumber market in California 
and Washington, especially the big timber mar- 
ket, Mr. Braun stated that the corporate title 
of the Arthur L. Holmes Co., would not be 
changed and the company would be operated as 
a going concern under its old title. 

Timber for the new timber mill of the central 
Braun plant will be contracted for during the, 
trip, Mr. Braun said. 





~ LOUISVILLE HARDWOOD TRAFFIC ANNUAL 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 8.—From a little or- 
ganization with just a few members anxious to 
reduce their traffic costs and prevent overpay- 
ments in the movement of lumber, the Louis- 
ville division of the Southern Hardwood Traf- 
fic Association has grown until today it has 
forty-two members, fifteen being secured in 
the last year. Its force has been increased 
from a manager and a stenographer to a total 
0} six persons, but due to the increased mem- 
bership, eosts of operation for individual mem- 
bers have been held down. The fifth annual 
meeting of the organization finds it growing 
fist and saving a large sum annually for its 
members. 

\t the meeting held at the Pendennis Club 
tis evening, following the usual annual din- 

. there were forty members present. The 
I. nisville Hardwood Club passed up its weekly 
‘ting, and attended the traffic dinner and 
ting. The principal speakers were J. H. 
vnshend, secretary, from the Memphis head- 
rters; J. Van Norman, general counsel; 
K. Norman, jr., vice president in charge; 
J. 8. Thompson, district manager. 


District Manager’s Annual Report 


‘he principal interest was in the report of 
S. Thompson, covering the work of the 
ir, and things in prospect for the coming 

r. He told of the efforts of the association 
vard securing a. readjustment of lumber 
ight rates so as to enable lumber mills to 
ce their low grade stock in distant markets 
competition with short haul producing ter- 
»sories. The question is now up with the 
Presidents of all the principal lumber produe- 
® roads, and it is hoped to have a conference 
with the railroad officials at an early date. 
/ #2 report also tells of the assistance rendered 
ec inembers in alleviating the serious car 
Shortage which prevailed during the first seven 
or eight months of 1920. Another achievement 


of the association was the cancelation on Jan. 
21, 1920, of the prepayment of charges on all 
shipments of lumber going to Canada, This 
was one of the most annoying situations con- 
fronting the members. All freight can now go 
forward collect, except that a surcharge of 
60 percent of the rate of exchange is added to 
the total charges at destination. The efforts 
of.the association to secure transit privileges 
on lumber at Louisville are well known. The 
ease was argued before the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission in December and a tenta- 
tive report- ef the examiner was favorable, 
and a favorable decision by the commission 
is expected at a very early date. Since this 
case was brought up carriers have agreed to 
many demands, in fact the Southern Railway 
has published the arrangements at Louisville, 
becoming effective Mareh 6, and as the Louwis- 
ville & Nashville and Illinois Central rail- 
roads have also agreed to establish the ar- 
rangements at Louisville, the tariffs doubt- 
less will be in effect at an early date. While 
the arrangements of the last two roads do 
not cover-all requirements of the association, 
it is expected that all requests made of the 
commission will be granted when the com- 
mission hands down its decision. The report re- 
viewed efforts toward securing thru rates on 
lumber on the basis of the present combination 
tariff before the withdrawal of this tariff, 
thus avoiding another advance. The filing 
of a protest against dumurrage advances re- 
sulted in the withdrawal of such advances by 
the commission. The report gives in detail 
the most important complaints brought to the 
attention of the association by the members, 
and the favorable adjustments made are very 
commendable. 

Fifteen new members were secured for the 
Louisville office during the year, making a 
total of forty-two for that office. Every mem- 
ber is using freely the services of the associa- 


tion and no complaints of service have been 
received. 


The following is the claim report for the 
year: Filed, $82,798.60; collected, $53,622.89; 
pending, $24,809.86. More claims were filed 
and collected during last year than any year 
since the Louisville office was organized. 

Due to increase in membership the work of 
the organization has inereased materially. 
There have been some changes in the force 
handling claims and adjustments, which are 
thought to be for the better. Special mention 
is made for the work of W. A. Gates, Mr. 
Shadburne and other assistants, and thanks 
are extended to Vice President A. E. Norman, 
jr. for‘his codperation at all times. Finally 
Mr. Thompson urged the members to make use 
of the services of the organization wherever 
needed, and points out the fact that as the 
railroads are now back to private control, no 
doubt this service will be needed more than 
ever. 

Election of Officers and Directors 


A. E. Norman, jr., was reélected vice presi- 
dent in charge; and J. S. Thompson was re- 
elected as district manager. 

The vice president named the following 
advisory board: C. H. Barnaby, Greencastle, 
Ind.; John Churchill, Louisville; E. L. Davis, 
H. J. Gates, P. P. Joyes, D. E. Kline, W. A. 
McLean, E. B. Norman, Louisville; C. E. Plat- 
ter, North Vernon; Daniel Wertz, Evansville. 


JoHN T. MiTcHELL, chief fire warden for the 
upper Penobscot region of Maine, is 
two unique proposals toward forest protection: 
The prohibition of cigarette smoking in the 
forests of Maine; and the use of the hydroair- 
planes for watching forest districts in that State. 
He believes many of Maine’s fires are caused 
by cigarettes. 
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Northern White Cedar Men Discuss Tariff, Taxes, 


— 


Advertising, Demurrage and Other Problems 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 8.—At the after- 
noon session of the first day of the annual 
gathering of the Northern White Cedar Asso- 
ciation, which opened here today for a two- 
day convention, two resolutions were adopted, 
after hearing the report of the committee on 
legislation, and addressed to the incoming ad- 
ministration, relative to taxation measures. 

The first of these had to do with tariff 
revenue legislation, and expressed a preference 
for the admittance of poles free of duty, but 
as an alternative for this recommended a 
change from the present unsatisfactory ad- 
valorem duty to a specific duty based upon 
lineal foot measure. 

The other resolution favors the abolition of 
all excess profits taxes, excise taxes, surtaxes 
and other special taxes, and the substitution 
therefor of a tax on gross sales and a reduc- 
tion of personal income taxes by increasing 
the amounts of special exemptions. 


President’s Address 


The meeting was held in the Empire room of 
the Radisson hotel, and was presided over 
by President L. A. Furlong, who presented his 
annual address at the opening session, in part 
as follows: 


The year thru which we have just passed wit- 
nessed the end of a 5-year period of wartime in- 
flation and speculation, during which time we 
all lost our perspective of values and we all un- 
consciously rose with the wave, knowing, however, 
that ultimately we must go thru a readjustment of 
values, tho few thought that it would come so 
soon or be so drastic. 

During the first half of 1920 we were riding the 
peak of the wave. Most of our members were able 
to dispose of their products before the recession of 
the wave; I refer to ng pulpwood, ties and logs. 
The companies handling posts were not so for- 
tunate and large stocks of posts are being carried 
over with no demand whatsoever. Taking our 
industry as a whole we have a lot to be thankful 
for if we look around and realize what other busi- 
nesses have gone thru and are still undergo- 
ing. I refer to the lumber, copper, leather, rub- 
ber, woolen, cotton and other similar industries. 
Firms handling these commodities have taken tre- 
mendous losses and many old and wealthy con- 
cerns have had their capital and surplus entirely 
wiped out. 

Nothing approaching this has occurred among 
our members. It is true that there have been some 
losses taken in inventories of stocks carried over, 
but there is no company that is not well able to 
absorb the loss and go ahead this year and do 
business. On the whole our members have had a 
profitable year and are in shape to face the re- 
adjustment that is with us today and with normal 
conditions will be able to continue and progress. 

But not until this readjustment is completed 
will real progress begin. The chief obstacle to this 
end is human stubbornness and unwillingness to 
face the facts and the reluctance of the individual 
to assume his share of the loss. When this is done, 
then, and then only, can we look for a real revival 
of all business. The producer and manufacturer 
have taken their loss; the wholesaler his. Labor 
has taken a part of its loss, but the retailer, with- 
out which labor can not adjust itself, has taken a 
very small percentage of his loss. Only when the 
four are working in unison, each bearing his part, 
ae expect real business progress and pros- 
perity. 

Nineteen hundred and twenty saw the return of 
the railroads to their original owners and we all 
expected a large volume of business as a result 
of this. Early in the fall of 1920 it appeared as if 
there would be a great demand for all forest prod- 
ucts from the railroads, which in normal times con- 
sum 50 percent of the forest production; this 
continued until early in December, when the falling 
off of business, with a resulting decrease in traffic, 
meant operating losses to the roads and a very 
drastic retrenching in their buying took place. 


Code of Ethics 


There is one matter that I wish to call to your 
attention, and that is the proposed code of ethics 
which was submitted to the directors last year and 
also submitted to the members for their approval. 
The majority of replies were in favor of the adop- 
tion of this code, but the directors thought that it 
was a matter that should be taken up at a general 
meeting and discussed and, with the consent of the 
members, adopted. The advantage of this code of 
ethies will be brought out and presented for your 
consideration. It has merits. It will outline a 
plan for facilitating business between the buyer 
and seller. It will set forth rules between the 
buyer and seller in case of dispute. I have always 
felt that our specifications were not definite enough 
in case of a complaint and this code will prescribe 
methods of settlement that will be absolutely fair 
to both parties. 

It will increase the prestige of a membership 


in our association and make it of more value 
because the principles on which we operate are 
definitely stated in this code. I hope that it 
will be favorably considered and would reeommend 
its adoption. 

I would also recommend that the incoming ad- 
ministration devise a plan similar to the one that 
We are now using on posts and poles, gathering 
statistics as to output, sales and stock on hand; 
of pulpwood and ties. The secretary’s office has 
the machinery for gathering these figures with the 
help of the members. The secretary recently sent 
out a circular letter asking for information as to 
each man’s production and replies have been re- 
ceived from about 40 percent of the letters. There 
would probably be a greater percentage of returns 
if we had more time to gather these figures. It is 
information that the pulpwood and tie producers 
should have and can easily be secured if the mem- 
bers interested desire it. 

I also wish to call your attention again to the 
traffic association and to urge upon all members 
to use it as much as possible. It is a codperative 
institution and members pay only for the service 
that they use; the more it is used, the less the 
cost. You are familiar with the general working 
of it and it has been of great benefit to us all in 
handling traffic and rate matters for the associa- 
tion and the individual members. 

We are starting 1921 with January, as a whole, 
the poorest business month. February should be 
better and along later in April and first of May we 
should be acquiring a full head of steam and be 
going ahead on a real nor- 
mal basis. 

By that time the new 
administration will be in 
charge and our new Presi- } 
dent will have been in- 
augurated and will have 
gathered around him for 
counsellors and advisors 
real men whose opinions 
and suggestions he will 
invite, listen to and fol- 
low, and if he will give us 
the real business adminis- 
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tration that we must 
have we need not fear 
this year, or the next four 
years. 


Secretary’s Report 

The report of Secre- 
tary N. E. Boucher in 
part was as follows: 


The year 1920, the twenty-fifth of our associa- 
tion’s existence, was marked by exceptional occur- 
rences, such aS may never again be experienced. 
Opening with joyous prospects, it closed without re- 
gret. The state of affairs as regards supply and 
demand is clearly portrayed by statistics in our an- 
nual report. 

The termination of Government control of rail- 
roads and restoration to owners, accompanied by 
generous increases in transportation charges, were 
accepted as a matter of course by your railroad 
committee. The experience of the recent past 
proves convincingly that efforts toward adjustments 
of rate disturbances were useless until late in the 
year, when general depression in business, with a 
consequent diminution of traffic, induced the car- 
riers to regard with more seriousness the demands 
of shippers. 

Proposals to permit continuation of concentra- 
tion on a more equitable basis are being entertained 
with prospects of success. A hearing on the sub- 
ject will be held at Chicago on Feb. 19. 

An attempt to modify allowances for car stakes 
is receiving attention. Numerous minor adjust- 
ments in rates and practices were accomplished. 

The membership increased from forty-four to 
forty-eight. ‘ 

By direction of your welfare committee the activi- 
ties of the department of agriculture of Minnesota 
were investigated. It appeared that it attempted 
to put in direct touch the producer and consumer, 
with a view to eliminating the middleman or dis- 
tributer. It was concluded that the policy pursued 
would not prove detrimental to our industry. 

The advisability of encouraging production of 
tamarack posts was considered by your welfare, 
post, and post advertising committees. Divergent 
views were recorded. It was concluded that it was 
best to forego exploitation recommended but that 
members familiarize themselves with the commodity 
and be prepared to discuss the subject at this 
meeting. 

At our last annual meeting an appropriation of 
$500 was voted to be expended in the preparation 
and dissemination of propaganda tending to over- 
come the radical teachings then experienced. The 
method of procedure to be followed was submitted 
to the membership for decision. It was found that 
divergent views existed as to not only the distribu- 
tion but the nature of the text. The appropriation 





was inadequate to obtain the services of organ ved 
agencies for the preparation of such matter. An 
effort was made to build up a file of data to en ile 
preparation of such matter, and late in the ; ear 
your secretary prepared such writing as he vas 
able to cull from the literature at hand, which was 
submitted to your president. It was then <on- 
cluded that the reversal of conditions made jess 
necessary the dissemination of such literature ind 
the project was therefore abandoned. 

Considerable correspondence was conducted ith 
the Indian Service, Department of the Interior, © |a- 
tive to specifications for fencing Indian leids, 
wherein it permitted double the spacing with sice] 
posts as with wood. The Service at last set up 
questions of doubt, and the necessity for accepting 
the will of its Indian commissioners as justification 
for its action. The matter, however, is still receiy- 
ing attention. 

At our last annual meeting the bylaws were 
changed to permit dues to be apportioned on the 
basis of shipments, the maximum income being re- 
stricted to $6,000 and the minimum dues to $75 
per member. It was found, when we endeavore! to 
effectuate this plan, that grave objections existed 
on the part of some members. The proposition was 
again considered at the June meeting and « de- 
cision made to fix definite assessments, which have 
been paid. 

Secretary Boucher then touched briefly upon 
several matters of general interest to the 
membership, including the work of the wel/are 
committee; of the tie committee in regard to 
national activities; of the legislation and in- 
surance committees; and concluded by stating 
that there is a good sized fund available for 


post advertising or other publicity desired. 
Treasurer’s Report 


The report of Treasurer H. F. Partridge 
showed balances in the various funds of the 
association amounting to $3,714.33. 

The advisability of continuing the acver- 
tising campaign for white cedar poles was 
discussed after L. A. Page, chairman of the 
pole advertising committee, had reported that 
the committee was divided on the question. 
Mr. Page favored continuing the campaign, 
as did T. M. Partridge. J. E. Gerich and 
H. W. Reade were opposed to it. 

The advertising agency which has handled 
the publicity had a representative present, 
who talked at some length on the advisability 
of continuing the advertising so that the bene- 
fits already gained would not be lost, and 
after some further discussion, decision was 
left until a later session. 

M. Sperry, chairman of the post advertis- 
ing committee, was not present, but his re;ort 
was presented by H. F. Partridge. 

This report stated that the committee had 
not spent the available funds during the Jast 
year ‘‘because advertising was not necessary 
during the early part of the year, and would 
have done no good during the latter part.’’ 
The committee realized that to give proper 
publicity to posts would require the expendi- 
ture of more money than the post producers 
would appropriate, and recommended that no 
advertising appropriation be made for the 
coming year. 

Action on this report was also deferred 
until a later session. 

H. F. Partridge, chairman of the rai! oad 
committee, asked Secretary Boucher to out- 
line what had been done by his committee ‘ur- 
ing the year. Mr. Boucher referred ‘> iis 
own report which had covered a part 0° lis 
work, and went on to state other acti, ‘16s 
in which the association had engaged. Ar.ong 
them was an effort to obtain a single av g¢ 
demurrage agreement with the roads ¢v‘er- 
ing at Minnesota Transfer. If this is obt aed, 
he said, such agreements would naturally fol- 
low at other transfer points. He spoke also 
of the efforts of the Western Trunk Line «om- 
mittee to oblige shippers to specify the »xact 
weight of stakes and other equipment ‘ur 
nished for flat and gondola ears in order te 


obtain the 500-pound weight allowance: and 
of the protest which had been made against 
this ruling, saying that it expected to have 
the new rule recalled. : 

T. M. Partridge, chairman of the legisla 
tive committee, then reported that it was 
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«atehing the State legislature and was prepared 


) take such action as would be necessary 
when any adverse legislation made its appear- 
nee. 

He went on to say that the committee had 
vepared a brief for the ways and means com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives in 
vhich it protested against the present ad- 
valorem tariff on poles, and recommended a 

vecifie duty based on length. He said that 
-nembers had spent several times the amount 

f the duty fighting the revenue department 
ver the dispute as to whether the duty should 
he based on the price paid for the poles in 
Canada, or the price at which they were sold 
‘o the consumer. He proposed, as an alterna- 
ive to free admittance of poles, the follow- 


ing specifie duties, based on length: 


Poles not exceeding 25 feet in length, % cent 
per lineal foot. 

Poles not exceeding 35 feet in length, % cent 
per lineal foot. 

Poles not exceeding 45 feet in length, 1 cent per 
lineal foot. 

Poles not exceeding 50 feet in length, 1% cent 
per lineal foot. 

This report was adopted and the suggestions 
of the committee agreed to. 

After reciting the many inequalities and 
injustices of the present tax laws, the com- 
mittee recommended action by the conven- 
tion which would place before the new ad- 
ministration a resolution reading as follows: 

Resolved, That we favor the repeal of the excess 
profits tax, surtax, and all excise, special and stamp 
taxes, and the substitution therefor of a gross 
sales tax and a graduated income tax on personal 
incomes with an increase of specific exemptions on 
personal income. 

This resolution was adopted. 

T. M. Bradley, reporting for the insurance 
committee, advised members to watch their 
liability insurance, as the decrease in rates 
had so reduced the income of some of the small- 
er liability companies that it was doubtful if 
they offered sufficient security. The larger 
companies with large reserves were safer. 

Adjourned to Wednesday morning. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 9.—At the opening 
of the Wednesday morning session, Milton 
Shussler, chairman of the tie committee, re- 
ported on the convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Railroad Tie Producers, which he at- 
tended in San Francisco Jan. 27 and 28, and 
particularly that part of the proceedings which 
was of interest to the producers of ties in the 
middle North. 

He said that a committee had prepared a com- 
plete code of tie specifications which would have 
been adopted without change but for his inter- 
vention, These specifications would have made 
it impossible for Minnesota operators to oper- 
ate because of a Minnesota law which pro- 
vides that State timber sold for ties shall be 
measured down to eight inches at the small end. 
The No. 1 grade of ties in these specifications 
calls for ties six inches thick with a 6-inch face, 
which ean not be made from 8-inch timber. 
Mure to his efforts, a provision was added as 
follows: ‘‘Northern white cedar or tamarack 
‘:es manufactured from trees measuring eight 
nches in diameter under the bark at the small 
end shall be classified as Grand No. 1.’’ 


Report of Tie Committee 


_As chairman of the tie committee of the 
“orthern White Cedar Association, he presented 
© following reports: 


\s you all know, after the railroads were turned 
ck to private ownership the purchasing agents 
the roads in our territory were disposed to have 
© tie producers produce ties in accordance with 
* specifications as adopted by the Railroad Ad- 
‘nistration. This, as you know, specified certain 
! \des as No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, usable rejects and 
ls. Under the grade of usable rejects we were 
“te to dispose of our 8-inch timber ties, but at a 
ferent price, 
sant our tie meeting in Duluth in October of 
J 19 the consensus was that we should not sell 
n these Srades, principally on account of the way 
on. ate Inspected when sold on so many different 
srades. We found that by selling ties to the rail- 
road’ companies on our specifications—that is, 8- 
inch timber and up—we did away with a great deal 
of trouble and annoyance caused by grading ties 
bent = Were also able to utilize our timber to its 
hainers vantage without fear of a lot of our timber 

‘ng culled on account of ties being slightly under 


the specification, so that in the winter of 1919-20 
in most cases ties were sold under the Northern 
White Cedar Association specifications. 

We think, as a rule, the railroads were satisfied 
with this and we know the producer was much 
better satisfied than in selling where they were 
making so many grades. , 

The railroads are disposed to go back to the 
Railroad Administration specifications, but so far 
as I know their purchases this year of tamarac 
and cedar have been made on Northern White 
Cedar Association specifications. 

At our tie meeting of Nov. 5, held in Minne- 
apolis, the tie committee was instructed to meet 
with the purchasing agents in this territory and 
discuss the matter of specifications with an idea in 
view of getting the railroads to adopt our speci- 
fications. 

Your committee took this matter up with one 
of the purchasing departments and a meeting 
could no doubt have been arranged, but owing to 
the attitude the railroads were taking with refer- 
ence to purchasing ties and the cutting down of 
their requisitions and requirements your tie com- 
mittee decided it would be best not to agitate 
this matter at that time and it was dropped. 

The 1920 production of ties in this territory 
was all disposed of at the best price this district 
has ever had, and we went into the fall with 
practically no stock on hand. In the late fall, 
however, after considerable buying had been done 
by the railroads for their 1921 requirements, they 
adopted a policy of curtailment and retrenchment 
due to reasons you are all familiar with, whereby 
many of the roads withdrew from the market. 
Because of the railroads taking this attitude a 
great many tie producers have stopped producing 
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ties entirely, and it is my opinion that if the rail- 
road companies should come back into the market 
this spring for ties there would not be enough to 
fill their requirements. 

Owing to the fact that this commodity is sold to 
railroad companies almost entirely and the finan- 
cial condition which enters.into the business to 
a considerable extent (and I have been reliably in- 
formed that a great many of the roads have large 
balances coming to them from the Government 
which they are unable to collect) will influence 
them as to their purchases; that unless this condi- 
tion changes dealers who have not already con- 
tracted to sell their ties may have to wait until 
later on in the season to dispose of them in order 
to obtain a price which would insure them some 
profit above their costs. 

I understand some roads that have announced 
they were not in the market for ties are still buying 
where they can get them at what they term line 
prices, which is from 30 to 40 cents per tie less 
than contract prices. 

I am unable to predict what 1921 may bring 
forth in the tie business, but I do not believe it 
is a situation that should cause much pessimism, 
for what ties have been sold for 1921 delivery 
have been sold at practically the same prices as 
last year, and while it may be necessary for some 
dealers who have unsold ties to carry them a while, 
it is my opinion if there is any revival in business 
at all there will be a good demand for what ties 
are on hand. 

In the early fall some roads in this territory 
purchased ties from the South for delivery this 
coming season, which they have never done before, 
and some roads have shipped ties into this territory 
from the middle West, believing there would be a 
shortage of ties in this territory, and had not the 
general depression in business come along as it 
had there is probably no doubt but what there 
would have been an actual shortage. 


Mr. Shussler also reported that a clause of 
the bylaws of the tie association provides that 
associations of tie producers or associations 
maintaining a tie department may join at the 


rate of $200 for each group of ten members, 
but that such members may not hold office. To 
make. it possible for members of this associa- 
tion to hold office in the tie association he ad- 
vised that the association purchase full member- 
ships for four members,*to be designated by 
the directors as the tie committee, and his 
suggestion was adopted. 

Gilbert Wilson, reporting for the imspection 
committee, suggested that members pay par- 
ticular attention to uniformity in the manufae- 
ture of posts, since they came into competition 
with steel posts which are of uniform quality. 

W. B. Thomas, reporting for the pulpwood 
committee, analyzed the market situation, say- 
ing that there appeared to be a surplus of pulp- 
wood, and that pulp mill: purchasers were be- 
coming very technical and critical of shipments, 
and that they are endeavoring to delay ship- 
ments. He suggested that the association kee 
in close touch with the Northern Hemlock 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association which 
contemplates the formation of a pulpwood sell- 
ing agency. 

For the pole committee, A. T. Naugle re- 
perted a light demand, but no apparent sur- 
plus. 

M. E. Brown, chairman of the post commit- 
tee, suggested that members carry on white 
cedar post propaganda in their correspondence 
with customers, advising customers of the good 
qualities of posts of this wood. 

The question of post advertising was then 
brought up by L. L. Hill, chairman of the spe- 
cial committee appointed the day before. He 
said that after consultation with the advertis- 
ing agency, the committee was convinced that 
an advertising campaign should be started. 
There were three propositions; one involving a 
mail campaign and advertising in a large num- 
ber of farm journals, which would cost approxi- 
mately $37,000 a year; one with advertising 
carried in a smaller number of selected farm 
papers, to cost $22,000, and the third, to use 
only one such paper, of national circulation, to 
eost about $13,000. 

Upon further consideration it was decided to 
refer the matter to the post advertising com- 
mittee with instructions to act and act quickly, 
and an assessment of 44 cent per post on all 
sales was agreed to, as a basis upon which to 
solicit the support of all producers and whole- 
salers of posts. 

The question of pole advertising was disposed 
of by a motion offered by A. T. Naugle pro- 
viding for the expenditure of $7,000 for adver- 
tising during the ensuing year. 


Election of Officers 


The election of officers and directors resulted 
as follows: 


President—Benjamin Finch, Duluth, Minn. 
Se president—W. B. Thomas, Manistique, 
Mich. 

Treasurer—H. F. Partridge, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Directors for two years—Milton Shussler, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; W. C. Meader, Minneapolis, Minn. 





REDWOOD ASSOCIATION MOVES 


San FRANcISscOo, CAuir., Feb. 5.—The Cali- 
fornia Redwood Association has removed from 
216 Pine Street to a fine suite of offices in the 
Marvin Building, at 24 California Street. This 
association has no official connection with any 
other organization, but for some time has oe- 
eupied offices at 216 Pine Street, adjoining 
those of the Redwood Sales Co., and H. W. Sin- 
nock, the secretary-manager, has had charge of 
both. His duties with the Redwood Sales Co. 
now require more of his time and the California 
Redwood Association has secured R. F. Ham- 
matt as its secretary-manager. _He was for four- 
teen years connected with the Forest Service. 
He was supervisor of the Shasta Forest for 
eight years and for the last three years has been 
in charge of publicity at the San Francisco office 
with the title of assistant district forester. The 
California Redwood Association’s activities 
have nothing to do with sales. Traffic matters, 
statistical information, grading, inspection ete., 
are looked after, as well as advertising. About 
66 percent of the cut is represented in the asso- 
ciation, but efforts will be made to increase the 
membership. 
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Feb. 14-19—National Association of Builders’ Ex- 
change, Savannah, Ga. Annual. 

Feb. 15—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association, Milwaukee Athletic Club, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 15-16—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
= Carls-Rite Hotel, Toronto, Ont. An- 

nual. 

Feb. 15-17—Central & Northeastern Iowa Lumber- 
men’s Association and Iowa Builders’ Supply 
Association, Montrose Hotel, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. Joint meeting. 

Feb. 15-17—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 16—Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door 
Traveling Salesmen’s Association, Hotel Pfister, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 16-17—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association; Chisca Hotel, Memphis, 
Tenn. Quarterly meeting. 

Feb. 17—-Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecti- 
— Hotel Stratfield, Bridgeport, Conn, An- 
nual. 

Feb. 19—Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Boston City Club, Boston, Mass, 
Annual. : 

Feb. 23-25—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
Annual. 

Feb. 24-25—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, 
Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual. 

March 1—wNorthern Indiana & Southern Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver Ho- 
tel, South Bend, Ind. Annual. 

March 8—Northwest Iowa Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Martin Hotel, Sioux City, Iowa. Annual. 

March 15-16—South Dakota Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Sioux Falls, S. D. Annual. 

March 17—North Carolina Pine Association, Nor- 
folk, Va. Annual. 

March 26-April 2—Own Your Home Exposition, 
Coliseum, Chicago. 

March 29-80—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
nes, New Drake Hotel, Chicago. An- 
nua 


March 80-81-April 1—Third American Lumber Con- 

4 gress, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

April 1—Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association, 
Adelphia Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual. 
April 4-6—Southern Pine Association, Grunewald 

Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual. 

April 12-14—Dumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Rice Hotel, Houston, Tex. Annual. 

April 14-15—Southeagt Missouri Retail Lumber 
— Association, Poplar Bluff, Mo. An- 

al. 

April 16-80—Own Your Home Exposition, Twenty- 
second Regiment Armory, New York City. 
Annual... 

April 25-27—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Fresno, Calif. Annual. 

April 27—Millwork Cost Information Bureau, Chi- 
cago. Annual. 

April 27-29—Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Annual. 

April 28-30—Appalachian Logging Congress, Sin- 
ton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. Spring meeting. 

May 18-19—American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, Chicago. Annual. 

June 9-10—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 


tion, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 
a. Annual, 


SOUTH DAKOTA RETAILERS’ DATE 


Stoux Fatts, 8. D., Feb. 7—Announcement 
has been made of the annual convention of the 
South Dakota Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion which will be held in this city on March 
15 and 16. In connection with the usual enter- 
tainment program that is rendered at this con- 
vention the Tri-State Association of Building 
Material Salesmen is preparing to entertain 
the dealers in as elaborate a way as last year. 
The salesmen have appointed a finance commit- 
tee consisting of George A. Carroll, chairman; 
D. L. Wood and F. W. Denton, who will ar- 
range details of the entertainment program. 


ILLINOIS DEALERS’ PLANS 


Further announcement of the annual con- 
vention of the Ilimois Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Dealers’ Association to be held in 
Chicago at the Hotel Sherman .on Feb. 23, 24 
and 25 has been sent out by its officers. Among 
the features on the program will be a retailers’ 
forum at which free and frank discussion of 
topics of vital interest is invited. Addresses on 
live subjects by speakers of nationwide reputa- 
tion will also be delivered. The exhibits by the 
various manufacturers will be the largest and 
most extensive ever secured by the association. 
The sessions of the convention are open to all, 
whether members or not. The slogan for the 


occasion is ‘‘Lumbermen are home builders; 
make this a home owning convention.’’ 
TEXAS LUMBERMEN’S DATE 
Houston, Tex., Feb. 7.—Announcement is 
made that the annual convention of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Texas will be held 


at the Rice Hotel, Houston, on April 12, 13 and 
14, 


PLANS OF NATIONAL WHOLESALERS 


New York, Feb. 7.—President John W. Me- 
Clure and Secretary W. W. Schupner, of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, have made announcement of the tentative 
plans that are to be carried out at the annual 
meeting of the association to be held in Chi- 
cago on March 29 and 30, at the New Drake 
Hotel. 

The convention program and banquet commit- 
tee consisting of J. W. McClure, president, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; W. H. Schuette, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
H. W. McDonough, Boston, Mass.; G. C. Ed- 
wards, Ottawa, Ont.; H. F. Taylor, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; F. L. Brown, Chicago, Ill. G. F. Kerns, 
Chicago, Ill., has been named to make arrange- 
ments for the convention and to secure reason- 
able hotel rates for the members during their 
visit in Chicago. Further plans regarding the 
program and other conferences following the 
meeting. will be announced shortly. The com- 
mittees are actively at work on questions that 
are of special importance to members and the 
lumber industry, and an attractive and interest- 
ing program is assured. Members having in 
mind any matters which should be discussed at 
this meeting are requested to advise the secre- 
tary promptly. 4 


NUTMEG STATE RETAILERS’ PROGRAM 


NEw HaveEN, Conn., Feb. 7.—The Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Cennecticut is going to 
crowd two days’ business into one, when the 
members gather for their annual convention 
Feb. 17 in the Stratfield Hotel, Bridgeport. 
‘<But never again,’’ says Secretary James Cray, 
who is going to launch a powerful fight for a 
two days’ gathering each year hereafter. 

The complete program was announced this 
week by Mr. Cray and judging by the list of 
speakers and the menu for the big banquet to 
be given at night, the Connecticut lumbermen 
are going to have the biggest time that the 
lucky ones in that neck of the woods ever saw. 

Gov. Everett J. Lake, of Connecticut, a lum- 


berman in his own right, by the way, is down for . 


the chief address. His subject will be ‘‘State 
Problems from a Lumberman’s Point of 
View.’’ 

Then there will be Prof. R. C. Bryant, in 
charge of the Yale School of Forestry, who 
will address the banqueters on ‘‘ Forestry, Its 
Importance to the Lumber Dealer.’’ The toast- 
master will be the association’s retiring presi- 
dent, A. C. Tyler. There’ll be fun provided too, 
for Phil Steinke, cartoonist of the Bridgeport 
Post, the man ‘who picks ’em right out of the 
assemblage and transfers their likenesses to 
paper,’’ is to be present. He is an ex-vaude- 
villian. 

The banquet will start at 6 p. m. in the ball- 
room of the Stratfield, and the Stratfield Jazz 
Orchestra will supply the music. 

The business session of the convention will 
be held in the afternoon at 2 o’clock. Mayor 
C. B. Wilson, of Bridgeport, will weleome the 
lumbermen and President Tyler will make the 
response. H. H. Richards will present the 
treasurer’s report and Mr. Cray is going to 
present the secretary’s account of happenings 
in one of the biggest years the association has 
known. President Tyler also will make an ad- 
dress. 

The chief speaker will be E. F. Hunt, secre- 
tary of the Eastern Woodworkers’ Cost Infor- 
mation Bureau. The election of officers will 
conclude the session. 


NEW JERSEY PROGRAM 


Newark, N. J., Feb. 7.—Banquets, dan. 3 
and theater parties will be interspersed w } 
business sessions at the annual convention 
the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, ‘0 
be held in the Traymore Hotel, Atlantic Ci. - 
Feb. 24 and 25. Many of the entertainm: 
features have been provided expressly for ‘ 
women visitors. 

John E. Lloyd, president of the Natio: :1 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, will be ove 
of the chief speakers on opening day. !'is 
subject will be ‘‘Some Common Problems.” }°d- 
ward Hamilton, president of the New Jersey 
association, also will be a speaker on that dey, 
and a man of national prominence, whose nine 
has not been announced, will address the mem- 
bers on ‘‘Topics of the Day.’’ Reports of 
the secretary and treasurer will precede tiie 
speech-making. 

In the afternoon of the twenty-fourth, thore 
will be a.theater party for the women guests 
and at 6:30 p. m. there will be a banquet and 
vaudeville performance for ‘‘everybody’’ in the 
grill room of the Traymore.. Dancing in the 
Rose room will follow the banquet and at the 
same time card parties will be held in the bal- 
conies, for which attractive prizes will be of- 
fered. 

Friday morning will be taken up with meet- 
ings of the various convention committees, Sub- 
jects to be discussed include: Uniform Order 
Blank, Transit Car Situation, Income Tax Law, 
Building and Loan Associations, Insurance, 
Uniform Cost System, Freight Rates and Their 
Bearing on the Price of Lumber, Standardiza- 
tion of Grade and Sizes of Lumber, Housing 
Proposition, Trade Relations, Branding of Lum- 
ber, Trade Ethics, Sane Fire l.imiis in Cities, 
One Hundred Percent Retail Distribution of 
Lumber. 

The convention will be called to order in the 
afternoon of the twenty-fifth at 1:30 o’elock. 
There will be reports from the various com- 
mittees, election of officers and an open dis- 
cussion. The board of directors will meet after 
adjournment. 


ANNUAL OF BUILDERS’ EXCHANGES 


AtTuanTA, Ga., Feb. 7.—The tenth annual 
convention of the National Association of Bui!d- 
ers’ Exchanges which is to be held in Savann:h, 


Ga., during the week of Feb. 14, will be one of 


the largest conventions in the history of the or- 
ganization, and one of the most important in 
the matter of business to be transacted during 
the week, according to officials of the associa- 
tion. About a thousand delegates are expecied 
to attend. 


One of the important features of the con- 


‘vention will be the annual conference of secre- 


taries of the various local associations thruout 
the country to be held Feb. 14, and the ann. 
meeting of the National Association of Build’: 
Trades Employers to be held the same day. 
Wednesday morning, Feb. 16, there will b 
meeting of the National Association of Ma 
facturers’ Representatives, at which Fran 
D. Roosevelt will be the principal speaker. 

Important reports will be presented by var‘ 
committees during the week on contract di 
ments, labor and labor statistics, industrial e. *- 
eation, transportation, taxation, ethical p” «- 
tice, legislation, finance, publicity and natic | 
organization. Under the latter report an efi 
will be made by the delegates to work out ° 
plan looking toward a more definite basis of 
ganization and codperation between matic 
bodies for the solution of national problen 

Because of the wave of unemployment th 
out the country the report on labor and labo” 
statistics will be especially important and de: 
nite reports will be presented on labor con 
tions in all parts of the country. Taxatio” 
will also be another matter to come up for i 
portant discussion. 
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USES TRAILER TO TRANSPORT LOG TEAM 


2+, Wellman, South Boardman, Mich., has pointed 
the way to transporting a team with the aid of his 
tr x which is worthy of careful study on the part 
of .ombermen generally. Regarding this operation 
a vriter in Acme Angies has the following to say: 


n you imagine rc. unique development in 
the lumbering industfy than that pictured in the 
accompanying illustraffens? Here you see Fannie 
an Duke, two 4-fodted hay motors, traveling in 
st in a snug Wolverine pullmanette, And Fannie 





Mr. Wellman’s truck driver and assistant load- 
ing 800 feet of logs on trucks in woods twelve 
miles from South Boardman. 


and Duke like it. Both are experts in log trans- 
portation, yet have gladly awarded their hard-won 
blue ribbons to a more powerful helpmate—little 
old Acme 2-tonner No. 2547, behind whom they 
cheerfully ride back and forth each day in the 
in Michigan woods near South Boardman, 
Mich. 

In the old days of logging in Michigan an inci- 
dent like this would have been considered as a joke, 
perhaps on a par with the case of the famous Pike’s 
Peak mule, the aristocratic animal that laboriously 
drags a tram car up the base of the mountain and 
then nonchalantly rides as a passenger on the 
return trip. 

But this little matter of hauling horses as pas- 
sengers is no joke. It is part of a system of log- 
ging by motor truck that is a decidedly paying 
proposition. If you could interview the owner, M. 
Wellman, manufacturer of cant hooks, peevy and 
railroad jack handles at South Boardman, and hear 
him tell how this outfit saved him over $5,000 in 
three months, you would think less of the novelty 
and more of the practicability of this logging com- 
biuution. And Mr. Wellman knows whereof he 
speaks. He has had twenty-five years of logging 

verience in which he has logged something over 

0,000,000 feet of logs. It is his opinion that the 

eter truck hauling combination which he has 

ked out at South Boardman is the most prac- 
i and economical py unit he has ever run 
‘s in his lumbering and. logging experience. 


he type of semitrailer used by Mr, Wellman and 
n in the accompanying illustration is of his 
construction. This trailer is pivoted in front 
he rear axle of the truck and as it swings freely 
acks perfectly after the truck. The load, being 
need properly over the truck axle, gives an even 
ibution of weight that secures ease of traction 
_ the entire unit. The unusual facility with 
h this outfit, heavily loaded, negotiates the 
val grades and of@inary road conditions has 
i the subject of h comment by old logging 
in the vicinity, wie had predicted failure when 





He: Js Mr. Wellman, about to give the go-ahead 


Signal for the 12-mile trip to the mill. 


the truck was first purchased in the early part of 
1920. 


Because of the conditions in the woods twelve 
miles from South Boardman, a team is necessary 
to skid the logs from the stump and to load the 
truck. To obviate the necessity of keeping stable 
facilities there for the team, Mr. Wellman again 
showed his ingenuity in adding a second trailer to 
carry the team. Upon a single trailer axle, a spe- 
cial board body with high sides was balanced, into 
which Fannie and Duke can be loaded and unloaded 
very quickly. This second trailer has worked out 
splendidly, the truck having no difficulty whatever 
in pulling the two trailers when fully loaded. 


Here’s the way the outfit works: The team is 
taken out in the morning and the trailer left at the 
roadside. Team and truck then go to work, the 
team skidding and loading. The truck makes four 
round trips to the mill at South Boardman every 
day for a total of ninety-six miles. On the last 
trip in, the trailer is picked up, the team loaded, 
and the return trip brings the complete outfit into 
the mill. 

To have Fannie and Duke as passengers some- 
times proves a decided convenience. Not long ago 
the rear wheels of the truck went thru a spring 
hole along the road. The two ex-blue-ribbon-hold- 
ers were promptly unloaded, hitched to their pas- 
senger bus, and soon Fannie and Duke were back 
in their little trailer enjoying their homeward 
journey. 

Where logging and road conditions are fairly 
good, Mr. Wellman maintains that the truck and 
trailer proposition is the best and cheapest method 
of logging and he has the figures to back up his 
statement. On the four round trips from the woods 
to the sawmill an average of 800 feet of beech and 
maple is carried. One day’s work, 3,200 feet, weighs 
41,600 pounds. Mr. Wellman has proved to his 
satisfaction that it would take eight teams to do 
this work at a cost to him of not less than $64 
a day. Now compare this with his truck figures. 
He claims that to operate his truck pulling the two 
trailers every day, costs him but $14.40 a day. 





F 


Fanny and Duke, logging experts, are “‘tickled to 
ee ride as passengers behind Acme 
°. . 


This is a saving of $49.60 a day over the old time 
team method. 
Here are the figures: 

Comparison of Truck and Team Costs Per Day 
Trams, 8 would be necessary........ $64.00 
TRUCK 

Gas, 15 gallons... 
Oil 


Truck driver 
Interest on investment 
Depreciation 14.40 


Daily saving over teams cece - $49.60 

Nor is this merely an estimate taken from a few 
days’ work. It is the average cost over a period 
of one hundred days during the last summer. In 





that period, Mr. Wellman estimates, the truck 
saved him over $5,000, more than enough to pay 
him for the entire outfit. In fact in two hundred 
fifty working days a year—and the truck av 
more than that—this outfit saved no téss™ 
$12,400. And yet old lumbermen around South 
Boardman said it couldn’t be done. 

Since pneumatic tires replaced the original solid 
equipment the truck has left the road and gone 
right into the woods to be loaded. Of course the 





Some tailgate on this Pullmanette! When it 
foids up, Fanny says, “Give her some gas, 
boys. We’re off!” 


route thru the brush has been cleared so as not to 
snag the tires. 

“‘Where we haul out of the woods,” says Mr. Well- 
man, “there is a long sandy stretch upgrade for 
something like fifty feet in eighty rods, but the 
truck with its load goes thru on time almost to the 
minute. The machine requires some attention, the 
same as any piece of machinery, but perhaps very 
little more than to look after one team.” 


New Republic Sales Manager 


Col. Frank E. Smith, first vice president and 
general manager of the Republic Motor Truck Co. 
(Ine.), has announced the appointment, effective 
Dec. 20, of A. J. Whipple as general sales man- 
ager of the Republic Truck Sales Corporation, the 
organization thru which Republic motor trucks are 
marketed. 


Lumber Exports from Pensacola 

PENSACOLA, FLa., Feb. 7.—With the starting of 
a number of mills in this section to their capacity, 
and with the reported intention of starting of 
other plants, things are looking up in the lumber 
line. Two good cargoes. were exported from Pen- 
sacola within the last week, and it is stated that 
several other shipments are due within a few days. 
Several small vessels are in port at this writing, 
loading. The schooner Washington is taking a 
large consignment of hardwoods from the Memphis 
territory, and it is said that this is the first ship- 
ment of about five million feet. 

Exports last week were as follows: 

American steamship Carlton, for Smyrna, with 
710,000 superficial feet sawn timber. 

Swedish steamship Ester, for Garston Dock, 
England, with 27,542 pieces, or 1,329,619 super- 
ficial feet railroad sleepers. 


The semitrailer designed by Mr. Wellman and the method of hooking it to the Acme. This trailer 
tracks satisfactorily and with the truck hauls 3,200 feet of logs a day. 
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“Cold Coast” 


APPROVES NASHVILLE FLOORING 


This exclusive apartment building on Sheridan Road, 
Chicago, is the ~ last word in up-to-date architecture. 
To P. J. WEBER, architect, is due many innovations 
that make this structure niques = ame high class apart- 
ment buildings; and AXEL IN, general con- 
tractor, deserves credit for Saas ae the details, 

was furnished by RITTENHOUSE 
& EMBREE CO., Chicago, distributors of 


Ler. “ACORN 
Sec BRAND” 

Quantity 

Any Time. 





: N & BARTHOLOMEW. rae 


| 3622-3628 SOUTH MORGAN ST., TEL. BOULEVARD 830 | 
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Good Sellers 


Lumber dealers-will find a ready 
sale among farmers, carpenters, 
painters, masons, etc., for 


Bull Dog Brand 


Ladders 


We can furnish them in either 
Norway Pine or Spruce, with 
hickory rungs, and they’re strong, 
durable and reliable. 


Send for illustrated booklet. 


F. Smith & Son 


Incorporated 
\ Manufacturers, CLINTON, IOWA 


























Material 
WANTED 


Climax Basket Bottoms: 
1,000,000 pcs, 7-16x632x16” 
1,000,000 pcs. 3-8x4% x12” 


Yates Lumber Com pany 


PENN YAN, N. Y. 














Massachusetts Wholesalers Elect 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 7.—The Massachusetts 
Wholesale Lumber Association (Inc.), held its 
annual meeting and banquet tonight at Young’s 
Hotel here, the members turning out in goodly 
number and listening to several interesting 
speakers, 


The following officers were elected: 


President—Charles P. Woodworth, of the Wood- 
stock Lumber Co. 

Vice president—Vernon M. Hawkins, of W. R. 
Chester & Co. 

Treasurer—Edward Carleton Hammond. 

Secretary—Arthur M. Moore (reélected). 

Delegate to Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States—H. W. McDonough. 

Delegates to Massachusetts Chamber of Com- 
merce—Horace M. Bickford, William BH. Litchfield, 
Wendell M. Weston. 

Directors—Charles P. Woodworth, Vernon M. 


EDWARD €. HAMMOND, BOSTON, MASS.; 
Treasurer 


Hawkins, E. C. Hammond, Gardiner I. Jones, Wen- 
dell M. Weston, Clifton F. Leatherbee, Harry C. 
Philbrick, Don F. Cutler, Frank Schumaker, Wells 
Blanchard and William Bacon. 


Retiring president Gardiner I. Jones presided 
at the banquet till the election of his successor, 
then surrendering the.chair to President Wood- 
worth. 


W. W. Schupner, secretary of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, of New 
York, spoke briefly of the present lumber situa- 
tion and the outlook. He spoke of a consider- 
able drop in wages of sawmill labor in Georgia 
and other southern States. He said in part: 


We are bound to have an up and down period for 
a couple of months, then a settling down period to 
agree with lower operating costs, The lower oper- 
ating costs of the lumber industry at present are 
a strikingly favorable factor. The mills are now 
in such a position they do not have to o 
for a loss. So we do not have large outputs being 
pressed by the mill on an unwilling market. 

The credit situation is still not wholly good. 
There has been an increase of 400 percent in the 


slow-paying account class. The present credit sit-. 


uation has to be watched. There have been fail- 
ures in the lumber industry and there will be more. 
But-most of these failures have been among the 
“opportunists ;’”’ they grew out of the war. 

The position of the wholesalers as an economic 
necessity is more pronounced than ever before. The 
further moving away of the sources of supply has 
given the wholesalers a more important position 
than ever before. There has been in the recent 
past talk of abolishing the wholesalers, I person- 
ally never thought it would come to that or-any- 
thing near it, tho it was easy to see they might be 
interfered. with. 


Hugh W. McDonough, making a report: as 
delegate to the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States for 1920, told of the work of 
this largest business association in the world. 
He said he attended the Atlantic City confer- 
ence last April and that that conference brought 
out the prominent fact that ‘‘labor did not give 
an honest day’s work for a day’s pay.’’ He 
told of the referendum sent out by the cham- 
ber on taxation and referred to the excess profits 


tax as the ‘‘ax which would kill the golden 
goose of business.’’ 

President Jones suggested the members give 
the matter of the United States chamber’s ref- 
erenda most careful attention. 


Secretary Moore asked the members to ta‘e 
some action on the daylight saving law in rep!y 
to the query of the Massachusetts Chamber of 
Commerce as to how the association stood on 
that matter. He explained that Senator Ree, 
of Taunton, chairman of the committee on legal 
affairs, was fighting daylight saving. Mr. 
Moore said the association could vote three 
ways—to retain daylight saving as on tie 
statutes; to alter the law by making it app!y 
to five months instead of seven; or to abolish it. 
The association unanimously voted for the law 
as it now stands. 


on Moore then informed the members that 
r. Chandler, of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
rey had sent word that the $10 penalty 
charge of the railroads when bona fide reship- 
ments of cars had been made could be recovered 
by the medium of claim-making. The associa- 
tion voted its thanks to Mr. Chandler for this 
information, which he desired disseminated. 


Henry 8. Macpherson, a Boston lawyer who 
served in Washington in a legal capacity dur- 
ing the war, spoke to the members at length in 
support of Herbert Hoover’s campaign to save 
the starving children of Poland and eastern 
Europe. He was much applauded, and Presi- 
dent Woodworth appointed a committee to visit 
the trade to secure contributions. 


Harris A. Reynolds, secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Forestry Association, the chief speaker 
of the meeting, told of his experiences and ob- 
servations of forestry practices and policies 
gained in his recent trips thru national forest 
reservations. He said in part: 


The Massachusetts Forestry Association has 
been taking parties out thru the national parks 
the last three years purely as an educational move- 
ment. I have been on each trip and have visited 
the forest reservations. I have had to change my 
ideas about those forest reservations. The east- 
erner thinks the national forests are locked up for- 
ever from the lumberman. Just the opposite is 
true. But it is surprising to find how many activi 
ties are going on in the national parks, including 
the cutting of about $2,000,000 worth of timber a 
year. 

We have a bill before the legislature now tv 
stop the loss of timber on the famous Mohawk 


ARTHUR M. MOORE, BOSTON, MASS. ; 
Reélected Secretary 


Trail, the finest picture gallery in Massachuse'! 
that trail blazed originally by the Indians ov 
the Hoosac Mountain. There is a kill there no” 
and there will be ugly scars along the trail if t! 
eutting is not stopped. hope you will ail 
support the bill. 


Mr. Reynolds urged more membership to th< 
organization of which he is an officer, it no 
having about 2,500 members. 
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Club and Association Activities 


SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 


New Orwueans, La., Feb. 7.—Secretary- 
anager J. E. Rhodes of the Southern Pine 
ssociation announces that the association di- 
«tors will meet in New Orleans on April 4 
xt, immediately preceding the association’s 
general meeting, fixed for April 5 and 6. 

The association’s finance committee met here 
last Wednesday to go over the organization’s 
finsncial affairs with the secretary and to pre- 
pare its report and recommendations for the 
association’s annual, The members in attend- 
ance were: P, S, Gardiner, Eastman, Gardiner 
& Co., Laurel, Miss.; R. M. Hallowell, Indus- 
trial Lumber Co., Elizabeth, La.; E. Frost, 
Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., Shreveport, La., 
ani W. E. Guild, Finkbine Lumber OCo., Jack- 
son, Miss. 

[t is announced that the association has en- 
dorsed the national advertising campaign pro- 
jected by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, and has recommended the appoint- 
ment of Secretary-manager Rhodes to represent 
it on the committee that will have charge of 
the campaign, which is to be financed by as- 
sessment of 2 cents a thousand on 1920 produe- 





A. J. TAYLOR, 
Cloquet, Minn. ; 
Elected President of the 
Northern Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Associa- 
tion at Its Re- 
cent Annual 
Conven- 
tion 


Cc. J. COPPOCK, 
Elected President of the 
Southwestern Hard- 
wood Manufactur- 
ers’ Club at Its 
Recent Annual 
Meeting at 
New Or- 
leans, 





i, payment of which is optional with the 

»: bers, however. 

‘The association has also endorsed the Winslow 

i, pending before the national Congress, 
h provides for payment to the railroads of 
iments of the money owed them by the 
mment under its agreement with them. 


OUGANIZE NAMELESS FOREST CLUB 


‘sw York, Feb. 7.—There is a new forestry 
org \ization in the world. It is unique in that 
it iss no name, has no dues, has placed a ban 
on oll formality, and the only regular thing 
about it is its meetings, which are to be held 
the ‘first Tuesday of every month in New York 
City. at the Yale Club. 

i. A. Sterling, of James D. Lacey & Co., is 
chief of the group, and as the organization has 
no ame, neither has he a title. Nelson C. 
Brown, of the American Wood Export Associa- 
tion, is similarly handling the work usually go- 
ing with the title of secretary. 

The meetings are scheduled to be held in 
a pr.vate dining room of the Yale Club, and 
as tio forestry group has no titles, neither has 
it a rogistered attendance. Any forester in the 
city t the time of the monthly meeting is elig- 
ible to attend, the only condition being that he 
pay tor his own luncheon. Addresses will be 
limited to ten minutes, and will be devoted to 
the latest doings in the forestry field. 


The New York foresters have been meeting 
regularly for several months, and so successful 
have been the gatherings.that it was decided 
at the February meeting to make them a regular 
monthly feature, open to all local or visiting for- 
esters. 

Those attending the last meeting, in addi- 
tion to the officers mentioned were Dr. Hugh P. 
Baker, Barrington Moore, J. 8. Kaplan, E. C. 
M. Richards, C. C. Lawrence, O. M. Porter, W. 
E. Murchie, W. Spicer and Warren B. Bullock. 


WILL SHARE ADVERTISING EXPENSE 


OsHKOSH, WIs., Feb. 7.—At the first meet- 
ing of the new board of directors of the North- 
ern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation Saturday it was voted that the asso- 
ciation would meet its quota of expense in co- 
operation in the advertising campaign pro- 
posed for the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. The basis of that expense as out- 
lined is 2 cents a thousand feet of lumber 
shipped. O. T. Swan was reélected secretary 
and manager of the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association at that meet- 
ing. 


NEW ORLEANS CONTRACTORS ELECT 
New Or.EANS, La., Feb. 7.—The General 


’ Contractors’ Association of New Orleans held 


its annual meeting last Tuesday and elected 
the following officers to serve for the coming 
year: 

President—J. P. O’Leary, 
tion Co. 

Vice president—John O. Chisolm. 

Treasurer—John Riess. 

Secretary—J. M. DeF raites. 

Assistant secretary—D. M. Hollingsworth. 

Plans were discussed for codperation in the 
program adopted by the Associated General 
Contractors of America, which held its annual 
convention here recently. 


~- = 


Jefferson Construc- 


KEYSTONE STATE FORESTRY 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 7.—At last week’s 
luncheon of the Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, R. S. Kellogg, chairman 
of the National Forestry Program Committee, 
presented the side of the Snell bill argument 
opposite to that taken by Gifford Pinchot a 
few days before at the Pennsylvania Lumber- 
men’s Association convention. Three bills, 
making statutory the reorganization of the for- 
estry department which was carried out last 
summer under general laws, have been intro- 
duced in the State legislature. The depart- 
ment has announced that there will be 3,500,- 
000 seedling trees ready for free distribution 
to private owners this year in the effort to 
promote reforestation of privately owned lands. 


CALIFORNIA WHITE AND SUGAR PINE 


San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 5.—At the fifth 
annual stockholders’ meeting of the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion held here recently, officers were elected as 
announced on page 92 of Jan. 29 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. In addition the fol- 
lowing directors were elected: D. H. Steinmetz, 
J. L. Reeder, W. R. Thorson, R. E. Danaher, 
W. H. Swayne, E. B. Birmingham, John D. 
Spaulding, William McNary, W. J. Walker, 
R. F. Pray, F. B. Hutchens, W. Geisendorfer, 
E. H. Cox, C. A. Krause, J. M. White A. Davies, 
Fred Shallock, I. M. Johnson, A. W. Heavenrich, 
F, J. Solinsky, jr., W. I. Wilson, O. C. Haslett, 
A. M. Mortensen, W. J. Virgin, G. D. Oliver, 
R. D. Baker, C. C. Hansen, F. H. Lambert, H. 
D. Mortenson, M. S. West, E. J. Grant, W. E. 
Lamm, J. M. Bedford, J. O. Goldthwaite, James 
Tyson. 

Chairman Swobe of the traffic committee ree- 
ommended that owing to the importance of the 
traffic department, its operating force should 
be increased and that one-third of the expense 
of this department should be paid out of the 
general association funds. After some discus- 
sion the matter was referred to the executive 
committee with authority for action. C. R. 


Sawmill Men 
who are cutting 
out in the East 


will find advantages to their 
liking in British Columbia 
Timber. We can fit a tract 


to any size operation or sell 
you one for investment. 


REYNOLDS COMPANY, 


Manufacturers and Shippers 
Fir and Cedar Lumber and Shingles 
: Ship Charterers 





Anytime 
You Get 


as the 


RED BOOK 


Eee Bae ph A 
to on ium! 
Seats whelesain, sonal and manufac- 
turers. 


Specially good on collections too. 
Lumbermen’s Credit Association 


CHICAGO and NEW YORK 








Appraisal’ | 


¢ Lumber Industry 
Exclusively 


15 Years Experience 


Personal Service 


Certified Values 
WORKING DRAWINGS 


Thos. J. Callen, Jr. 


Engineer and Appraiser 
836-838 Merc. & Mfg. Bank Bidg., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

















GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 


600-601 LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 7777 














Products [((j 


.. K. Cupolas, O. K. Sun-Lite Windows and 
©. K. Non-Freezable Stock Waterers—best to 
use—best to sell. Write for selling plan. 


Phillip Bernard Co., 1903 Floyd Ave., Sioux City, Iowa 
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“BUNGALOW HOMES” 


Our new book of 
144 PAGES, 109 
DESIGNS, 
of the most pop- 
ular and attrac- 
tive houses and 
bungalows. 
We also furnish 
m™ complete work- 

ing plans, speci- 
fications, lum- 
ber and mill 
bills. 

Our plan service for lumbermen is the most 

complete, serviceable and inexpensive of any 

yet offered. 


Send $1.00 today for “BUNGALOW HOMES,” 
and if, you are not entirely satisfied, you may 
return the book and your money will be 
promptly refunded. 


L. F. GARLINGHOUSE, 


6th and Jackson Streets, TOPEKA, KAN. 

















Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S. A. 
Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 








Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 





AMERICAN LUNIBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINE 


Our SILVER White Pine is a real Cork Pine 
substitute for planing Mill and Pattern 
ork, Etc. 
At our various mill connections we own and 
earry large stocks of 
idaho White Pine. 
California White Pine also Sugar Pine. 
Michigan and Minnesota White Pine. 
Also 
YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODS. 
Our new mill at Lenox, Ky., is now operating. 
Also our new mill at Florala, Ala., and Paxton, Fla. 











° ° IDAHO 
White Pine MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 


" LONG and SHORT LEAF 
Yellow Pine 





ALSO 
WM. SCHUETTE CoO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 











West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 


WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 





‘PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NU 








UNION ARCADE BUILOING 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








‘gETOUR, BOX LUMBER | 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 








B. W. Cross Lumber Co., #47 Sliver Bits. 





Wisdom, chairman ef the grading rules commit- 
tee and the advertising committee, stated that 
anything his committees would have to say was 
covered in the report of the secretary-manager. 
Secretary-manager Smith made three proposals 
covering (1) publicity looking to a resumption 
of home building activity; (2) the codperation 
of the wholesale and retail branches of the lum- 
ber industry in the efficient distribution of lum- 
ber products; (3) request on lumber manufac- 
turers’ associations to raise a publicity fund to 
be administered by regional associations in ac- 
cordance with the general publicity plan as out- 
lined. 

After discussion, the secretary-manager was 
instructed ‘‘to solicit members for their ap- 
proval of a fund to be raised on the basis of 
5 cents a thousand feet on their cut, 2 cents of 
which would: be set aside for the publicity cam- 
paign of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association.’’ R. E. Danaher, chairman of the 
forestry committee, reported on the progress 
of the Snell bill, looking to the formation of a 
national forestry program. 

Following the adjournment of the meeting, 
the board of directors met to confer upon the 
policies of the association for the coming year. 


~~ 


TO BOOST BUILDING AND LOAN IDEA 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 8.—Frank A. Chase, 
who has been employed by the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association to manage the build- 
ing and loan extension work of the association, 
and Secretary-manager J. R. Moorehead, are 
busy working out the details of the new depart- 
ment and in getting out printed matter and pub- 
licity for the newspapers. Mr. Chase’s family, 
now in Boise, Idaho, will move here in June. 

Secretary Moorehead is very enthusiastic over 
the prospects for the new department. He has 
been preaching for years 
the value to the lum- 
ber trade of close co- 
operation with building 
and loan associations. 

Recently local building 





FRANK A. CHASE, 
Kansas City, Mo.; 
Managing Building and 
Loan Departmtent of 
Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association. 





and loan associations 

have enjoyed a tremen- 

dous growth, which it 

is expected, will be re- 

flected in the building 

activities this year. Good 

progress also has been 

made in the Southwest, 

Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Arkansas 
ranking respectively thirteenth, fourteenth, 
nineteenth and twentieth in the latest national 
tabulation of building and loan assets. 

The roster of these four States shows ap- 
proximately 200,000 members whose accumu- 
lated savings are in excess of 100 million dol- 
lars. Despite this good showing, the opportuni- 
ties for the extension of building and loan as- 
sociation work in the southwestern States are 
boundless and it is believed that with the back- 
ing of the Southwestern association big results 
will be secured. 


CINCINNATI HARDWOOD MANAGER 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 9.—S. W. Richey, 
vice president of the Cincinnati district of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffiad Association, an- 
nounced today the appointment of Theo. Davis, 
of Columbus, Ohio, as district manager of the 
Cincinnati office. The position has been vacant 
since the resignation of W. H. Lockwood some 
months ago. Mr. Davis has had about ten 
years’ experience in handling traffic matters for 
shippers of Ohio, West Virginia and Kentucky 
and before that time was connected with rail- 
roads in this territory for a number of years, 
He has been manager of the Buckeye Forward- 
ing Co. 


Mr. Davis is thoroly familiar with the r.te 
structure affecting this territory and brings 
his new duties a wide experience in adjustm 
of rate troubles between shippers and railro: ls, 


Announcement of the appointment was m 
at a meeting of lumbermen who are members 
the traffic bureau in this district. J. H. Tovn- 
shend, secretary of the bureau at Memphis \ 
present at the meeting. 

Mr. Townshend announced that a commit 
of forest products shippers would hold a me t- 
ing with the railroads in the next two wee; 
probably at Cincinnati because of its cent: 
location, to seek an adjustment of the prescu 
rates on lumber. The new freight rates hi: 
prevented the shipment of certain low grace 
of lumber, it is said, and an adjustment will 
necessary to permit a resumption of this tra/iic, 


At the conference today the lumbermen 
elared that it appeared absolutely essen: : 
that the costs of operation of railroads be re- 
duced to permit readjustment of rates for 
resumption of normal business. “The lum} 
men declared that the railroads to lower oper it- 
ing costs, would have to reduce wages grante 
to certain classes of employees. 

Mr. Davis was instructed to make an espevi: 
study of the new rates on low grade lumber : 
affecting Cincinnati and the West Virginia ter- 
ritory so that at an early date he could brin 
in hig recommendations as to the adjustments 
necessary. 


MOUNTAIN MANUFACTURERS ELECT 


Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 5.—Officers elected 
at the recent annual meeting by the Mountain 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association for the 
ensuing year are: 

President—A. K. Leitch. 

Vice president—H. B. Cornwall. 

Secretary-treasurer—I. R. Poole. 


LOG BUREAU GROWS RAPIDLY 


CoLuMBus, OHIO, Feb. 7.—Discussing the 
progress made in the organization of the Cen- 
tral Logmen’s Bureau, which has temporary 
headquarters at 215 North Eleventh Street, 
Columbus, E. E. Roberts, secretary, today said: 

Our organization is rising like the proverbial 
bean stalk and our fondest hopes have been outrun 
by the returns. The mills are coming in to a unit 
and logmen practically so. In fact, we have not 
met personally nor corresponded with a single log- 
man who has not entered at once or signified |is 
intention of doing so promptly. 

Stressing the slogan ‘‘This Bureau Exists 
to Help You,’’ Secretary Roberts is putting 
before every logman or millman available {or 
membership in the bureau the following «p- 
plication blank and he has been much pleay:d 
with the returns that have been received up ‘o 
date: 


THE CENTRAL LOGMEN’S 
BUREAU 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


We herewith make application for members! 
in The Central Logmen’s Bureau, Class.... 
and enclose check for $ 
ment of entrance fee. 

Name 

Address 

Those eligible to membership in this bur 
comprise the following classes: 

A. Logmen. Annual fee $20 plus 5c per i 

feet of logs shipped. 

B. Manufacturers buying logs. Annual } 

$25 plus 5c per 1000 feet of logs bough’. 
C. Importers and Exporters of Logs. Ann 
fee $30 plus 5c per 1000 feet of logs boug™ 
D. 


Mine Prop, Pole and Piling Men. Ann 
fee $35 plus 10c per 1000 props bought : 
5c per 1000 poles or piling. 


E. Manufacturers of products essential to : 
logging industry. Annual fee $35. 
THIS BUREAU EXISTS TO HELP YOU, 


The secretary states that he is now prepar: 
to send out a list of mills to more than ‘ 
hundred logmen and with this purpose in v: 
is getting in touch with as many mills as pv 
sible, as he wishes to have this first list of mi’: 
sufficiently complete to make it of value \° 
every logman in the territory that is suppose 
to be covered. by the Central Logmen’s Bureau. 
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New Yorkers Prepare for West Coast Trip 


RocHESTER, N. Y., Feb. 7.—Arrangements 
for the western trip of members of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State of 
New York have all been completed and the party 
will leave Rochester on Friday, Feb. 11, at 
10:00 p. m., expects to arrive in Chicago on 
Saturday, Feb. 12, at 1:00 p. m., and to spend 
the afternoon and evening in Chicago, leaving 
at 10:15 p. m. over the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul railroad, for the next stop, which will 
be at Spokane, Wash. The itinerary of the 
trip to San Francisco will include Seattle, Vic- 
toria, B. C., Tacoma, Aberdeen, Portland and 
Sisson. The demand for accommodations on 
this trip has been so great that the four special 
cars that were provided have been filled and an 
effort is being made to arrange room for ad- 
ditional members of the party. The personnel 
of the party as made up to date is as follows: 

rR. Brady and wife, B. Brady, 1409 Seneca Street, 
Buffalo; John W. Henrich, William Henrich’s Sons, 
3uffalo; Gordon Little and wife, Andrew Little & 
Son, Little Falls; George C. Waldo and wife, 
George C. Waldo, Hall; Gilbert EB. Loper and wife, 
Loper Bros., Port Jefferson; Wilbur H. Crannell, 
wife and mother, F. F. Crannell Lumber Co., Al- 
bany; E. J. Armstrong and wife, Mineola; Ralph 
Latham and wife, Latham Bros. Lumber Co., 
Mineola; George Welsh, jr., and wife, Welsh & 
Grey Lumber Corp., Albany; George C. Haeberle 
and wife, Haeberle Lumber Co., Niagara Falls; 
Arthur E. Lane and _ ~Wwife, Arthur j 
Lane Lumber Corp., Grand Central Terminal, 
New York; Roscoe C. Briggs and wife, Briggs 
Lumber Co., Oneonta; W. A. Brown and wife, Ken- 
drick & Brown Co., Glens Falls; Charles M. Blakes- 
lee and wife, Blakeslee Lumber Co., Albany; K. 
B. Schotte and wife, Henry C. Grieme Co., Amster- 
dam; F. J. Sorries and wife, New Rochelle Coal 
& Lumber Co., New Rochelle; J. A. Mahlstedt and 
wife, J. A. Mahistedt Lumber & Coal Co., New 
Rochelle; John J. Demarest and wife, John J. 


Demarest, Closter, N. J.; Howard S. Brower and 
wife, Nassau Lumber Co., Hempstead ; W. T. Smith 
and wife, Corning Building Co., Corning; L. H. 
Chase and wife, C. P. Chase & Co., Springfield, 
Mass.; John K. McDowell and wife, John Kenyon 
McDowell, Syracuse ; Geo A. Marcellus and wife 
George A. Marcellus, Oneida; Charles F’. Park and 
wife, Park Winton & True Co., Addison; W. T. 
Butler and wife, Berkshire Lumber Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass. ; H. Arnoid and wife, W. H. Arnold, 
Adams, Mass.; and third party; C. S. Ferry and 
wife, é. 8. Ferry & Son, Pittsfield, Mass.; Mrs. 
Louis Pierson and Miss Dorothy Ferry, Pittsfield, 
Mass.; Benjamin W. Downing and wife, Downing 
Bros., Locust Valley; Henry T. Fales and wife, 
Framingham Lumber Co., Framingham, Mass.; W. 
M. Patterson, wife and daughter, Walker Bin Co., 
Penn Yan; Victor C. Lewis and wife, Ilion Lumber 
Co., Ilion; Mrs. Joseph 8S. Caldwell, Syracuse, 
Mrs. D. J. Chrisler, Marcellus; C. S. Stephenson, 
L. Stephenson, Johnston; L. B. Unkefer, Light 
Unkefer Co., Endicott; Frank M. Favor, Frank M. 
Favor, Gardner, Mass.; Will H. Hubbell, Hubbell 
Bros., Kelly Corners; D. J. Chrisler, D. J. Chris- 
ler, Marcellus; C. A. Berntson, Johnson & Bernt- 
son, Corona; B. B. Fitch, B. B, Fitch Lumber Co., 
North Adams, Mass.; Alexander Latham, Latham 
Bros. Lumber Co., Mineola; Walter R. Pettit, A. 
S. Pettit & Sons Inc., Huntington; Joseph S. Cald- 
well, 248 Tallman Street, Syracuse; Henry B. 
Weil Co., Lancaster; Oakes Ames, Ames Mills, 
Mexico, N. Y.; Ralph T. Hubbell, Hubbell Bros., 
Kelly Corners; Paul S. Collier, Rochester, N. Y. 


Leaving San Francisco on March 1 they will 
stop at Santa Barbara, Los Angeles, Grand 
Canyon, Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo and then 
back to Rochester, arriving on March 13. 

Preparations have been made by the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, California 
Redwood Association and the California White 
& Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association for 
the entertainment of the party at various points 
in their itinerary. 





Lumbermen’s House Warming Is a Success 


New York, Feb. 8.—That the lumber busi- 
ness is on the up-grade.and will continue so 
was accepted as a foregone conclusion by speak- 
ers at the house-warming party of the New York 
Lumber Trade Association held this afternoon 
in the new rooms of the association in the Lari- 
more Building, 17 West Forty-sixth Street. 
William C, Reid, president, was chairman and 
to make the affair home-like all addresses were 
made by members of the organization. 

“here was one thing, however, that Mr. Reid 
sa;s he wants the world to know, that the New 
York association is prepared now to welcome 
ou.-of-town visitors, and to this end a blanket 
invitation is extended to every lumberman in 

United States to make use of the organiza- 
’s rooms when he is in the Metropolitan dis- 


peakers young and old commended the spirit 
led to the birth of the Nylta Club as a 
‘le brother of the parent association and each 
pledged codperation to the end that the 
organizations will be benefited. More than 
hundred fifty men were seated for the lunch- 
‘ and almost every one stayed thru the speech- 
neking, 
the outset, Mr. Reid ruled that business 
'd be taboo in all speeches, but he expressed 
opinion that the worst of the bad times had 
experienced and declared that he has heard 
ng lately but good news and reports that 
aries are picking up. 

H. Burton, president of J. H. Burton & Co., 
‘sgressed the president’s ruling in his speech 
iy the he believes the time is fast approach- 

hen the Federal Reserve banks will reduce 

‘ rediscount rates to member banks and that 

i intter in turn will reduce their rates to the 

‘‘The public will interpret this as mean- 

‘he worst of the bad times has passed,’’ 

“<r, Burton, ‘‘and once we get the people 

“ving that way our troubles will be over in 

order. He said that codperation will be 

ary to get the full measure of the benefits 

o” any improvement in conditions and to this 

i he Pleaded for a solid front in an ‘‘organ- 
ed way. 


Join F, Steeves, oldest living ex-president of 


the association, declared that in his experience 
of many years he had always noted that lumber 
was last to feel the effects of a business slump 
and added that it was also the last to get back 
on its feet after a decline. 

Joseph Murphy, chairman of the association’s 
membership committee, made a plea in behalf of 
a campaign soon to be launched and which he 
declared would end only when every man except 
the dyed-in-the-wool skeptic had come into the 
fold of the organization. He asserted lumber- 
men must find out for themselves that they can 
not get the full measure of business so long as 
they try to buck the game individually. 

R. 8. White, another past president, said that 
the lumber trade in the precipitous slide toward 
normaley had the butcher, the baker and the 
candlestick-maker lashed to the mast. Current 
conditions, he maintained, permit of nothing ex- 
cept the prophecy for a great comeback by busi- 
ness. 

J. Sherlock Davis, president of Cross, Austin 
& Ireland and chief executive of the Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce, said the thing the Amer- 


ican business man thinks most about and knows 


least about today may be expressed in the one 
word—business, He discerned a silver lining 
on the cloud of depression and predicted clearing 
weather for business ‘‘ almost at once.’’ 

Fred J. Bruce, an officer-of the Nylta Club, 
said the lumber business was big enough to 
accommodate the bald-heads and the youngsters, 
too. ‘‘ You old fellows should let us young fel- 
lows have the benefits of your experience,’’ he 
cautioned. ‘‘It will help you and it will help 
us. Some of us need pep and some of the men 
who have the greatest store of that commodity 
are the bald-heads. He pleaded for a chance to 
make the Nylta Club ‘‘ go over big.’’ 

Russell J. Perrine said there were a lot of 
petty troubles that every lumberman experienced 
that could be banished only by organized effort. 

Fred W. Starr, the last speaker, boasted that 
when he started out to boost organized effort in 
the lumber business he didn’t have any gray 
hairs. He is one of the oldest members of the 
New York association. ‘‘My experience has 
taught me the value of this association,’’ he de- 


Commercial Banking 
Foreign Exchange 


Investment 
Securities 


Member Federal Reserve System 


110 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


Capital . . . $3,000,000 
Surplus . . . . $600,000 

















Fix Your Credit Loss ‘i 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more of 
a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
is determined in advance and nothing can 
increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 

Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders 
The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


{141 Marque*te Bidg. 80 Maiden Lane 
Chicago, Il. New York, N. Y. 


415 Locust St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


























ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


INSPECTING ENGINEERS 
Independent Unprejudiced Inspection of 
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New and Used Rail and Equipment 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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Gen’l Office—2200 Insurance Exch., CHICAGO 
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Kneeland-McLurg 


Lumber Company 
Phillips, Wis. 


Manufacturers of 


“SHAKELESS” 
HEMLOCK 


Hardwood Lumber 
Maple and Birch Flooring 




















Whe you need lumber 
for Quick Shipment, 


wire your inquiry to 


Wheeler-Timlin Lumber Co. 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 
Ash Oak 


Basswood Butternut 
Hard Maple Soft Maple 
Rock Elm Soft Elm 


Mills at 
Wittenberg, Wis.—Dorches.er, Wis. 











White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at 
all times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wis- 
consin White Pine Timber and is of 
a very soft texture. Shop Lumber and 
Factory Seleets are our Specialties. 





We solicit your business 














Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 


elared: ‘‘That’s why I’ve stuck to it all these 
years, and will until I die.’’ 

Just before adjournment, H. B. Coho, the sec- 
retary, announced that the Nylta Club is going 





INDIANAPOLIS TO ORGANIZE CLUB 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 7.—O. D. Haskett, 
of the O. D. Haskett Lumber Co., R. 8S. Foster, 
of the Willson Lumber Co., both of this city, 
are the principals in a movement to organize 
into one big lumbermen’s club all the retailers, 
distributers and men interested in the wood- 
working industries of this city. Before the last 
annual convention of the Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of Indiana, held here in Janu- 
ary, a meeting was held at the Columbia Club 
to discuss ways and means of perfecting such 
an organization. At that time a committee was 
appointed to canvass the city and the same com- 
mittee is still functioning. According to Mr. 
Willson, as soon as a survey of the city has 
been completed, and it is certain that such an 
organization can be formed, a meeting of all 
those interested will be called. This meeting 
likely will be called about the middle of March. 
It is planned to have some of the big men in the 
industry present to discuss organization fea- 
tures, 


NEW ORLEANS CLUB 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Feb. 7.—At its weekly 
luncheon last Thursday, the New Orleans Lum- 
bermen’s Club had as its principal speaker 
King M. Pullen, manager of the trade exten- 
sion department of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion. Mr. Pullen reviewed the work of the 
trade extension department and gave some de- 
tails of its plans for the future. Turning from 
‘department talk,’’ he presented a very in- 
teresting report of business conditions as he 
found them during a very recent trip thru the 
middle West. His deductions, based upon in- 
terviews with architects and others in close 
touch with building conditions, were decidedly 
encouraging with respect to building prospects. 

As this week’s luncheon day fals upon Mardi 
Gras, the carnival day of days in New Orleans, 
it was decided to dispense with the usual lun- 
cheon for this week only. Before adjournment 
was reached, the following standing committees 
were named to serve for the ensuing year: 

Finance—W. W. Carre, R. < eae, J. F. Wig- 
ginton, A. C. Bowen and R. M. 


Introductory—C. R. sgt tay . G. Castanedo 
and H. S. Riecke. 


House—L. G. Castanedo, C, E. Dobson, W. A. 
Burt, W. A. Bryan, W. B. Follansbee. 


Membership—L. B. anand. a H. A. Bry 
. Carre, R, G. Stover, J. E. Rhodes, Tae 
Smith, J._A. Kirby, Marcel Krauss, C. E. Dobson, 
R. . Robinson, L. P. DuBose. 


Program—L. G. Castanedo, G. H. Pa a omy TB 
Carre, G. T. Wayne, J. A. Kirby, H. F. Adey 


SEATTLE CLUB MANAGER RESIGNS 


SEATTLE, WasH., Feb. 5.—C. W. Culver, who 
enjoys an unusually wide acquaintance among 
the lumbermen of Washington, has resigned as 
manager of the Metropolitan Club, the resigna- 
tion to be effective March 1 or as soon as a suit- 
able successor to the position can be named. 
Mr. Culver has long been a figure in the club 
activities of Seattle. He conducted the Metro- 
politan Lumbermen’s Club, on the top floor of 
the Henry Building, prior to the war, and as 
secretary and house manager took an active 
part in that well known organization. The day 
came when the Government commandeered the 
premises, forcing the club to vacate and to dis- 
pose of its elaborate furnishings and fixtures, 
in order to provide office space for the conduct 
of the war. For a time it looked as if the club 
would go out of existence. But thru the efforts 
of energetic lumbermen the club was reor- 
ganized as the present Metropolitan Club, its 
scope was somewhat broadened, and the suc- 
cessful organization of today was the result. 
Mr. Culver has been manager thruout the 
period of the existence of the reorganized club, 


to give a bang-up feast within the next few 
weeks in one of the larger New York hotels, 
‘*We’re going to get the Commodore, if we 
can,’’ he added. 











having served under Fred H. Gilman as presi- 
dent, and also under Sherman L. Johnson, who 
has just closed his term as chief executive. The 
new president, Roy A. Dailey, in a letter io 
the membership expresses regret at the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Culver. He also announces the an- 
nual meeting and get-together dinner for F¢)), 
15, on which date he expects to add fifty new 
members to the roster of the club. The suc- 
cessor to Mr. Culver, who has brought to an 
end a long and noteworthy term of service, will 
probably be named at a meeting of the trus- 
tees to be held next week. 


EVANSVILLE CLUB MEETS 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 9.—At the regular 
monthly meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s 
Club held Tuesday night, Feb. 8, at the New 
Vendome Hotel, J. C. Greer, head of the J. ©. 
Greer Lumber Co. and new president of the 
club, announced the appointment of Joe Walt- 
man, of the Evansville Band Mill Co. and form- 
er president of the club, as a member of the 
lumbermen’s forum of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the club unanimously O. K.’d the 
appointment. Mr. Waltman will take the place 
of E. B. Kensing, who was recently elected as 
one of the directors of the chamber. 

Business conditions were discussed, members 
of the club agreeing that while there had 
been no actual increase during the last three 
or four weeks, there is a better feeling. 

Louis A. Holtman, of the entertainment com- 
mittee, said he had his lines out for several 
new members and he will have a report to 
make at the meeting on March 8. 

Gus Bauman, of the Maley & Wertz Lumber 
Co. and head of the entertainment committee, 
said the committee will get together in a 
short time and work out plans for the annual 
summer outing which will be held some time 
in June on the Ohio River. 


PLEDGES ASSISTANCE IN WAGE ACTION 

Memphis, TENN., Feb. 7.—The Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis, at its regular semimonth!y 
meeting at the Hotel Gayoso Saturday after- 
noon, unanimously adopted resolutions tend:r- 


- ing the support and assistance of that organi- 


zation to the presidents of the railroads and 
to the executive committees of the American 
Railway Association in the efforts the latter 
are making to secure readjustment of wages on 
a fair and equitable basis. 

These resolutions were offered by J. H. Town i 
shend, chairman of the traffic committee of | 
club. He is also secretary-manager of tiie 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association and the 
members of the club in Memphis are largely 
members of the association he represents. Nir. 
Townshend, in speaking of the resolutio»s, 
briefly outlined the situation confronting t)e 
railroads and the hardwood industry and s:'1 
that the association had already petitioned ‘ 
carriers for a decrease in rates on low gro''6 
lumber and that it had, thru Walker L. W::'- 
ford, chairman of the rate adjustment comi::.- 
tee of that organization, asked the presiden‘s 
of the principal roads for a conference to ('s- 
cuss this question of reducing rates. 

‘*The association,’’ he continued, ‘‘is 2 
considering the means of accomplishing sv! 
readjustment and the angle of approach, whei 
er on the basis of ‘released valuation’ or 4 
horizontal reduction in rates as applied to ‘ic 
lower grades. The railroads are cognizant 
the situation and are showing a disposition ‘0 
codperate. ’’ 

The law and insurance committee submitt«( 
its recommendations covering proposed changes 
in the constitution and bylaws. These nage 
in brief, for a substantial increases in dues, 1 
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making secretaries and managers of lumber as- 
sociations eligible to membership, and for an 
arbitration board. This board is to be composed 
of former presidents of the club, just as the ad- 
visory board is composed, and is to arbitrate 
all disputes between members of the club and 
between members and nonmembers. Every 
member of this organization, according to the 
recommendations, must submit to arbitration 
when requested to do so and must abide by 
the award of the board under penalty of ex- 
pulsion for one year. The board is to fix the 
conditions under which the evidence is to be 
taken and it is to be clothed with full power 
to assess any expenses incurred in the arbit- 
rament of disputes. These proposed changes 
will be voted on at the first regular meeting of 
the club in March, as thirty days’ notice of 
changes must be given the members. 

W. P. Nelson, prominent insurance man of 
Memphis, briefly discussed the insurance situa- 
tion in Mississippi resulting from the withdraw- 
al of all but five of the 139 companies doing 
business in that State as a protest against the 
action of the revenue collector. He said that 
the companies which had outstanding policies 
on lumber or other commodities were liable 
for those until they expired and that members 
of the club who had such policies in effect need 
not give themselves the slightest concern. He 
pointed out, however, that, upon expiration of 
these policies, it would be impossible for the five 
companies remaining in the field to take care 
of all the business offered in the State but he 
said that there are plenty of independent com- 
panies not having offices in Mississippi quite 
able to take care of any risks to be offered. 

President Hines, just before adjournment, 
gave members of the club a digest of an article 
recently appearing in the Furniture Manufac- 
turer & Artisan, Grand Rapids, Mich., suggest- 
ing material improvement in retail sales of fur- 
niture and indicating that there might be ma- 
terial revival in business in hardwood lumber 
by April or May. 


PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE MEETS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 7.—A stated meet- 
ing of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, of this city, 
was held at the exchange rooms Feb. 2, with 
President Robert B. Rayner in the chair, and 
about forty members represented. It was de- 
cided that the president of the exchange, and 
the presidents of the chapters, should meet with 
the get-together crowd on Feb. 14 and 15 in an 
effort to find a solution of the construction prob- 
lem. Changes were made in the bylaws, in- 
creasing the dues in the exchange from $35 to 
$50, and in the credit bureau from $15 to $25. 
The committee on inland waterways recom- 
mended hearty support of Representative 
Smail’s work for $28,000,000 for rivers and 
harbors, instead of the $15,000,000 allowed. 
The recommendation of the committee was ap- 
proved, and State senators and Philadelphia 
representatives were notified of the action of 
the exchange. President Rayner read an in- 
teresting report on the national housing confer- 
enco in Washington, D. C., Jan. 27 and 28, held 
under the auspices of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, at which numerous 
sugeestions were made, but none that solved 
the »roblem. He stated that all who were there 
had been invited to the building conference 
here on Feb, 14 and 15, arranged by the local 
Chay ber of Commerce. Many will be present, 
ani “ith eity and State aid something might be 
accomplished. Every branch of the local lumber 
busi:oss will be officially represented. 





OSJECTS TO STATE TAX ON SALES 

T.coma, WasH., Feb. 5.—A campaign 
agaist the proposed State tax on gross sales, 
now pending before the State legislature, is 
Planied by the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club 
and «ime up for discussion at the regular meet- 
ing ‘cb. 2. Sentiment against the proposed 
tax ‘. practically unanimous in the membership 
of th club. The lumbermen believe that this 
tax vill handicap the manufacturing indus- 
tries of the State in competition with other 
States and may force many of the principal in- 
ustries to move to other parts of the country. 

A special committee consisting of Paul H. 


Johns, president of the club and manager of 
the Waterway Mill Co.; August von Boecklin, 
of the Manley Moore Lumber Co., and J. G. 
Newhbegin, of the Foster Newbegin Lumber Co., 
was appointed to go to Olympia and lay the 
club’s objections before members of the legis- 
lature. 

The discussion of the matter brought out that 
the lumbermen are not opposed to the national 
tax on gross sales, which, they say, would af- 
fect all parts of the country equally and would 
be no handicap to the industries of the State. 

The matter of the appointment of a director 
of insurance and labor, one of the most impor- 
tant offices to be filled under the new adminis- 
trative code already adopted by the State legis- 
lature, also came up for discussion. The same 
committee was instructed to investigate the 
candidates now under consideration for the 
post and to report back to the club at the next 
meeting. The office will have charge of the 
industrial insurance of the State and will super- 
sede the old industrial insurance commission. 





GIVE VIEWS ON SHINGLE PACKING 


Sait Lake City, UTan, Feb. 7.—At a recent 
meeting of the Salt Lake Lumbermen’s Club 
the subject of packing shingles was generally 
discussed. In speaking of the result of the dis- 
cussion Ernest Bauer, secretary of the club, 
said: 

By a rising vote twenty-three members favored 
the old method of packing (25-25 course, four 


bundles to the thousand), while five members voted 
in favor of the new (20-20 course, five bundles to 


the thousand ; or four bundles to the square, 5-inch | 


weather exposure), which indicates very strongly 
that this trade would much prefer to continue the 
old thousand pack, as it was almost universally 
agreed that the 20-20 course only added to the cost 
of shingles on the roof without competing in an 
way with prepared roofings, as it is the almost uni- 
versal custom thruout this region to lay cedar 
shingles 4144 inches to the weather. 





THIS BLACK CAT ACTS LIKE NINE 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 8.—‘‘Can One Cat Con- 
eatenate?’’ the question asked in a headline in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week, is an- 
swered, ‘‘Yes,’’? by Secretary-treasurer H. R. 
Isherwood, who has solved the problem which 
confronted W. G. Scrim, Vicegerent Snark for 
the Philippines, who wanted to hold a concat- 
enation in Manila. Mr. Serim couldn’t be- 
eause he was the only Hoo-Hoo over there. Mr. 
Isherwood has issued a special dispensation to 
Mr. Serim to go ahead and act as a one-man 
nine, as it were, and initiate eight eligible men 
into the order. After he gets his nine together 
the rest will be easy. 





VISIT MILLWORK FACTORIES 


ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 7—C. B. Harman, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Southern Sash, Door 
& Millwork Manufacturers’ Association, with 
P. F. Conway and F. B. Gilbert, president and 
director of the association respectively, visited 
the millwork factories at Roanoke, Va., on Jan. 
24 and at Richmond, Va., on Jan. 26, and had 
the pleasure of talking to a number of repre- 
sentatives of the factories at those places. 

The object of their visit was to confer with 
the factories’ representatives on various current 
topics in connection with the work of the asso- 
ciation at this time and also to encourage them 
to become members of the association. The fac- 
tories were also urged to become more familiar 
with their cost of doing business. 

In returning from these visits Mr. Harman 
stopped: off for a visit at Farmville, Va., and 
at High Point, N. C. 

P. F. Conway, president of the association, is 
also president of the Danville Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., Danville, Va., and F. B. Gilbert, 
director of the association for Virginia, is con- 
nected with the Farmville Manufacturing Co., 
Farmville, Va. 





OvurtPut oF the mills in the interior of British 
Columbia in 1920 totaled 325,000,000. feet, with 
sales of 240,000,000 feet, valued at $8,160,000. 
In 1919, the output was 258,000,000 feet, with 
sales of 315,000,000 feet, the value being 
$8,119,000. 





Sell Your Customers 


the Best Flooring 


and you need never 
worry about repeat or- 
ders. Perfect satisfac- 


tion is assured with 





Oak Flooring 


Its quality, millwork and 

rading are always uni- 
orm. Therefore, “Long- 
life” Flooring adds value 
to every home. _ Dealers 
say it sells easily. We 
know it does. 


Better order a car today. 


AMERICAN fei==! C0. 


Sales Office 


Nashville, Tennessee 
Plant: Glen Mary, Tenn. 











TRADE-MARK _ 


platies 
- 
, ae 


RAETZER-(URE 


a cans o/ 


Gum 


Uniform in Color 





We know you think this impossible, 
but then you possibly have never 
seen Kraetzer-Cured Gum. That's 
the secret. Shrewd buyers insist on 
getting their Sap Gum free from 
stain and discoloration. Ours is 
that kind. 


Send us atria: order 
on suspicion and be 
convinced. 


The Kraetzer-Cured 


wo watz Lumber Co. 


Moorhead, Miss. GREENWOOD, MISS. 
OUR OQuartered and Plain Red and White 


Oak, Ash, Hickory and Tupelo represents 
maximum quality. There is none *etter. 
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seeps ) 
Downer Lumber Company 


Successors tu 
Moss-Downer Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Long and Shortleaf 


Yellow Pine 


Rough and Dressed 


Specializing in 


TIMBERS 


Valdosta, Georgia 








_- 


CUT -TO 
SIZE 


for manufacturers of 
Booraem- Kemper 
Lumber Co., Inc. 


Capacity— 


We Manufacture 


CRAT ING 


Washing 
Machines 
Sewer Pipe 
Stoves 
Pottery 








Car per day. Lansing, Ta. Furniture J) 


MICHIGAN 


\ 


Weidman 


& Son Co. 


TR3SUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


cetdesd and Hemlock 
LUMBER 
) SHINGLES 
LATH . 








4 “poautifut ) 


Girch 








REMEMBER 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window. we Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGIN 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 


(Michigan 
BEECH 


5-8’’, 4-4’’, 6-4’? log run. 
High grade, dry, ready to load. 


Send us Your Inquiries 
Grand ee, 
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\_ The Coulter Lumber Company, {2r2": 


MAPLE ~-.- For Quick Sale:— 


py dm 2 Com. Face 
200M 4 











A BEAUTIFUL DOUBLE WEDDING 
(Concluded from page 55) 


fingers of the brides, almost at the same time 
they turned and handed their beautiful bou- 
quets to their bridesmaids, and the young men 
sought their groomsmen for the rings. A very 
impressive part of the ceremony was the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Who gives these young women in mar- 
riage?’’ and Mr. Barker, sr., stepped forward 
and placed the hand of one daughter in that 
of Mr. Defebaugh, and the hand of the other 
daughter in Mr. MacGaughy’s. 

After the marriage service, each groom kissed 
his bride and the procession wended its way out 
of the church, headed by Mr. and Mrs. Defe- 
baugh, smiling and bowing to their friends, Mr. 
and Mrs. MacGaughy followed suit. The 
happy four met in the church vestibule and many 
kisses were exchanged among them. The rest of 
the party followed, the young ladies being es- 
corted by the ushers. 

The audience was very fine looking, hand- 
somely attired, most of tlose present being 
in evening dress. Both entrances to the church 
had canopy awnings, which because of the in- 
clemency of the weather, were much appreciated. 
The streets were lined with automobiles, and 
it was some time before the church was entire- 
ly emptied. 

The flowers carried by the bridal attendants 
were exceptionally beautiful and fresh. There 
was a profusion of pink and white flowers, 
while the bouquets of the brides were white, 
one composed of lilies of the valley and the other 
of Easter lilies. 


. 


TEXANS OPPOSE STATE FORESTRY BILL 


Austin, TEx., Feb. 7—Lumbermen and 
nurserymen of Texas are making a strong fight 
against the forestry bill that is now pending 
in the legislature. John A. Mobley, of Hous- 
ton, representing the lumbermen, appeared be- 
fore the committee of the House which has the 
bill under consideration and opposed the pro- 
vision levying a tax of 12% cents a thousand 
feet on lumber, on the ground that it is not to 
be exclusively expended for reforestation on 
the cut-over lands owned by the lumbermen 
and can be used in any section of the State. 

A committee of nurserymen were here in 
opposition to the clause empowering the estab- 
lishment of a State owned nursery to propagate 
trees for distribution at cost to the treeless 
sections of the State. They said it would be an 
unjustifiable interference with private industry. 

Among the several who are here actively sup- 
porting the bill are: R. O. Siecke, State for- 
ester; Mrs. Ben. F. Boystum, of Greenville; 
Mrs. Florence Floore, of Cleburne, president 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, and R, A. 
Gilliam, of Dallas. 


UTILIZATION OF BLACK WALNUT 


The United States Forest Service has pub- 
lished Bulletin 909, written by Warren D. 
Brush. It deals with the utilization of black 
walnut and contains much information of his- 
torical and scientific kinds. In strength, when 
used as a beam, walnut is stronger than white 
oak, red oak, sweet birch, yellow birch, red gum, 
and mahogany. That shows it to be a very 
strong wood. It has many excellent properties. 
Few woods are freer from insect attacks; few 
shrink, swell, and warp less; few are hand- 
somer; few are more durable when exposed to 
the elements of decay. It grows naturally in 
about 40 percent of the area of the United 
States, extending west to Iowa, Kansas and 
Texas, south to the Gulf of Mexico in Alabama 
and western Florida, northeast to southern New 
England. The quantity of timber available 
is placed at 821,000,000 feet, board measure. 
Missouri is credited with more than any other 
State, Illinois next, with Iowa, Kentucky, 
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| Von Piaten-Fox Co., mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 
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, Ohio, and West Virginia following 
closely. "The bulletin shows the estimated stand 
of walnut in each of the twenty-eight States 
where it is found. 

The average mill yard value of walnut lum- 
ber in 1899 was $36.49; in 1918 it was $77.60. 


There was not a constant increase in price dur- 
ing those years ; for in 1911 the average was 
$31.70, and in 1917 $72.99. The bulletin con- 
tains ninety pages. The price per copy at the 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D, 
C., is 30 cents. 


ASSOCIATION SECRETARY RESIGNS 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Feb. 7.—Fred H. Lawar, 
who has recently resigned the post of secrets ry: 
treasurer of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, has formed a partnership with 
Charles Sine to enter into the lumber whole- 
sale and commission business with offices in 
Winnipeg. Mr, Lamar and Mr. Sine have made 
arrangements to handle the exclusive sale of the 
products of the Nicola Pine Lumber Co., of 
Merritt, B. C., besides having formed a valua- 
ble shingle connection and a west Coast fir 
products connection. 

Mr. Lamar is of the opinion that during the 
next five years western Canada will experience 
an activity in the lumber business not hereto- 
fore equalled, and his change was primarily 


FRED H. LAMAR, WINNIPEG, MAN.: 
Association Secretary Who Enters Busines 


brought about by a desire to get back into t 
selling end of the game, in which he has ! 
several years of experience. 

Mr. Lamar is in no way severing his plea 
relations with the members of the Western ! 
tail Lumbermen’s Association, whom he 
served as secretary-treasurer, but as he int”: 
to remain in Winnipeg he will be able to ': 
carry on, only in a different relationship. 


STARTS DAY SHIFT AT THREE MILLS 


ELcHo, Wis., Feb. 5.—The Charles W. 
Lumber Co., which operates five large sawmi 
northern Wisconsin, started up the day shi 
its Antigo, Birnamwood and Hiles mills on f 
It is expected that the Crandon mill will 
sawing about March 1. The mill at Elcho, \ 
was struck by lightning and burned last su 
will be rebuilt this spring, construction wo 
begin as soon as the weather becomes more 0} 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATIC 


ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 8.—Suit for $46,000 r 
ages has been filed against the Valdosta, Mov.:' 
& Western Railroad by the Aycock Lumber ‘ 
Moultrie, Ga., the company alleging that a 
ing locomotive set fire to its plant last O: 
causing the amount of damage asked in the - | 
The railroad had previously been ordered 80% 
the receiver to the highest bidder on Feb. 22, 
the filing of the suit may complicate the +: 


CoLtumBus, OH1I0, Feb. 8.—The Imperial Lun ‘ber 
Co., of Columbus, has filed suit in the Fe — 
court agent the Acme Wood Flooring Co., : 30 
Bertha Weiser, of New York, to recover $27.’ 
alleged to be due for breach of contract in ‘he 
purchase of a quantity of flooring. 
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WHAT DID THE DAMAGE 


One day I had a little mad for just about an 
hour, 

And every boss I run across I treated mighty 
sour. 

I knocked the rules, I knocked the tools, the 
fellahs man or kid; 

I knocked the pay, I knocked the way they paid 
us what they did. 

I had a right to kick and fight, to start a little 
war— 

A little squirt had done me dirt and I was good 
and sore. 

I took it out on folks about, since he was out 
of reach; 

I may have wore a grouch before, but this one 
was a peach. 

T can’t recall exactly all the reason of the row; 

[ know this guy slipped something by that hurt 
me, anyhow. 

He hurt me some, the lazy bum; but, when I 
lost my head, 

Myself I hurt and done more dirt than all he 
done or said. 


BETWEEN TRAINS 


PRINCETON, IND.—A., Dale Ford, of Princeton, 
Ind., retail lumber dealer, tonight introduced 
us to Clyde Fearheiley, of Mt. Carmel, IIl., re- 
tail lumber dealer. We mention it to show 
that these two retailers from two States are 
good friends, while many a non-association 
dealer in many a town isn’t acquainted with 
some other dealer on the same street. 


AKRON, OHI0.—Akron just now is supposed 
to be a city of sorrow because of the puncture 
the tire industry has sustained. The tire fac- 
tories are running about 25 percent of capacity, 
they tell us; and, at that rate, they figure the 
automobiles will soon catch up with the unsold 
tires. The man who drove us to the trolley 
pointed to blocks of automobiles parked along 
the streets near the movie theaters and asked: 


‘*Does that look like Akron was busted?’’ 


Well, we would not like to disagree with our 
friend, but the automobile and the fact that all 
of our best working men own them are constant- 
ly being cited as an example of American pros- 
perity, when, as a matter of fact, they may be 
only proof of American extravagance. Person- 
ally we have yearned for a car for years, and 
have even thought of buying a second hand one, 
but we have never seen just how we could hope 
to support one in the repairs to which it has 
been aeceustomed. If some of the other work- 
inc men aforesaid had practised the same re- 
Straint, perhaps our apparent prosperity would 
be ‘ore the real thing—for the place to meas- 
ure & nation’s prosperity is at the savings 
banks and not at the filling stations. 

What gave us an idea that Akron will come 
bac, and is coming, was not the line of auto- 
moviles but the line of talk heard from its 
pecrie. Many rather welcome the idea that 
rer: is and wages are to be deflated and that 
the best man will get the best job instead of 
any man being able to get any job. What 
bre:.sht us down here was the Efficiency Club 
of i.e Depositors’ Trust & Savings Bank, which 
met to reorganize. It has been a great thing 
for the 150 employees of the bank and its allied 
Connerns, for it has taught employers how to 
pity with their employees and employees how to 
wer with their employers. 


LEAVENWoRTH, Kan.—Several of us have 
friends in this town, and several of us have 
friexls who ought to be in this town. But 
Leave nworth is worthy of fame for other things 
esides her Federal pen and ‘‘the Leavenworth 
clique.’? In the army, ‘‘the Leavenworth 
clique’? are those officers who have had the Leav- 
enworth training at Fort Leavenworth. About 
the best compliment you can pay a man is to call 


him a member of the ‘‘clique.’’ That shows he 
is one of the leaders. 


Leavenworth might be even more of a town 
than it is if some of the citizens of the period 
when the railroads began building west and 
south hadn’t wondered what they were going 
to get out of it. In consequence the settlement 
that became Kansas City got a little start of 
the older town. 


Sr. JosepH, Mo.—Lunched with the Commerce 
Club today and found that, in the three years 
since our former visit, interest in the organiza- 
tion had not changed. Hundreds of the up- 
and-doing men of the town were on hand whoop- 
ing it up for St. Joe just as of old. 


‘*STUMPAGE’’ 


Poets have a habit of falling into the easy 
error of mourning the trees that have been con- 
verted into lumber, exuding large salt tears 
because the forest has been ‘‘murdered.’’ 
They write these tearful poems, as a rule, 
seated at a wooden desk in a wooden dwelling 
with their feet on a wooden floor, and some- 
times even with a wood fire burning in the 
grate. What the lumberman should have done, 
in order to serve both the aesthetic soul and 
the physical comfort of the poet (his two 
greatest concerns in life), was to have con- 
verted the tree into lumber without in any way 
disturbing the tree. 

Of course, there is a way by which we could 
have both the tree and the lumber. But as 
long as lumber is the only crop on earth that 
is sold for less than the cost of replacement it 
will not be possible to put that way into effect. 

Our good friend Edmund Vance Cooke, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has just written one of these 
‘*murdered trees’’ poems, and we are indebted 
to N. C. &, Chicago, for a copy of it. By 
‘*stumpage’’ we assume that Ed means 
stumps, which in ordinary lumber parlance are 
the antithesis of stumpage. The Cooke poem 
is as follows: 

Stumpage 


By Edmund Vance Cooke 


Sprung from these blackened stumps once stood 
An ancient and sequestered wood. 

Here hid the agile fox and here 

Was sanctuary to the deer. 

Here fur and feather, wing and claw 

Lived out the fullness of their law. 


Here rose the heaven pointing pine, 
Whispering their prayers about their shrine; 
Here lovers found a mossy stone, 

Where two might closely sit alone; 

Here the most sodden spirit felt 

The old, forgotten gods still dwelt. 


Then came the biting ax and saw 

To fill the mill’s relentless maw, 

And on this sweet wood fell the ban 

Of that wild savage, modern man, 

Till, in these mournful stumps one sees 
The gravestones of the murdered trees! 


(Copyright, 1920, by Newspaper Enterprise.) 

To which, perhaps, we may be permitted to 
reply: 

True, from these stumps of timber sprung 

A forest when this land was young, 

And fur and feather, fox and deer, 

Lived out their law sequestered here. 

Then came the biting ax and saw 

And served a better, higher law, 


To use converted, every tree 

Now shelters earth’s humanity; 

The tree that roofed a fox’s den 
Now roofs a dwelling house of men; 
And thru the wild we need not roam 
Since God has made the wood a home. 


The lovers, too, you mourn so well 
Would never have a place to dwell 

But for the busy lumberjacks, 

The murderous saw, the awful ax. 
These are not graves of murdered trees 
But honorable records these. 
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Influence 
Flooring 
Sales 


Don’t overlook the part women 
play in selecting flooring for the 
home. They are unusually keen 
for hardwood floors and you'll 
find them good boosters for 


Acorn Brand 


“America’s Best Oak Flooring”’ 


The nationaladvertising campaign 
for oak floors has done its work 
well. Women know where to look 
for quality in oak flooring and 
“Acorn Brand” will help you “cash 
in” on the demand already created. 


Try us on your next order. 


Nashville Hardwood 
admits Flooring Co. 


and Mills, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 








“Velvet Edge’ 

Flooring 
sawed. WOW. sawed Strips. 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 
1N QUARTERED AND PLAIN OAK we carry com- 
plete stocks in all thicknesses and can_ ship  floor- 
ing and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO., PINE BLUFF. 








SAWED 


S BAND 
OUTHERNI LARDWOODS 


—the kind ecomomical buyers have 
in mind right now. We manufacture 
high grade lumber and ship it when 
you want it. Try us. 


The Hendrix Mill & Lumber Co. 


MOUND CITY, ILLINOIS 
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eam LONG and SHORTLEAF 

<7 Yellow Pine Lumber 
Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, 
Boards and Dimension. 


C. E. BLACK LUMBER CO. 


Montgomery, Ala. 

















The 1920 Exportation of Ties 

San FRANcisco, CALir., Feb, 5.—A. A, Baxter, 
general manager of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & 
Export Co., at the meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Railroad Tie Producers, held here recently. 
gave a report on the total of Douglas fir ties shipped 
export from the west Coast during 1920. The 
report, including both cross and switch ties, or 
“crossings,’’ both treated and untreated, is as fol- 
lows: 

Untreated 

To UNITED KiIngpomM— 

From Washington and Oregon 

From British Columbia 


Feet, B. M. 
64,500,000 
38,600,000 


103,100,000 
Sizes and Lengths 


38% ’ 
9% Crossings 6 & 7’ x 12,1 
16”, lengths 9 to 30 feet. 
To CHINA (Sold and shipped in 1920)— 
From Washington and Oregon 
Sizes and Lengths 
= 67, 9° 
Lave 
10% 1 =£0,0° 
35% Crossings 6x8, 6 to 12’ 
To CHINA (Sold 1920, all to be shipped 
first half 1921)— 
From Washington and Oregon 
Sizes and Lengths 
“2 O*, 6 
6% Ss. 39", i 
5% Crossings 7x9, 9 to 18’ 
To West Coast SoutH AMERICA— 
From Washington and Oregon 990,000 


Sizes and Lengths 


1,100,000 


7,200,000 


40% 6 .x 87,3’ 
83% Crossings 6x8 & 7x9, 10 to 18’ 


Total untreated 


Treated 
To CHINA—TAKU BAR— 
From Washington and Oregon 


‘0 
17’ crossings. 
To INDIA— 
From Washington and Oregon 
From British Columbia 


3,611,000 
3,800,000 


7,411,000 
Sizes and Lengths 
ba20", 9" 6” 
To San DoMINGoO— 
From Washington and Oregon 
Sizes and Lengths 


1,473,000 


(a) 
15’ crossings. - 


Total treated 9,299,000 


December Exports Thru Virginia Ports 


NorFoLk, VA., Feb. 7.—Below is given a state- 
ment of exports of forest products thru District 
No. 14, comprising the ports of Norfolk and New- 
port News, Va., during December, 1920: 

264,000 feet oak lumber to Liverpool...$ 26,449 

535,000 feet oak lumber to London.... 385,796 

115,000 feet oak lumber to Plymouth... 10,797 

330,000 feet oak lumber to Liverpool... 42,142 

9,000 feet oak lumber to Rotterdam. . 7,315 
feet oak lumber to Bristol 

feet poplar lumber to Liverpool. 

feet poplar lumber to London.. 

feet poplar lumber to Plymouth. 

a feet chestnut lbr. to London... 

116,000 feet spruce lumber to Plymouth. 

3,000 feet dogwood logs to Liverpool. 
2,000 feet hickory logs to Liverpool.. 800 
25,000 feet hickory logs to Plymouth.. 1,340 


1,795,000 feet total lumber ; total value. .$168,718 
Total value all forest products 223,779 


A review of the above statement shows that oak 
shipments comprised the major portion of lumber 
exports during December, followed in order by 
small shipments of poplar, chestnut, spruce and 
hickory. The average value per 1,000 feet was $94 
as against $110 the month previous. For the last 
two or three months the average value of lumber 
exported has shown a marked decline all along the 
line. ‘ 

A comparison of December, 1920, with November, 
1920, shows exports during the first named 


month about twice as large. Comparing December 
1920, with the same month in 1919 shows the 
movement during the month of last year to have 
been nearly twice as large in feetage and just 
twice as much in value, the figures for December, 
1919, being 976,000 feet, valued at $84,780. 


Vessel Market Remains Quiet 


The full cargo steamer market continues quit 
and there are no apparent indications of impro\e 
ment in any of the various trades, say Lunham & 
Moore, New York ocean freight brokers, in th-ir 
bulletin dated Feb. 5. Of the limited demand pre 
vailing for tonnage, the greater part comes from 
shippers of coal to Italy and South America, 
freights in all other trades being sparingly ten- 
dered. Rates generally are holding fairly well with 
those to the east coast South America, showing 2n 
improvement, due to the scarcity of return carvo. 
Ample tonnage is available, but it is sparinely 
offered at the rates bid. 

The sailing vessel market continues slow, with 
very little demand prevailing for tonnage. What 
few orders there are in‘the market are for West 
Indies and coasting business, and the rates pre- 








eee 
Flume for bringing logs from the mountain for- 
ests to the sawmill at Dolha, North Hungary 





vailing are low and generally unsatisfactory. 

the transatlantic and long voyage trades there ir 
few if any orders. The supply of available vess«'s 
is more than sufficient for shippers’ requirements 


Export Demand Is Improving 


New Or.LHANS, La., Feb. 7.—A perceptible up- 
turn in the export demand for southern pine is 
reported from several sources. Insofar as Europe 
is concerned the improvement is contributed, it 
appears, by three countries—Belgium, France and 
Italy, with the first-named considerably in ‘ie 
lead, probably because of its economic status. |! 
gain is not large, but is considered encourag''s. 
A healthy demand is developing from Mexico. 
South American demand, while subnormal, is hie 
ing up fairly well, and an improvement of Cube 
business is considered probable now that the mora 
torium has been modified. An Orleanian just te 
turned from Havana reports the freight conges- 
tion at that port on the way to speedy relie?, 
thanks to the energetic measures taken to clear 
the wharves. ; 

A report from Mississippi states that the In- 
gram-Day Co. of Lyman, Miss., has recently 
booked export orders for 5,000,000 feet to be ex 
ported via Gulfport, but is silent regarding Gee 
tinations. Gulfport announces the arrival last 
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week of thirty cars of staves to be shipped to Trini- 
dad for the Barber Asphalt Co., and the arrival 
of the bark Whiteson to lift the staves. Other 
stave shipments are expected there. 

fhe Southern Lumber Exporters’ Association 
last week received word from Washington that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission had ordered 
suspension of the Emerson tariff, increasing han- 
dling and storage charges at New Orleans railway 
terminals on export freights. The tariff was to 
have taken effect early this month. Because of 
its effect upon export lumber, the exporters’ asso- 
ciation filed a protest in which the New Orleans 
Joint Traffic Bureau later joined. The suspension 
will continue in effect until hearings can be ar- 
rauged. The association has not yet been notified 
of the hearing dates. Nor has it as yet been in- 
formed of the Commerce Commission’s action on 
its protest against the Glenn tariff prescribing in- 
creased storage and handling charges on export 
freights moving thru eastern Gulf and South At- 
lantic ports. The details of these tariffs insofar 
as they affect export lumber have been outlined in 
earlier issues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Notes from British Columbia 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Feb. 5.—British Columbia’s 
agent-general in London sends word that a contract 
has been put thru there for creosoted ties for 
Egyptian State railways. Considerable tie busi- 
ness is coming to the British Columbia mills, Re- 
cently a large cargo went to India, to be followed 
by another in a month-or two, and further busi- 
ness is looked for. 

W. MeL. Clarke, Canadian trade commissioner 
to southern Europe, with headquarters in Milan, 
Italy, was on the Coast this week, having come 
to Canada personally to acquaint himself with con- 
ditions in the industrial world. Speaking of the 
possibilities of the lumber market in his territory, 
he said not much business was done, and one of 
the first requisites was a direct line of steamers. 

Lumber products exported from British Columbia 
to the United States in 1920 were $6,000,000 more 


in value than similar exports in 1919. Compara- 
tive figures are: 
1919 
Amount 
51,321,900 $ 
Lumber— 


rough and dressed, feet 170,124,000 
Shingles 1,546,812,000 
Siding, feet 15,270,000 
Flooring, feet 4,252,000 
Firewood, cords 1,855 

5,991,000 
1,299,619 
166,666,192 
28,296,288 
199,997 
32,096 


1,264 
798 
1,048 
31,451 


$24,687,488 


920 
Amount Value 
Logs, feet 37,064,000 $ 939,970 
Lumber— 


rough and dressed, feet 137,116,000 6,524,861 
Shingles 82,162,000 11,279,401 
Siding, feet 1,208,978 
Flooring, feet 3,675,000 263,401 
= cords 

es 


Staves & Hds., sets 
Miscellaneous 


26,280,000 
2,454,773 
99,914,196 
60,353,868 
3 21,239 
Piling, Mn. feet......... 241,385 
Pulp wood 429 
Shooks, box 324,250 
Posts 155 
Shingle bands 
Shingle bolts, cords 
Staves & Hds., sets 
Miscellaneous 











CHARLES SCHUMAKER, retail lumberman 
of Malden, Mass., died Feb. 3, of heart disease, 
at the age of 58. He was president of the Malden 
City Lumber Co. and formerly was mayor of the 
city of Malden. He was born in Hartford, Conn., 
and entered the lumber business early in life. In 
1893 he moved to Malden and became foreman 
for the A. C. Dutton Lumber Co. Later he be- 
came manager and within a year was president 
and manager of the newly-formed Malden City 
Lumber Co., holding this position to the time of 
his death. He was politically active in Malden 
and was representative from that district in the 
legislature for several years, and mayor of the 
city for two terms. He was also active in real 
—— affairs. He leaves a widow and five chil- 

ren 


VERNON LESLIE WATSON, for twenty years 
office manager and chief accountant for the F. 
B. Williams Cypress Co. (Ltd.), of Patterson, 
La., died in that city on Jan. 14 aged 56 years, 
following a stroke of apoplexy. His remains 
were shipped to Grand Rapids, Mich., where 
interment was made on Jan. 17 in Oak Hill 
Cemetery. Mr. Watson was with the Louisiana 
Cypress Lumber Co., at Harvey, lLa., before 
going to Patterson in 1900. He was a member of 
Lafayette Lodge No. 87, F. & A. M. A widow 
and two sisters survive. 


CAPT. SAMUEL PATTERSON, a veteran 
Louisiana lumberman, died at his home in Pol- 
lock, La., on Feb. 2, after a long illness. Funeral 
services were held the following day at the home 
of Thomas Mildrum, in Alexandria, and the body 

fas sent to Sterling, Ill., for interment. Capt. 
Paiterson was born in Mauch Chunk, Pa., April 
5, 1838, and in his early life was variously en- 
gagsed in railroading, flour milling and paper 
making. He went to Louisiana in 1893 as gen- 
eral manager of the Big Creek Lumber Co. at 
Pollock and remained in that position until his 
retirement about fifteen years ago. He is sur- 
vived by a widow and daughter and one brother. 


SAMUEL M. MATTOX, a sawmill owner at 
English, Ind., died at his home there on Feb. 3 
at the age of 50. Mr. Mattox was associated 
With his father in the sawmill operation there. 
He is survived by a widow and four sons. 


> 


FRANK M. VANIER, confidential secretary to 
G. W. Earle, president of the Wisconsin Land 
& Lumber Co., of Hermansville, Mich., died Jan. 
31, following a week’s illness. The company offi- 
Cials issued the following statement upon his 
death: “His loss to this community and’ our 
company is beyond measure, his life having been 
the most exemplary in his conception and prac- 
tice of human kindheartedness. The world was 

- his neighborhood for the extending of sympathy 
and comfort to fellow beings.”” The survivors 





include a widow. mother, sister and _ three 
brothers. The body was sent to Monroe, Mich., 
for burial. 


A. A. BROWN, chief engineer of the mill of 
the Anderson & Middleton Lumber Co., who 
was killed in the recent storm which passed over 
Aberdeen, Wash., was one of the best known 
mill men on the Harbor and had been associated 
with the Anderson interests for over twenty 
years. He was president of the Grays Harbor 
District Loyal Legion of Loggers and_Lumber- 
men. The funeral services were conducted by 
the Elks Lodge of which Mr. Brown was a 
member. 


JESSE ROBINSON HORNE, who died on 
Wednesday, Feb. 2, at his home in Somers- 
worth, N. H., at the age of 88, was one of New 
Hampshire’s leading citizens. In 1879 he built 
the oldest existing lumber mill in the Somers- 
worth section of the State and for many years 
was a large manufacturer of wooden boxes there: 
He was born in Rochester, N. H., in 1833. He 
was president of the Somersworth savings and 
national banks and had served one term in the 
New Hampshire legislature. He leaves a widow 
and a daughter. 


JAMES GILBERT CANE, one of the best 
known wholesale lumber dealers in Ontario, 
died at the General Hospital in Toronto, on 
Sunday, Feb. 6. Mr. Cane had been in the lum- 
ber business in Toronto for the last thirty years 
as head of the firm of J. G. Cane & Co., and was 
well known to lumbermen thruout eastern Can- 
ada and the northern States. He took an active 
interest in the lumber association work of Can- 
ada, having been director of the Canadian Lum- 
bermen’s Association, and a member of the 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. Mr. 
Cane was also a past president of the Commer- 
cial Travelers Association, a member of the 
Board of Trade and past grand junior warden 
of the Grand Lodge A. F, & A. M., a member of 
the Royal Arch, and an active member of a num- 
ber of clubs. He was also keenly interested in 
political matters, representing the liberal party 
twice as a candidate for election. Mr. Cane was 
born in Weston, Ont., and was a son of the late 
Martin Cane, who operated one of the first saw- 
mills in that district. He is survived by a widow 
and nine children. 


ROBERT DIXON, of Grand Valley, Ont., a 
well known retail lumber dealer passed away 
at his home on Feb. 3. Mr. Dixon was very 
highly respected among all his business asso- 
ciates. He was keenly interested in the Ontario 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, in the work 
of which he took an active part, both locally 
and thruout the province. ‘ 


Value 
945,759 . 
5,936,562. 





New Modern Band 

Mill Started Opera- 

tion December lst 
and will operate contin- 


uously during the Winter 
months. 


Send us your inquiries for 


White, Red and Mixed 


Oak Timbers 


Up to 20 Feet Long 


We can book orders for 
immediate shipment of 
white and red oak, red 
sap and black gum, No.2 
common and better grade. 


Quality First—Service Always 


H. G. Bohissen Mfg. Co. 


“Office” Ewing, (Angelina Co.) Texas 


Telegraph and Telephone, Lufkin, Texas. 
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LUMBER FLOORING 

| 5622 South Morgan St., CHICAGO 
( Sound Square Edge Mixed ) 
| Bridge and 

Plank OA Stock 

| Oak, Ash, Elm, Gum, Cottonwood 
Pelican [_umber oO. 


LOUISIANA HARDWOODS 
| Crossing 
| Let us know your needs in 
Mound, Louisiana ad 
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The uniform quality 
of our 


Oak, Ash, Gum, 
Cottonwood, 
Cypress, Elm 


lumber attracts and 
holds customers for us 


BONE DRY 
STOCK is 
now ready 
for shipment 


Bomer-Blanks 
BLANKS, = Lumber Co., Inc. 
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Quality First 


Our lumber “hits the bull's 
eye” every time an exacting 
buyer orders a trial car of our 


West Virginia Hardwoods 
and White Pine 


Get in touch with us next time you 
want high quality lumber. 


The Arrow Lumber Co. 


Parkersburg, W.Va. 








Mills: 
Raleigh, W. Va. Eastern Sales Office, 
Naturalwell, Va. Bourse Bidg., Philadelphia, poe i 








Southern 


Hardwoods 


Oak, Gum, Elm, 
Magnolia, Beech, 
Hickory and Ash 


First Class Manufacture 
and Uniform Grading 


A. L. BOYNTON 
LUMBER CO. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Lufkin - Texas 


Mills at 
White City and San Augustine 
Tex., and Hornbeck, La. 
Sales Offices at Lufkin, Texas 











PLAN IDEAS THAT SELL HOUSE BILLS 


Sell more homes complete and increase your profits by influ- 
encing tastes for better homes in your community. Our 192 


ART PLAN BOOKS are “‘standard equipment” in the service 
departments of thousands of modern yards. ‘‘Modern Bunga- 

lews’”’ contain 50 splendid examples of Jarge and small bunga- 
lows of unique and artistic design. ‘Modern Homes’’ is a 
book of larger residences of distinction and beauty; all proved 
practical, suited ta any climate; either book postpaid $1 or 
both for $1.50. Send today; newest and best home ideas in 
America. Blue Prints of any - me supplied at small cost. 
AURELIUS-SWANSON CO., NC., Building Department, 
1010 First National Bank Building, Cklahoma City, Okia. 


BURT E. STEENSON 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 
WHITEWATER WISCONSIN 














WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


+ WARREN, PA. 


oe Peace, GRAND PRIZE 


honors Panama - Pacific 


internationai Sa Se 
ALSO ALASKA-YUKON CIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS torycapacity 3500 Axes & Tools 


The Woods 


Every sentence an essay 
on lumber and life, flashing 
with humor or stiring the 
heart with sentiment and 
good common-sense phil- 
osophy. Abeautiful book. 


$1.25 postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO 











INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Feb. 7.—The increase in the number of inquiries 
being received by retailers here indicates an early 
resumption of business, according to many. The 
tendency on the part of the retailers to get their 
stocks in good shape before the spring season opens 
has begun to be noticed and there has been some 
buying here during the last week. Lumber prices, 
in the opinion of the retailers, have reached rock- 
bottom and any changes that come will be upward 
instead of downward. Many dealers in the out- 
lying districts of the city say suburban trade is 
seasonably quiet, but there are indications of an 
improvement in that prospective builders are mak- 
ing cost inquiries. 

Harry C. Scearce, a member of the Comer-Scearce 
Lumber Co., is now in Phoenix, Ariz., and before 
returning to Indianapolis will continue his trip to 
California, and later will visit the large lumber 
producing units of the Pacific coast regions in 
Washington and Oregon for the purpose of getting 
better acquainted with the lumber producing’ situ- 


ation. 
BAY CITY, MICH. 


Feb. 7.—The continued demand for high grade 
hardwoods is reflected in slight advances in prices 
obtained during the last week. Some manufactur- 
ers report that they are out of the market as to 
certain items and at the present rate of production 
it will be several months before the supply can be 
normal. There is no change in the situation on 
low grade stock and the limited amount of business 
placed shows further reduction in values. This 
condition is not regarded seriously, however, as 
the reduced stocks of high grade will naturally 
force consumers to use a greater percentage of 
the lower grades and with a fair demand these 
stocks would be decreased to a point considerably 
below normal, 

Reports of production from the mills indicate 
further curtailment due to difficulty in getting out 
logs. The Richardson Lumber Co. has been 
closed down over two weeks due to this condition 
and the date for resumption of its operation is 
indefinite. Winter logging has been seriously 
hampered the entire season owing to the lack of 


MERRILL, WIS. 


Feb. 7.—Most of the sawmills thruout north 
central Wisconsin are operating at full capacity. 
A few mills are still closed down and a number 
are operating on day shift only. The market is 
strengthening and about 30 percent of the cut is 
moving, which is considered nearly normal for 
this time of year. The market for birch is par- 
ticularly strong. In some cases oaks are selling 
for less than birch while the price of ash has 
declined fully 50 percent. The shipping in of fir 
has had little influence on the hemlock market as 
mills are devoting their attention to hardwoods, 
particularly birch, and are buying hemlock only 
when necessary to keep in operation. The prices 
paid by paper mills on long term contracts for 
hemlock logs have also reduced the hemlock 
lumber production and prices are firmer on hemlock 
than on many hardwoods. What may influence the 
hemlock market is the embargo placed by paper 
mills on shipments of hemlock pulp logs. Owing 
to the unusually heavy cut of hemlock and the 
fact that mills could purchase pulp logs more 
cheaply on the open market than they are pay- 
ing on their long term contracts, many of them 
are swamped with hemlock. This has resulted in 
the placing of embargoes on further shipments and 
loggers are now asking advances on logs held on 
railroad sidings for later shipment to the mills. 
The situation is further complicated by the rail- 
roads canceling their tie contracts, and it is 
possible that many loggers who have been hold- 
ing back their hardwood with the hope that bet- 
ter prices will prevail with the opening of spring, 
may be forced to sell now. 

The wage situation generally thruout northern 
Wisconsin is well taken care of. The cut in nearly 
every case is now 25 percent of that paid early 
last fall and a better average of efficiency is being 
maintained owing to the large number of appli- 
cants for woods work. 

A. W. Brown, president of the Brown Bros. Lum- 
ber Co., of Rhinelander, in a recent letter regard- 
ing reforestation, says, “If fire can be absolutely 
controlled for three or four years there will be a 
natural growth of cherry, poplar, cane brakes, 
hazel brush etc., valueless in themselves but mak- 
ing an ideal covering for the growing of young 
pine from the seed which may be easily produced 


and scattered over the areas to be reforested. 
First, eliminate fires; second, do away with »n- 
nual taxes, the only tax to be when the timber is 
cut; third, furnish seed free of charge, allowing 
nature and the owners to do the work.” 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Feb. 7.—The Fuller-Goodman Co. has completed 
the first of a series of buildings for its wholesile 
and retail yards in Oshkosh. The first building 
finished is a large shed 64 x 156 feet and the fovt- 
ings have been completed for a concrete ware- 
house, 32 x 100 feet in size for building materia!s 
A resaw and planing mill are to be erected in the 
spring to take the place of the mill of the Hollister 
& Amos Co., destroyed by fire last summer. ‘he 
Hollister & Amos Co. has gone out of existence and 
C. W. Hollister has associated himself with the 
Fuller-Goodman Co. 

At the annual meeting of the Fuller-Goodmin 
Co. held in Oshkosh Saturday, C. W. Hollister, in 
charge of the local interests, was elected as a 
member of the board of directors. F. A. Fuller 
was reélected president and Charles A. Goodmiin, 
of Marinette, and H. W. Jeffers, of Oshkosh, vice 
presidents. R. B. Goodman was elected secretary 
and Miss Anne Cleavland treasurer. 

The Badger Lumber & Manufacturing Co. is 
making plans for a new building 64 x 160 feet to 
be used as a paint shop and storage for its wood 
products. The company has entered into a finan- 
cial and working agreement with the Dearborn 
Co. of Chicago, a selling corporation, thru which a 
greatly increased production and distribution is 
planned. The company specializes in the manuiic- 
ture of household novelty furniture besides its reg- 
ular line of millwork and its retail lumber yard 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Feb. 8.—There is rather more disappointment 
among some members of the hardwood trade here 
over the prices that are being received for hard- 
wood lumber than over failure of a more active 
demand to develop. Owing to the excess of sup- 
plies of hardwood lumber over the requirements 
of consuming interests at the moment, the latter 
are rather disposed to seek out weak spots before 
placing orders. In the meantime some manufac- 
turers are willing, in the absence of a more gen- 
eral demand, to make quotations they would not 
make under anything approaching normal condi- 
tions. Some are holding out for better prices and 
are thus resisting the tendency toward 
what lower range of quotations but those who sre 
in this attitude are doing comparatively little busi- 
ness, 

Some manufacturers says that demand ?s in- 
creasing slightly and it is generally admitted that 
there are more inquiries and more orders. [ut 
it is likewise admitted that, even with the increase, 
there is no large volume in progress. One maiu- 
facturer here reports that a consumer who was 
in Memphis last week announced his intention of 
buying his entire requirements for the year, “)- 
proximately 4,500,000 feet, on the basis of ruling 
quotations. The local man succeeded in booking 
an order for a share of this business. But, sen- 
erally speaking, there is very little disposition by 
consumers to place orders beyond their more press- 
ing needs, with the result that demand is of 
rather desultory character. 


May Bros., the Gayoso Lumber Co., James 5. 
Stark & Co., Penrod-Jurden Co. and several ot!er 
firms having mills at Memphis and at points in 
North Mississippi, Eastern Arkansas and West 
Tennessee, are preparing to place these in ope?a- 
tion in the immediate future for the purpose of 
converting into lumber logs which were on h: ud 
or in process of delivery at the time they si ut 
down last fall. It is generally estimated that 
from forty-five to sixty days will be require’ ‘o 
take care of these logs. After this has been doe, 
further developments in the production end will 
depend altogether on what happens to the mar‘ct 
in the meantime. The statement is made by souie 
of the largest manufacturers of hardwood lum <r 
in this territory that, after these logs have Poon 
cut up, there will be the smallest output of hard- 
wood lumber in Memphis ever known unless ‘ie 
market, in the meantime, rights itself to an ¢x- 
tent and degree not expected at this time. 

Very little export business is under way in the 
Memphis territory. Exporters themselves admit 
that, and at least one of them, W. H. Russe, of 
Russe & Burgess (Inc.), is going to Europe ‘a 
about two weeks to look into conditions on ‘"e 
other side, with a view to finding out just wht 
the matter is. G, A. Farber, Buropean representa-- 
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tive of this firm, with headquarters in London, is 
now in Memphis and will remain here while Mr. 
Russe is abroad. Mr. Farber has been here now 
for a number of weeks. 

The Allen-Eaton Panel Co., which has had its 
plant for the manufacture of veneers and built-up 
materials shut down several months, is preparing 
to resume operations. It is one of the few com- 
panies in the Memphis territory that has received 
enough orders to justify it in starting up its 
machinery again. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


eb, 8.—Efforts on the part of the lumber indus- 
try of this section to stimulate construction and 
building activities are apparently bearing fruit. 
Building of homes in groups of probably fifty by 
the Garden Homes Corporation, the municipal or- 
ganization formed to stimulate home building, will 
be inaugurated probably in March. Plans were 
made for obtaining subscriptions for $110,000 of 
the $250,000 of preferred stock remaining unsold, 
option on sites, and passage by the State legisla- 
ture of amendments to the laws of 1919, creating 
the commission. Permits issued this year to in- 
clude the first week in February numbered 1,191 
for a total of $999,376, compared with 1,355 per- 
mits for $990,574 at the same date a year ago. 
The increase is due principally to the large number 
of permits issued for dwellings and similar frame 
structures. Activities are laid in a measure to the 
open winter but the most important point, accord- 
ing to local lumbermen, is that people are appar- 
ently convinced that lumber prices have reached 
rock bottom. 

Furniture factories, veneer plants and other in- 
dustries using hardwood lumber note a revival in 
the demand for their products and consequently 
are making inquiries. Orders are actuaily being 
placed. Several furniture plants are starting 
operations on a fairly large scale. Refrigerator 
plants report better prospects. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Feb. 7.—Hardwood manufacturers report that 
while business has improved little if any during 
the last week or ten days, there is a feeling that 
trade for February will show an improvement. 
Some large mills here continue to operate on full 
time. Few logs are coming in from the South, be- 


cause of bad weather. Some logs are being cut in 
the camps along Green River in western Kentucky. 
The gradual resumption of the furniture and other 


wood consuming plants in Evansville is being 
hailed with delight by the lumbermen. General 
trade conditions are improving. Retail lumber 
dealers are expecting a marked improvement in 
trade after March 1. Building operations are still 
iggish, but both contractors and architects are 
ing for increased activity early in the spring. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


feb, 7.—Improvement in the lumber trade in 
every locality is reported by manufacturers and 
shippers alike. 

in hardwoods both dealers and manufacturers 
are shopping around to a large extent and a better 
run of orders is reported. Prices are holding up 
firoly. Manufacturing consumers are resuming 
operations, altho not at full capacity, and they 
are in the market. Dealers are also doing con- 
siderable shopping. Box factories are the best 
cusfomers among factories. 

Southern pine shows a rather marked improve- 
ment, due to the fact that dealers are showing a 
disposition to enter the market. The wide range 
in cuotations is gradually disappearing. 

‘. B. Pryor, sales manager of the W. M. Ritter 
Luinber Co., speaking of conditions says inquiries 
ar more numerous and there is a better tone to 
tle trade. @rders are coming in about the same 
as formerly, The company is making preparations 
to start some of its mills around March 1 but they 
Wii be on about a 40 percent basis for some time. 
number of division superintendents of the W. 
Ritter Lumber Co. were called to Columbus 
t-otly to confer with officials over the successor 
to ‘he late Harvey Derne, superintendent of man- 
wocture. No appointment has yet been made. 
‘ attending the conference were A. A. Kopp, 
Hivitington, W. Va.; C. C. Ritter, Asheville, N. C., 
an: A. T. Crockett, Raleigh, N. C. 

M. Stark, secretary American Column & Lum- 
bes Co., is another lumberman to report quite an 
= tovement in the tone of the hardwood trade. 
“it. Stark is of the opinion that the worst of the 
— is over. The company’s mill at Stark, W. 
a. is being operated on a 50 percent basis. 
~. L. Whitacre, head of the W. L. Whitacre 
“under Co,, of Columbus, left early in February 
on a buying trip in the South. 

Ronde Callanan, jr., connected with the sales de- 
de bent of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., has been 
ha ed president of the Gyro Club, a new Colum- 

8 organization, affiliated with the International 






Gyro Club. Frank H. Lumbert, jr., connected with 
Fifth Avenue Lumber Co., was elected vice presi- 


dent. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Feb. 7.—The Cincinnati market has gained a dis- 
tinct advantage for which lumbermen have been 
contending for a long time, in the granting of 
transit privileges by the Southern railroad, effec- 
tive March 6. Cincinnati has been at a disad- 
vantage because of the lack of transit privileges 
and for many months Cincinnati lumbermen have 
been urging the railroads from the South to put in 
tariffs granting this right at Cincinnati terminal. 
The Southern railroad is the first road to grant 
the privilege. It is expected that the other lines 
will soon publish tariffs to meet the competition. 
The tariff of the Southern road granting this priv- 
ilege was filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Jan. 31. Under the tariff, lumber may be 
shipped into Cincinnati for storage, sorting, dry- 
ing or dressing and then forwarded to northern 
destinations at rates equivalent to the thru tariff 
from point of origin to point of final destination. 

Several Cincinnati lumbermen have fled from the 
winter rigors of the Ohio Valley climate and have 
sought the tempering breezes of the Florida coast 
for a midwinter vacation. Among the latest de- 
partures are Dwight Hinckley, of the Dwight 
Hinckley Lumber Co., and J. C. West, of J. C. 
West Lumber Co. 

C. W. Tunis, who has been laid up at home for 
over a month, was at his desk today for a couple 
of hours, his first attempt to do business. Mr. 
Tunis is getting along nicely and expects to be back 
in harness on full time by next week. 

Cliff Hagemeyer, of the H. L. Mickle Lumber Co., 
is attending the Pittsburgh convention of the 
Pennsylvania retailers association and the Fair- 
mont convention of the West Virginia retailers. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Feb. 9.—Building permits for January numbered 
210, with total costs of $580,000. This is a loss 
of about 12 percent from the same month of 1920, 
when permits numbered 205 and costs were 
$630,000. 

The local school board is reported to be planning 
to go ahead with the building of schools, altho 
the bids received were greatly in excess of the 
original expectations. During the last few weeks 
both building materials and labor have declined 
and prices are said to be still dropping. Brick 
men say that this material will have dropped by 
next spring from $30 to $9 a thousand. A number 
of the principal building trades have been affected 
by a reduction in wages and carpenters will receive 
80 cents an hour, instead of $1. The bricklayers 
are out on strike, demanding $1.25 an hour, while 
employers are willing to pay only $1 an hour. 

Real estate men favor an investigation into 
building costs here by the Lockwood committee, 
altho it seems doubtful if this will occur. The 
real estate board can not see any chance for reduc- 
tion in rentals or betterment in the housing situa- 
tion unless costs decrease. It is declared that a 
visit of the committee would have a salutary 
effect and result in lower prices on some materials. 

The Buffalo Lumber Dealers’ Association is join- 
ing with the wholesalers in an effort to stop the 
drive against wood shingles, which was lately 
started in the city again by a speech of an insur- 
ance expert before the ways and means committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce. The principal argu- 
ment against the insurance claim that shingles are 
fire spreaders is that in Buffalo at least practically 
all fires originate inside the building and do not 
spread beyond it. Secretary K. C. Evarts, of the 
association, outlined the position of the lumber- 
men in the case in some remarks at last Friday’s 
luncheon of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange. It is 
expected that the regular meeting of the exchange 
this week will take the matter up officially. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the 
Goodyear Lumber Co., Edward A. Brandel was 
elected secretary and treasurer to succeed Fred A. 
Lehr, who died Jan. 24. Mr. Brandel has been 
associated with the Goodyear interests for about 
twenty years and was for some years assistant 

treasurer of the lumber company. 

BR. A. Gilbert, who for about five years has been 
the Ohio and West Virginia representative of E. 
M. Ivy & Co., southern pine lumber dealers, of 
Birmingham, Ala., will in future look after the 
interests of the company in western New York, 
with headquarters in Rochester. His temporary 
location will be at the Powers Hotel. 

The officers of Mixer & Co. were reélected at the 
annual meeting here recently, as follows: Presi- 


dent, H. Shumway Lee; vice president, A. J. Bar- 
bour; secretary, A. L. Dickinson; treasurer, R. E. 
Fairchild. 

The Irwin Lumber Co., southern pine dealer at 
Brie, Pa., has appointed W. G. McArdle as repre- 
sentative in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Fleming Sullivan, manager of the retail depart- 
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ment of T. Sullivan & Co., has been appointed a 
member of the ways and means committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce, representing the lumber 
group. 

T. H. Wall returned a few days ago from the 
Adirondacks, where he found so little snow that 
automobiles were able to cover the ground without 
trouble, which is a rare circumstance in February. 
The mill of the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co. has 
about half its supply of logs in and is running 
steadily on birch, beech and maple. 

James M. Briggs, who has been in the lumber 
trade here for many years, has formed the J. M. 
Briggs Lumber Corporation, handling Adirondack 
spruce and hardwoods at wholesale, with office at 
35 St. Paul Street, this city. 

C. F, Sullivan has gone to Michigan to look up 
the hardwood lumber situation. He stated the 


. other day that the lumber that is coming thru 


from the Pacific coast is mostly California white 
pine, Washington fir and some redwood siding. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Feb. 8.—There is a much improved feeling in 
the trade this week, and several hardwood as 
well as pine men are talking more optimistically. 
Some of the hardwood men report some very fair 
orders received during the last week, and several 
of fair size pending. Mills are still down in num- 
bers, but a few are getting ready to resume opera- 
tions. 


The I. B. Wilcox Lumber Co. reports that its 
machinery for rebuilding its mill at Burdette, Miss., 
is now on the ground, and the mill is being 
equipped as fast as possible and will soon be 
ready to cut lumber. The boilers were not dam- 
aged in the fire. 

Williani H. Day, sales manager of the Wood- 
Mosaic Co., has gone East for a few days to look 
after some pending orders, which are of fairly 
good size. He reported some good business dur- 


ing the last few days. Walnut and poplar have ° 


been in good demand, with plain oak selling more 
freely, demand being for better grades, common 
and better getting the call. 

J. G. Brown, of W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber 
Co., Louisville, is back from Macon, Ga., where 
he inspected operations of that mill last week. 
P. P. Joyes, of the company, has gone to Harris- 
burg, Pa., and other eastern points. 

The High Bridge (Ky.) mill of the Louisville 
Point Lumber Co. plans to start cutting logs again 
as soon as a good supply is received. The Louis- 
ville plant is running full, and has a good log 
stock on hand, and good quantities bought out in 
the State. 

G. S. Hill, assistant secretary of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, Chicago, was in 
Louisville during a part of last week, and was a 
guest of the Louisville Hardwood Club. He talked 
on inspection of lumber among other things, and 
answered numerous questions concerning uniform 
grading. 


. MARINETTE, WIS. 


Feb. 7.—There seems to be a rift in the clouds 
that have hovered over the lumber industry in this 
section, and mills are gradually resuming opera- 
tions. The J. W. Wells company in Menominee 
expects to begin operations in the sawmill the 
early part of the incoming week, and hopes to 
operate with a full crew. The James R. Andrews 
Lumber Co. at Talbot, Menominee County, started 
its mill on Friday with a full force after being 
idle several months. A long and steady run is 
expected. Rumors are prevalent that other in- 
dustrial plants in that vicinity will soon start 
work, after months of idleness. The Stevens Lum- 
ber Co., of Rhinelander, is operating with a full 
night crew. The Goodwillie plant, at Manistique, 
Mich., which had been closed for some time, is now 
operating with a full crew. The sawmill and some 
box machines are running. 

The new veneer plant being built at Butternut, 
Wis., will be in operation March 1, it is believed. 
More than $125,000 has so far been invested in 
the plant. The machinery will be run by electric 
motors. The plant is a permanent industry and 
will furnish employment for a large force of men. 
Veneers will be manufactured out of basswood, 
birch and elm. 

The Sawyer-Goodman Co., which had been oper- 
ating one mill on a reduced hour schedule, on 
Feb. 1 resumed the regular 10-hour work day. The 
planing mill is operating about 75 percent and 
the yard crews 15 percent. The No. 2 mill re- 
mains closed indefinitely. 


RHINELANDER, WIS. 


Feb. 7.—Altho but few orders have been placed 
with the large mills in the North during the last 
week or so, optimism still prevails. The orders 
are. from large concerns that have in the past 
always gaged the market correctly. Considerable 


interest has been displayed by the purchase of 
1,000,000 feet of 1-inch No. 2 common birch by 
a large concern in the State; also a large hox 
manufacturer has come into the market to fill his 
requirements for the next six months. It seems 
as if the period of buying from hand to mouth is 
past and that concerns are buying to fill their re. 
quirements for at least the next six months. 

Little can be said of hemlock. It has followed 
during the last six months the downward trend of 
fir and southern pine. 

For the first time in over five months, hardwoods, 
especially birch, are being sold in large quantities, 
and with the small stocks on hand there can be 
no further lowering of prices of any of the north- 
ern hardwoods, © 

Lath have been moving quite freely and at fairly 
good prices, because of the shortage of stocks in 
all grades, 

The market on shingles is very quiet. White 
cedars, while they are being offered on practically 
the same basis as red cedars, are not being sold to 
any large extent. In the last week a few cars of 
white cedars have been turned over, but the mar- 
ket is very quiet, 

Costs on all products of the North have been 
cut to as low a point as it is possible to cut them. 
Lumber is being sold at a loss of $12 to $20 a thou- 
sand. However, all the manufacturers in this 
territory are very optimistic and believe that 1921 
will be an exceptionally good year. 





SASH, DOORS and MILLWORK 











While there is no perceptible change in conii- 
tions in the northern part of the country, in the 
South, where building operations start consider- 
ably earlier, retailers are beginning to show inter- 
est. In fact, some manufacturers and wholesalers 
of millwork in that part of the country report 
fair sized orders of sash, doors and other mill- 
work. Some northern mills that were shut down 
for repairs have resumed operation, tho running 
on reduced time. 

Detailed reports of conditions at various centers 
follow : 

Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) factories are 
turning out some work, but with no market as yet 
for stock sizes they are holding production down 
to less than half of normal. Salesmen are stirring 
up the trade and find considerable interest, but 
retailers are slow to place orders, in spite of evi- 
dence that the market is on a bedrock basis. An 
early resumption of buying to supply spring stocks 
is expected. 

The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door men are 
doing little. There have been some indications 
during the last week of a disposition to start new 
building operations, but this tendency is not yet 
general, many contractors evidently waiting jor 
assurance that materials have reached their final 
level. 

Business is quiet with the San Francisco sisi 
and millwork plants, but with low priced fir lumber 
now available, prospects for future business «re 
slightly better. Door factories in the Bay countics 
region are operating at a low rate of production 
Finished door factories at the white and sugar pive 
mills are closed down awaiting a revival in tlie 
eastern demand. Stocks of sash and door cut stock 
are not very large. There are signs of improve- 
ment already and pine door prices are being main- 
tained. ; 

The door and millwork situation at Buffalo, \ 
Y., has not changed for the better and only about 
half time is being put in by some of the mills. 
The most favorable feature is the slight redvc- 
tion made in wages of carpenters and others in the 
building trades, and this is expected to do sor 
thing toward stimulating building. 

A much better feeling is shown in millwork, 
sash and door circles in Columbus, Ohio. There 
is considerably more figuring and proprietors have 
been rather busy making estimates. Of course 
this has not brought in many orders as yet but ‘s 
a necessary preliminary work toward the openis 
of spring business. Mills are working’ with 
duced forces and on reduced hour basis. 


CASUALTIES 


GEORGIA. Vienna—John _Barfield’s ne" 
sawmill destroyed by fire with loss of more th ° 
$50,000; no insurance. Plant was not complete’ 
and machinery was being installed. nen 

MISSISSIPPI. Aberdeen—Perkins & Co., 10%- 
by fire; $150,000. a 

WASHINGTON. _ Aberdeen—Shore _ Shins'e 
Co.’s mill at Onslow and three carloads 
shingles destroyed by fire; loss $30,000. ; 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—Abel Bach ©, 
trunk manufacturer, 1000 St. Paul Avenue, 11" 
loss, $12,000. 
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CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Keb. 5.—Operators of fifteen sawmills of this 
district met in Chehalis Jan. 29. It was decided 
to put into effect immediately a reduction of ap- 
proximately 20 percent in wages. Several mills, 
whose basic wage for labor has been $3.60 and $4 a 
day, will hereafter pay $3.20, while another mill 
will pay $2.80. One plant which employs Orientals 
will pay only $2.50 a day. 

The Storm King Lumber Co., whose mill is a 
few miles south of Mineral, has started logging its 
timber near Flynn. The camp is in charge of a 
brother of G. G. Hardy, principal owner of the 
mill. W. R. Starkey is associated with Mr. Hardy. 

The Crescent Shingle Mill, of Kelso, has voted 
to increase the capacity of the mill by the addition 
of one upright machine, making seven in all. This 
addition will give the mill a capacity of approxi- 
mately 300,000 shingles in eight hours. The 
Crescent mill was ranked first for the quality of 
its Rite-Grade shingles for 1920 and finds the de- 
mand for them so great that it can not supply it. 
It is a codperative company. Jesse Schwarz is 
manager. 

The mill of the Highway Lumber Co., located five 
miles east of Napavine, which has been idle for 
over a month, will resume operations about Feb. 1, 
according to an announcement made last week. 

The Wallville Lumber Co. has resumed opera- 
tions in its camp following a shutdown caused by 
the heavy snow and a wreck on the logging road. 
The mill is expected to resume operations in the 
few days. During the period of idleness the plant 
has been repaired. 

The J. A. Vaness Lumber Co. closed its mill last 
week on account of the unstable condition of the 
market. The plant employed sixty men. The com- 
pany’s logging operations at Tono will continue, 
the output being taken by the Coal Creek Lumber 
Co., of Chehalis. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Feb. 5.—An airplane forest patrol to work in 
codperation with forest fire fighters next summer 
is assured in the State of Washington according 
to Frank B. Cole, member of the State forestry 
commission and trustee of the Western Forestry 
& Conservation Association. Mr. Cole received 
word Feb. 4 that the Forest Service has decided 
to organize such a patrol in the State and that 
an army officer will visit the Northwest some time 
in February to arrange for permanent and tem- 
porary landing fields, hangars and equipment. 

The State forestry commission has been trying 
for the last two years to secure the airplane patrol 
which has proved so successful in California. The 
fire fighting plans for the coming year will be based 
largely on the work of the aviators. Radio sets 
wil! be used by the fire fighters on the ground and 
the aviator will by this means be able to direct 
them to the best point for meeting fires and to 
call for additional assistance should it be needed. 
Temporary landing fields are to be arranged at 
strategic points in the forests for the use of the 
airplanes, 

Tacoma lumber mills are figuring on an inquiry 
for nearly 4,500,000 feet of ties for delivery to the 
Atiantie coast which was received here this week. 
The inquiry comes from a Seattle broker and the 
principal is not named but it is believed that the 
ties are wanted for the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
This is one of the largest single inquiries received 
in some time. 

The stockholders of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lum- 
- Co, held their annual meeting Jan. 29 and 

ted Everett G. Griggs president of the com- 
an . Leonard Howarth was named vice president 
and treasurer, H. 8. Griggs, secretary, and C. H. 
Jones, C. M. Griggs, W. H. Hewitt and J. J. 
Hewitt were named with the officers as the board 
of directors. 

fohn Dower, of Wadena, Minn., president of the 
John Dower Lumber Co. of eastern Washington, 
arrived in Tacoma Feb. 4 to attend the annual 
Mecting of the company of which he is president 
held the same day at the offices of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co. Mr. Dower was again elected 
presi dent and treasurer of the company and 
Everett G, Griggs was named vice president with 
H. S. Griggs, secretary. Leonard Howarth was 
chosen a member of the board of trustees, Mr. 
Dower does not expect much improvement in the 
lumber business until next spring and says the 


retailers are buying only for immediate needs. 
The John Dower Lumber Co. was organized last 
year to take over a chain of line yards formerly 
operated in eastern Washington by the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co. 


J. T. Gregory was reélected president of the 


Tidewater Mill Co., at the annual stockholders 
meeting held Jan. 29. T. Y. S. Ballantyne was 
again chosen vice president, E. V. Wintermote 
treasurer and Frank D. Oakley secretary. 

A number of Tacoma lumbermen left this week 
for California to spend several weeks in the South. 
Among those who have gone are Lee Doud, secre- 
tary of the Defiance Lumber Co., L. T. Murray, 
president of the West Fork Logging Co. and A. H. 
Landram sales manager for the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. 

Frank Smith, sales manager for the Pacific 
States Lumber Co., was painfully injured Jan. 30 
when run-down by an automobile near his home at 
Lake Steilacoom. Mr. Smith was walking along 
the edge of a road after dark. The machine which 
struck him came from behind, the driver being 
dazzled by the lights from a car coming in the 
opposite direction and failed to see Mr. Smith, 
whe was thrown to the pavement. Mr. Smith’s 
left leg was hurt and he received severe cuts and 
bruises about the head. His condition is much 
improved and he is able to return to his desk. 

The Defiance Lumber Co., has moved its city 
office to the sixth floor of the Tacoma Building. 

The Dempsey Lumber Co. resumed operations 
Feb. 1 after a shutdown of several weeks. All the 
local mills with waterfront facilities are now 
operating except the plant of Ernest Dolge (Inc.). 

The Pacific National Lumber Co.’s plant at Na- 
tional closed Feb. 1 for an indefinite period. 

Lumber rates from Puget Sound to Cape Town, 
South Africa, were reduced $3.50 last week by the 
Shipowners’ Association of the Pacific Coast. This 
is the first decline in the rates to South Africa to 
be made. The new rate is $42 to $45. 

The Pierce County Port Commission has adopted 
a rate of 25 cents per thousand feet board measure 
for lumber shipments handled over the new docks, 
construction of which has just been completed. A 
five day limit for free storage on local shipments 
or twenty days on foreign shipments has also been 
set. The rates are said to be lower than those 
charged at any other Pacific port. The commis- 
sion announces that the docks will be operated at 
as low a rate as possible in order to bring business 
to Tacoma, 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Feb. 5.—A new wholesaling concern has ap- 
peared in the Vance Sales Agency, at 954 Stuart 
Building, with J. A. Vance as president, and 
George M. Davidson as secretary-manager. It will 
handle the output of the Vance Lumber Co., which 
cuts 125,000 feet daily; the Maytown Lumber Co., 
60,000 feet daily, and the Lazarus Logging Co., at 
Tolt, 40,000 feet daily. President Vance has long 
been a prominent figure among lumbermen of the 
Pacific Northwest. Mr. Davidson has a wide ac- 
quaintance. Formerly he was with Harry Abel 
(Inc.), and until Jan. 1 with the Herron Lum- 
ber Co. 

L. D. Carpenter, president of the L. D. Car- 
penter Lumber Co., has returned from a _ three 
weeks trip during which he attended a meeting of 
the American Wholesale Lumber Association direc- 
tors in Chicago. Mr. Carpenter is regional direc- 
tor. He has returned home tremendously im- 
pressed with the importance of the work under- 
taken by the association, which he refers to as 
“the biggest ever pulled off, to my notion.” Mr. 
Carpenter gives a keen analysis of business condi- 
tions today, saying that the farther east one goes 
the better and more encouraging is the outlook. 
“It seems to be an economic law,” he says “that 
when periods of depression set in, the Hast is first 
to feel them; and likewise when the change in the 
tide comes and the current sets strongly toward 
improved conditions, the evidences are always ob- 
servable first in the East. Therefore, it is an 
encouraging fact that today credits are easier in 
the East and the general tone of business is vastly 
improved. I always like to reflect optimism, but 
out here on the Coast we are constantly reminded 
of the tremendous handicap imposed by unjust and 
almost impossible freight rates. It is somewhat 
difficult, if not almost impossible, to feel com- 
pletely happy when you realize that you have 
actually got to pay the ultimate consumer a sort 
of premium to make him take your goods, and that 
seems to me to be a correct statement of the situa- 
tion so far as a considerable part of the market of 
fir is concerned today. We all know that a squeez- 
ing process is going on, for we have felt it our- 
selves, and I am convinced that the process of 
readjustment will simply be obliged to squeeze the 
water out of railroad wages and in that way pave 
the way to a reduction in freight rates before we 
get very far with west Coast forest products. In 
other respects I am completely and wholly an 
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Quality Service 


Two Big Factors Today 


in our organization and retail dealers will be 
well pleased with both when they rely upon 
us for 


LONG AND SHORTLEAF 


YELLOW PINE 


FLOORING,-CEILING, SIDING, 
BOARDS and DIMENSION 


Give us an opportunity to quote 
you on your next order. 
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OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
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LAUREL, MISS. 









B. C. Godwin, Pres. 


Yellow Pine Specialists 
Straight or in Dimension, Siding, 
Mixed Cars Flooring and Ceiling 


Give us a change to quote you. 


Warren-Godwin Lumber Co., "2 


J. R. Sandefur, Secy.-Treas. 








Wanted Orders *!.si5" 
Crating 


Manufactured from 
Gum, Poplar or Oak 


Inquiries solicited from all consumers. 
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FLORIDA 











-Real Merit For 
Home Builders 


Your customers will be quick to see 
the economy offered in our 


Longleaf Yellow Pine 
e & 
Rift Floorin g 
It is widely used by many builders in 


place of hardwood flooring. 


Aso yard and shed stocks, 
timbers and R. R. Materia. 


anfla Lumber Co. 
Holt, Florida 











| Gummer Gypress Co. 


Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


GyPpress fenwapest 


Shingles and Lath 
| Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City ! 























Yellow Pine 
Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
** Ask the Wholesaler ‘* 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 














East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 


| WATERTOWN FLORIDA 











END US YOUR ORDERS 
AND INQUIRIES FOR 


RED CYPRESS 


LONG AND SHORT LEAF PINE 
SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Aycock - Holley Lumber Company 
Cable Address--‘‘AHLCO’’ JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 











We Furnish Everything in 
va ROUGH AND DRESSED 


¢s7 Gulf Red Cypress 


Our wood is more even in color and 
texture and runs uniform in qual- 


In the ity, millwork and grades. 

Heart of 

The Bost Burton-Qwarte 
Cypress District (oof Florida 


Annual Cap., 70,000,000 Ft. 
Correspondence Solicited. 








Gpress 
Perry, Ha. 
Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4. s<rie 


of letters 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 
Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 








optimist, for I know that there is a good time 
coming for everybody.” 

A. J. Krauss, vice president of Krauss Bros. Lum- 
ber Co., arrived here from New Orleans Monday to 
take charge of the sales office for all west Coast 
forest products, including fir, spruce, cedar, hem- 
lock, cedar shingles and white pine. He will have 
direct control of thirty-six sales representatives so 
far as sales ©f west Coast products are concerned, 
fourteen of these representatives being in territory 
west of the Mississippi and twenty-two east of the 
river. Mr. Krauss’ family will reach this city 
in two weeks. 


Fred D. Becker, formerly in charge of the Spo- 


kane offices of the Joy-Tarbell Lumber Co., has 
become western manager of the H. B. Waite Lum- 
ber Co., with headquarters in Seattle. Mr. Becker, 
in addition to other experiences, was first secre- 
tary of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association. 

Charles E. Frost, formerly in charge of the 
shingle department of the J. EB. Morris Lumber 
Co., and later in charge of the shingle department 
of Carstens & Harles, has become buyer for the H. 
B. Waite Lumber Co. 

Harvey Warner, formerly with the Pioneer Lum- 
ber Co., has gone with the L. D. Carpenter Lumber 
Co., in charge of fir. The position formerly held 
by him with the Pioneer company has been taken 
by F. G. Carpenter. Clyde Frost, formerly with 
L. D. Carpenter, has entered into partnership with 
Sam Carruthers, formerly with the Charles W. 
Johnson Lumber Co. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Feb. 5.—Ralph H. Burnside, president of the 
Willapa Lumber Company, on his return this week 
from a trip to Chicago, said that the financial 
situation seems to have turned for the better, but 
general conditions are still unsettled, and as for 
the future, he found all kinds of opinions advanced, 
one being perhaps as good as another. Some, he 
states, look for a runaway market in the lumber 
business, and give what appear to be plausible 
reasons therefor, while others lean to the belief 
that business will be quiet for a year. 

The three mills of which F. A. Douty, of the 
Multnomah Lumber & Box Co., is head, have been 
shut down several weeks awaiting improvement in 
the market. These mills are the Multnomah Lum- 
ber & Box Co.’s plant, Portland ; the Douty. Lumber 
Co.’s mill at Douty and the American Lumber Co.’s 
mill at Rainier, Ore. S. C. Bottum, secretary of 
the United States Lumber & Box Co., with offices 
here and which handles largely the output of 
these three mills, says that as a result of some 
improvement in the demand for spruce uppers the 
plant of the Multnomah Lumber & Box Co. will 
resume cutting spruce as soon as certain repairs 
now being made are completed. 

The large plant of the Buehner Lumber Co. at 
North Pend, Ore., will close down today for several 
weeks during which time the settings for the 
boilers will be renewed and the plant generally 
overhauled. Philip Buehner, president of the com- 
pany, is expected to return from an extended east- 
ern trip about the middle of the month. 

Among visitors here from the East during the 
week was Carlos Ruggles, president and treasurer 
of the Carlos Ruggles Lumber Co., Springfield, 
Mass. Mr. Ruggles makes a trip annually to the 
Pacific Northwest. 

Col. Frederick Mears, cy$irman of the Alaska 
Railway Commission and engineer in charge, was 
in Portland this week and delivered a public lec- 
ture under the auspices of the Portland Chamber 
of Commerce Wednesday night on Alaskan re- 
sources and development. Mr. Mears is a brother 
of E. C. Mears, timberman of Portland. Speaking 
of the country in the far North, he said that a 
great many people in the United States do not 
know that a good sized railroad is being operated 
in Alaska. The Government has 467 miles of 
road surveyed and trains are operating on all of 
it but 83 miles. The line runs from Seward thru 
Anchorage to Fairbanks in the interior. The break 
in the line will be completed by next winter or not 
later than the early summer of 1922. The con- 


~ struction of the $1,000,000 bridge across the 


Sustina River is now being completed. This bridge 
has a clear span of 503 feet. In conjunction with 
the main line a branch to the coal fields is in 
operation. 

The Talent Lumber Co. of Talent, Ore., near 
Ashland, has incorporated with a capital stock of 
$150,000 and the company will erect an electrically 
driven sawmill on a tract adjoining the Southern 
Pacific Railroad, donated by the citizens of Talent. 
It is expected to have the mill in operation in 
early spring. 

The plant of the Reedsport Lumber Co. at 
Reedsport on the lower Umpqua River has resumed 
operations after a shutdown extending over several 
weeks. The mill will cut spruce to fill orders from 
Atlantic Coast ports, the lumber to be shipped by 
the water route. The Atlantic Coast orders ag- 
gregate about 1,500,000 feet while in addition 
thereto the company has accepted orders for about 








1,000,000 feet of spruce for inland territory de- 
livery. 

W. E. Dunn and W. Hankins, of Oregon City, 
have leased the Horner & Millard sawmill at 
Meadowbrook, near Oregon City, and are now mak- 
ing preparations for beginning operations. L, 
Kirchem, of Oregon City, is owner of the mill. 

John Patterson, president and sales manager of 
the Warrenton Lumber Co., Warrenton, (re., 
states that demand for spruce uppers is strong 
and that the supply is quite scarce because so 
many mills are down. This company’s mill is now 
cutting both spruce and fir. Mr. Patterson also 
handles the selling of the output of the Winchester 
Bay Lumber Co.’s mill at Reedsport, Ore., which 
is idle for the present. 

The Coffey-Weiss Lumber Co., sales agents, has 
moved its offices in the Northwestern Bank Build- 
ing from the fourth to the ninth floor. 

Members of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & i‘x- 
port Co. will hold their annual meeting at Seaitle 
February 24. W. J. Kuhl, Portland manager, siys 
that for the present things are quiet in the export 
movement. The schooner Billings is booked to load 
on the river for the west coast of South America, 
while the schooner Carrier Dove is to take a cargo 
from Willapa Harbor to Australia, and the 
schooners Camano and Alert are to load on Grays 
Harbor, the former for the west coast and the latter 
for Australia. 

Sawmill operations in the eastern Oregon ({is- 
trict, where western pine is the principal output, 
are idle, with the exception of the plant of the 
East Oregon Lymber Co. at Enterprise, Ore., «nd 
the Baker White Pine Co. at Baker, the latter of 
which is operating four hours a day to cut fuel 
under contract with the electric lighting company 
of Baker. In central Oregon only the Brooks- 
Scanlon mill at Bend is operating, and that on 
one shift. W. C, Geddes, sales manager for the 
Oregon Lumber Co., says that stocks are still 
fairly good and there will be no resumption of 
operations until the demand shows a considerable 
improvement. 

O. F. Tipton, manager of the Allen-Murphy Lum- 
ber Co., announces that Hi Manning, formerly of 
Fort Worth, Tex., has been appointed sales man- 
ager. Mr. Manning is a lumberman of much ex- 
perience and is widely known. The company 
handles the output of three mills. 

J. P. Keating, head of the West Coast Box & 
Lumber Co., has moved from -Leon Building into 
the Lumbermen’s Building. 

According to Government records there was 
shipped by water to foreign and domestic ports 
from the Columbia River district 553,000,000 feet 
of lumber during the year 1920, or an average of 
10,000,000 feet a week. This will probably prove 
the biggest record for any one locality in the world. 


tion Bureau met today to consider several vew 
measures that are before the legislatures of 
Oregon and Washington and in which the industry 
is deeply interested. The proposed bills affect the 
accident compensation law, the hospital regula- 
tions and boiler inspection. The operators desire 
no changes in the existing laws for they have been 
found to work to general satisfaction but as the 


law makers have to make laws changes have been 
suggested. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Feb. 5.—Local lumber conditions continue to be 
very quiet, but inquiries have improved and many 


wholesalers expect to see increased buying toward 
the end of the month. Stocks are very low in most 
of the California yards and will have to be replen- 
ished. Considerable white pine has been purchased 
already and the outlook is more favorable for /0d- 
wood with prices readjusted. 

San Francisco retailers are not doing a great 
deal of business, but indications are that building 
will pick up during the next month or two ant a 
fair year’s operations are in prospect. 

Douglas fir production has been greatly curtai/ed 
in the North, with a large proportion of the m '!s 
closed down. Shipments to the California mar ct 
are light and lumber is selling at less than ¢\*t. 
When the eastern demand improves California | 
ers who have delayed purchasing, waiting for e 
bottom to be reached, may be surprised by a qu 
upward turn. 

Domestic cargo prices on redwood were reduc, 
effective Feb. 2, and rail shipments to Califor:ia 
territory came down in proportion. The new Dis- 
count Sheet 4, applying to Domestic Cargo List © 
shows a drop of $15 on clear; about $4 on mer 
chantable ; $2 to $3 on extra merchantable, and *° 
to $5 on construction. This makes clear $35 off une 
list. As there was a previous drop of $10 Dec. 2, 
this makes the clear price $25 less than it Ws 
early in December. 

There is not a great deal of buying, but some 
manufacturers feel that the yards will be encour 
aged by the new prices and will soon make good 
purchases. Their stocks are low and they shovid 
be able to move lumber at the new prices. There 
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has been a little improvement in eastern purchases 
of redwood, principally mixed cars, which indi- 
cates that the yards are beginning to replenish 
their stocks. 

The white and sugar pine market has a little 
better tone, with a slight increase in eastern buying 
reported by the manufacturers and wholesalers. 
Prices are being well maintained on clears by the 
principal mills and there is a general feeling that 
stocks will be pretty well cleaned up before the 
wit season’s lumber comes into the market. 

O. Goldthwaite, manager of the Modoc Lum- 
ber ‘Co., is here in connection with the purchase of 
rails for use on the 21-mile railroad line which the 
company is building. It will extend from Pine 
tidge, passing thru the Klamath Indian Reserva- 
tion to Calimus. It will tap a body of 800,000,000 
feet of Government timber, including 200,000,000 
feet purchased by the Macomber-Savidge Lumber 
Company, and 600,000,000 by the Modoc Lumber 
Co. The latter company is installing a 400-horse- 
power Phoenix engine in the mill, which will con- 
siderably increase the capacity. 

The Weed Lumber Co.’s white and sugar pine 
plant at Weed remains closed in all departments, 
with fair stocks on hand. H. J. Barrington, man- 
ager of the sash and door sales, is in the city. 
New orders for doors have been coming in recently 
and the demand is improving. 

The Red River Lumber Co.’s white and sugar 
pine sawmill at Westwood resumed operation on 
Feb. 2 after having been closed down for four days 
account of a 4-foot snowfall. * The present rate of 
production is about one-third of capacity. Clears 
are not accumulating. There is good stock of the 
lower grades. The company issued a new price 
list, effective Feb. 1, which reflects existing condi- 
tions. 

The Hammond Lumber Co., this city, has re- 
duced wages an average of 15 percent at the red- 
wood mill at Bureka, owing to the change in gen- 
eral conditions. The mill is operating with one 
8-hour shift. With one saw down for repairs the 
output is now about 180,000 feet a day. A fair 
stock of lumber is on hand. Regular shipments are 
being made to the company’s yards at Los Angeles, 
where there is a moderate demand. 

James E. Danaher, of Detroit, who is president 
of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., of Eugene, Ore., 
as well as being interested in the Michigan-Cali- 
fornia Lumber Coe., this city, is here on his way to 
Oregon. He will attend the annual meeting at 
Eugene on Feb. 15. 

The Hutchinson Lumber Co., of Huntington, 
W. Va., represented at Oroville, Calif., by O. C. 
Griffiths, has let a contract to the Charles K. 
Spaulding Co. for 400,000 feet of lumber to be 
used in constructing its mill at that point. Deeds 
have been filed for the 300-acre mill site. Contour 
maps of the mill site have been completed and the 
work of mapping out the location of the various 
buildings to be built is now in progress. A lum- 
bev mill, box factory and veneering plant are to be 
built. Work is expected to be under way this sum- 


. H. Ransom, manager of the Eastern & Western 


Lumber Co., of Portland, is visiting the San Fran- 
cisco office, which is in charge of L. A. Morrison. 
He reports his company’s mill as one of the few 
tl have resumed operations in the Portland dis- 
tri t. He looks for some improvement in eastern 


Diisiness during the next month or two. _ 

Villiiam H. Wood, president of the Hart-Wood 
Ilicober Co., this city, who has returned from a 
necthern trip, states that the Quinault mill at 
R: mond is in operation but the Hart-Wood mill 
is losed down. The fir market is quiet, but he is 
ky sing all of the six steamers in operation. The 
I! -t-Wood Lumber Co.’s new steamer Quinault 
a’ ved here on its maiden voyage during the week 
W a cargo of 1,227,000 feet of lumber and cross 


. M. Guaton, of the Santa Fe Lumber Co.’s 
, has returned from a trip to Arizona and 
Mexico,. where he found the lumber business 
fair. The depression in the cotton market 
s the general business situation quiet. 
nius H. Browne and P. C. MeNevin, of the 
] ic Lumber Co.’s staff, are visiting the redwood 
n at Scotia, where production is now about 
ereent of capacity. E. A. Selfridge, assistant 
t © president, reports better eastern trade. 
bk. de Camp, of the Caspar Lumber Co., ex- 
1 to see an increase in sales of redwood within 
i rt time at the new prices, which should enable 
t ‘uers to replenish their stocks and move them 
r \. Production is light and when buying opens 
u ’ market should be strong. 
©. Corkran, in charge of B. F. Mackall & Co.’s 


Wi. esale lumber office in this city, has returned 
fi a trip to Los Angeles, where he found busi- 
nt omewhat quiet. He is making some ship- 
m of white and sugar pine to California and 


yards and plans to do eastern business when 
the :.arket improves. 

California Sugar & White Pine Co., this city, 
© changes in its officers at the annual meet- 


ing held on Jan. 29 and only a few changes in the 
board of directors were made. John D. Spaulding, 
who continues as general manager, states that 
business is on the upturn at last, with inquiries 
and orders increasing. 

W. R. Spalding, president of the W. R. Spalding 
Lumber Co., of Visalia, sailed from San Francisco 
for the Orient on Feb. 3, accompanied by his wife. 
They will spend a year in touring China, India and 
other countries. 

Harold D. Mortenson, president of the Pelican 
Bay Lumber Co., of Klamath Falls, is in the city. 
The company’s mill is closed for the winter and 
the date of reopening will depend upon the white 
and sugar pine market conditions in the spring. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Feb. 5.—In keeping with the national publicity 
campaign indorsed by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Spokane retail dealers, Feb. 
1, announced a drop of from 25 percent to 110 per- 
cent in the price of lumber. Dimension lumber 
was quoted $10 a thousand cheaper while a cut 
of $25 a thousand was announced in the price of 
fir flooring. Select siding was named as the only 
important item making no decline, and this is 
expected to show a change when the mills begin 
operations, according to the announcement. 

“If any one had told us ninety days ago that 
we would be selling lumber as cheap as today’s 
prices we would have refused to believe it,” 
said A. MacCuaig, manager of the Exchange Lum- 
ber Co. “Some items are being sold below cost of 
production and we may see an increase in these 
when the mills resume operations.” 

F. E. Pope, of the Spokane Realty Board, in an 
address before tkat body “panned” the announce- 
ments of the reduction. ‘Recently there appeared 
several stories in the papers about reductions in 
lumber and other building materials. These an- 
nouncements are misleading. They prevent people 
from buying homes already built and yet when 
these same people get figures on building, the costs 
scare them off. In the recent prices of lumber 
given by retail lumbermen in newspaper inter- 
views, no mention is made of the fact that mill- 
work, one of the important lumber items entering 
into construction, has not decreased, yet I am as- 
sured that such is the fact.’ The realty unani- 
mously voted to appoint a committee of three to 
meet with an architect and a building contractor 
for the purpose of formulating a true statement 
of prices of building materials. 

All departments of the McGoldrick lumber mill 
started operations Feb. 7, with one 8-hour shift, 
employing about 150 men. “It is our plan to 
start full operations at the mill,” said Milton 
McGoldrick. ‘We have been closed since Christ- 
mas, and during that time we have completely 
overhauled the machinery.” Mr. McGoldrick 
stated further that log trains, operating between 
here and different points in Idaho for the last two 
weeks, had furnished an ample supply of logs for 
the renewed operations. In addition to various 
camps in that State the company maintains a 
loading works at Amwaco on Lake Coeur d’Alene 
where logs from the St. Joe and Coeur d’Alene 
rivers are assembled. Most of the white pine 
shipped by the company is from this point while 
the camps in the vicinity of Worley and Plummer, 
Idaho, furnish yellow pine. 

E. A. Lindsley, of Lindsley Bros. Co., cedar pro- 
ducer, Spokane, is enjoying a vacation motoring 
in southern California, accompanied by his wife. 

W. M. Leavitt, former manager of the Western 
Lumber & Pole Co., Spokane, the first of the year 
retired from that concern and opened an office in 
Spokane for the Naugle Pole & Tie Co., Chicago. 
He was succeeded by G. A. Clark, formerly his 
assistant, as manager of the Western Lumber & 
Pole Co. 

Walter S. Rosenberry, general manager of the 
Winton-Rose Lake lumber concerns with general 
offices at Gibbs, Idaho, returned today from a visit 
to Minneapolis and Chicago. 

T. J. Humbird, of Spokane, president of the 
Humbird Lumber Co., Sandpoint, Idaho, and of 
the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., Spokane, is enjoying 
a winter vacation in Florida. 

Ray L. Wilson, secretary of the Deer Park Lum- 
ber Co., with his family, is visiting with relatives 
in southern California. 

R. L. Bayne, sales manager of the Lindsley Bros. 
Co., reports a quiet demand for cedar posts, of 
which his concern is a large producer, but he is 
confident of a better demand as the season ad- 
vances. The pole situation is somewhat better. 

Morton Macartney, secretary of the Northern 
Cedar Co., recently returned from a tour of more 
than three months thru the Hast and South, re- 
turning by the way of Denver and Salt Lake. He 
arranged sales representatives for the celebrated 
“Lifetime” cedar posts that the Northern Cedar 
Co. produces in large quantities, and called on the 
retail lumber trade. 

A. L. Porter, secretary of the Western Retail 
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Lumbermen’s Association, will attend a joint meet- 
ing at Stockton, Calif., Feb. 19, of the Sacramento 
Valley, the San Joaquin Valley and the Coast 
Counties Lumbermen’s associations, at which fur- 
ther arrangements for the entertainment of the 
coming annual conferenc of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association at Fresno, Calif., will be 
made. It will be held April 25, 26 and 27, and a 
grand time is anticipated by those who attend. 
They will be the guests of the three local organiza- 
tions just mentioned, which are raising a fund of 
$12,000 for entertaining this convention and also 
the annual meeting of Hoo-Hoo which will be held 
at Fresno, Sept. 9 next. The entertainment of both 
include trips to the wonderful Yosemite Valley. 

Returning from nearly a month’s absence in the 
East, during which he attended two meetings, the 
first of lumbermen and the latter of lumbermen 
and other building material manufacturers, L. 8. 
Case, manager of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., is 
quite optimistic as to the future of the lumber 
business. He declares the industry is basically 
sound and that the need of lumber has never been 
greater than now. He looks for a slow but grad- 
ual improvement in the demand, as other things 
entering into the cost of building are deflated and 
at the same time the financial situation becomes 
easier and money for building purposes becomes 
available. 

H. L. Searl, of the Searl-Waterman Co., whole- 
sale lumber, recently disposed of his interest in 
that concern and has opened an office for handling 
lumber and cedar products/in the Peyton Block. 

W. G. Ramshaw, of the Pine Zone Lumber Co., 
looks for a gradual improvement in the demand 
for lumber as the season advances and the better- 
ment in all lines of business now observed in the 
East extends to the West. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Feb. 5.—No change in the conditions prevailing 
in the lumber industry affecting Everett plants 
was noted during the week, those industries that 
were put in motion late last week and early in this 
week, as announced a week ago, being the only 
ones active. Two or three of the smaller shingle 
mills will be started within a few days, their own- 
ers seeing a chance in the announcement of lower 
freight rates to the East upon their products. 
While the market horizon is brightening in a de- 
gree, and producers see signs of a returning demand 
for both lumber and shingles, the handicap against 
the northwestern mills puts a damper upon over- 
enthusiasm and operators generally are awaiting 
the ironing out of these difficulties, whenever that 
may be accomplished. 

Announcement was made by the Bloedel-Donovan 
Lumber Co., of Bellingham, that its plant near 
Marysville, a few miles from Everett, would be put 
in motion next Monday. 

A new sawmill in the Hall’s Lake district, be- 
tween Everett and Seattle, recently constructed, 
was set going Tuesday. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Feb. 5.—According to figures compiled by the 
Chamber of Commerce, this port shipped 69,565,254 
feet of lumber by water in 1920, also 3,944,500 
shingles, 3,079,556 pieces of lath and 1,650,000 
boxes. The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills led 
with 49,731,123 feet. The BE. K. Wood Lumber Co. 
shipped 10,244,599 feet, the Puget Sound Saw- 
mills & Shingle Co. 9,589,532 feet and the Mor- 
rison Mill Co. 1,650,000 boxes. The destinations 
of the lumber shipments were: Alaska, 371,958 
feet ; Australia, 860,098 feet ; Boston, 918,866 feet ; 
California, 19,188,057 feet; Callao, Peru, 4,973,006 
feet; China, 5,221,647 feet; Cuba, 478,644 feet; 
Fiji Islands, 769,392 feet; Honolulu, 16,707,234 
feet; Japan, 3,718,010 feet; New Zealand, 1,291,- 
770 feet ; Porto Rico, 302,037 feet ; Seattle, 200,264 
feet; United Kingdom, 12,388,413 feet; west coast 
of South America, 2,175,448 feet. 

The January, 1921, cargo shipments from this 
port totaled 6,911,000 feet, as follows: Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, 2,486,000 feet; E. K. Wood 
Lumber Co., 3,950,000 feet ; Puget Sound Sawmills 
& Shingle Co., 275,000 feet; Pyramid Timber & 
Trading Co., 200,000 feet. The destinations were 
California, Australia, Hawaii, Peru and the At- 
lantic coast. Cargo exports in February probably 
will not be more than half as much, owing to the 
closing of mills and the refusal to take other busi- 
ness at present prices. One vessel is loading at 
the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills’ docks for 
Hawaii and another craft will arrive at the BD. K. 
Wood plant this month to load for California. 
President Fred J. Wood states that shipments will 
be light for an indefinite time. The last shipment 
by the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills was 500,000 
feet of ties taken this week by the steamship Steel 
Inventor for the Atlantic seaboard. 

The Industrial Harmonizer, official publication 
of the employees of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, has temporarily suspended publication, after 
being published monthly for more than a year. It 


probably will not appear again for at least three 
months. The suspension was due to the depressed 
condition of the lumber market and the uncer- 
tainty of future operations. 

S. W. Barker, president of the S. W. Barker Log- 
ging Co., which operates trucks at its Lake What- 
com camp, was a Bellingham visitor this week 
after many months’ absence. He states that he 
has concluded a deal for more than 250,000,000 
feet of timber on Vancouver Island, near Victoria, 
for John W. Blodgett, of Grand Rapids, Mich., and 
himself. The purchase price, close to $500,000, in- 
cluded seven miles of railway and some camp equip- 
ment. It is uncertain when the purchasers wil} 
begin logging operations. Mr. Barker said he was 
unable to say when the Lake Whatcom camp would 
resume cutting. Its last shipment was made in 
September, 1920. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Feb. 5.—Business was reported somewhat im- 
proved during the early part of last week but the 
mills are offering only such items as their stock 
sheets show a surplus of.. The Grays Harbor Lum- 
ber Co. has cleaned up most of the special stock 
it recently listed to the trade. There is a scarcity 
of spruce lath and all kinds of spruce lumber, as 
the mills which ordinarily cut spruce in any quan- 
tity are not operating. 

Approximately three hundred men employed at 
Camps Nos. 8 and 11 of the Saginaw Timber (o. 
on North River walked out Thursday last, demand- 
ing the new 4L wage scale. The Saginaw company 
withdrew from the Loyal Legion organization last 
July and was working on a schedule which repre- 
sented a cut of 33% percent of the former wage, 
whereas the new scale of the Loyal Legion con- 
templates a cut of 16 percent. 

Contract to furnish approximately 760,000 feet 
of lumber to be used on the bulkhead at Cow Point 
was awarded by the Grays Harbor port comniis- 
sion last week to the City Retail Lumber Co., of 
which A. L. Davenport, manager of the Pacific 
Lumber Agency, has charge. 

Former Senator Alexander Polson, of the Eureka 
Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co., is exerting every ef- 
fort to secure hard surfacing of the McCleary 
cut-off. If this is accomplished there will be a 
paved road from Seattle to the Harbor. 

The mill of the Anderson & Middleton Lumber 
Co. will be closed for about two months to repsir 
the damage caused by the storm of last Saturday 
afternoon. As this mill has supplied the electric 
current for the Grays Harbor Light & Power (o., 
in conjunction with the Grays Harbor Lumber Co., 
of Hoquiam, it became necessary for the Hoquiam 
mill to resume operations. One shift will start 
work on Monday at the Blagen mill, which will 
make three mills operating in Hoquiam, as the mill 
of the Northwestern Lumber Co, has been running 
since Monday last. The Eureka Cedar Lumber & 
Shingle Co. is running but is cutting hemlock ouly. 

The Daisy Gadsby, which cleared from the An- 
derson & Middleton mill on Saturday last, was 
caught in the storm. Part of the cargo had to be 
removed and the efforts of a tug, two scows and 
six longshoremen were required to get the vessel 
off the sand spit on which she struck. The steamer 
Hartwood, which carried a cargo from the Ameri- 
can mill, was obliged to return to Hoquiam and 
remained there until the storm abated. 

The Simpson logging camps reopened last week 
near Matlock after shutdown of about seven weeks. 

Ralph D. Emerson, accompanied by Mrs. Emer- 
son, left last week to spend six weeks in Californias. 
Mr. Emerson is president of the Northwesterp 
Lumber Co., Hoquiam. 


DE RIDDER, LA. 


Feb. 7.—There has been a considerable impro\ 
ment in the southern pine situation during the |: 
week. Orders are coming in more freely than 
many months. The majority of the mills are nu.” 
operating full blast. For the last ten days the v '- 
ume of orders has been about equal to 100 perce™< 
normal production. There has been a big incre:-° 
in inquiry. 

Mill stocks are not in the best of condition, ¢ 
mainly to the fact that during the last few mont!is 
the mills have been well supplied with tie cuttin+ 
and in consequence there is almost a general sho':- 
age of most yard items in the longer lengths, ** 
and 20 feet. Notwithstanding the good demand { * 
No. 1 dimension the production has been below 
normal on account of ties being competitive ci! 
ting, bringing much better prices than No. 1 dime! 
sion. 

Lately there has been considerable activity no! 
in the oil field demand owing to the close proximi:» 
of big Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas oil fieli 
which are being extended and new fields broug!:: 
in. The millmen believe this trade will be a )i« 
factor in stimulating the demand in their favor. 

Charles Kelly, assistant manager of the expo! 


department of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. at Beau: 


mont, visited the mills of this section last wee! 
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He states that altho there has been a slight im- 
provement in the demand for export stock, there is 
yet much to be desired, which can only come about 
with an improvement in foreign exchange. Ocean 
freight rates have been reduced considerably but 
are still high considering prewar rates. 

The labor supply is very plentiful, considerable 
unemployment being in evidence. The efficiency of 
the men with jobs is almost 100 percent. 

Claire J. Cowley, assistant manager of tie and 
timber sales of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., visited the mills during the last week. 
He states that the future prospects for a good de- 
mand for timbers are exceedingly bright. 


WARREN, ARK. 


Feb, 7.—There has been a somewhat increased 
activity in the market during last week. There 
was no general decline this week; in fact, some 
orders were booked for No. 2 common boards at 
a higher level than has prevailed for some time. 
Optimism is the feeling that radiates from all the 
lumber consuming points and the retailer is getting 
the spirit also. The number of orders received 
in this section was almost exactly that of last week, 
this week having about ten cars margin. Some 
of the mills that have been shut down are begin- 
ning to operate, but on a limited schedule only. 
A few of the small mills are cutting derrick stock 
for rigs at the new El Dorado field. 

The weather has been fine and all the operations 
have been well supplied with logs. Labor is quite 
plentiful. The car supply is adequate. 

The hardwood people are feeling a little more 
optimistic than they have for some time and pre- 
dict that the next month or so will see quite an 
advance. The demand is somewhat better this 


week, 
BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Feb. 7.—During the last week the southern pine 
market has shown a little more steadiness, and a 
more equitable adjustment of prices according to 
the relative values of the different grades. In- 
quiries have been more plentiful and there seems 
to be a more pronounced disposition on the part 
of inquirers to place orders. 

Buying is confined almost entirely to retail 
yards, which are apparently dressing up their 
stocks while prices are favorable. 

The wage scale is evidently going to settle 
around a lower basis than the first cuts indicated. 
The mills which took the lead in this respect first 
dropped from $4 to $3, common labor basis. Many 
of these have announced an additional cut, bring- 
ing the basis down to $2.25 a day. 

What little news there is from the hardwood 
districts is encouraging, altho the market has not 
picked up as fast as was expected by manufac- 
turers. It is true there has been a small increase 
in the number of orders and volume and character 
of inquiries, but they have not been of sufficient 
moment to have a bearing on the market. While 
a few mills started up during the week, this was 
offset by others closing down. 

There is very little buying from the railroads, 
which is probably a good thing at the present time 
on account of not enough mills being in operation 
to tuke care of the special cutting usually required 
from this source. 

A small number of large southern pine mills 
opened up during the week on a full time basis, 
but it is problematical how long they will con- 
tinue to operate in that manner. Most of the 
mills operate two to four days a week. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Fcl. 7.—The volume of inquiry is growing stead- 
ily and the amount of this inquiry developing into 
actus! business is larger than it has been lately. 
Ther is no question but that the ability of retail 
yard; to purchase has been largely curtailed owing 
to di.position of the banks to restrict loans, but 
every dollar in the way of purchasing lumber will 
go a: out twice as far as it did last year. During 
the «ix to eight months of the deflation, retail 
. yards had been getting rid of high priced lumber. 
The volume of business appearing now must be 
taken care of with new shipments. That has 
= i the volume of purchasing of the last thirty 

ays, 

The prices have not advanced a great deal, ex- 
cepti:.s on a few items that have become scarce, 
due to the mills being shut down. There is marked 
Scarcity of finish lumber and No. 1 boards and No. 
1 dim-usion, or, in a general way, high grade stock. 
Low <rade shiplap, No. 2 boards and No. 2 dimen- 
sion «ie fairly plentiful, with no great increase in 
Price, 50 cents a thousand being about an average 
advance, while several wholesalers and manufac- 
turers report receiving $1 to $3 advance on No. 1 
boards. Finish prices have remained practically 
Stationary for the last thirty days, and B&better 
ig nd flooring and other items also are recov- 

ng. » 


Shipments have increased somewhat but produc- 
tion has increased but little. Wages have been 
reduced rapidly and the manufacturers with com- 
missaries are letting their employees have supplies 
at the lowest possible figures. The car supply is 
all that could be desired. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Feb. 7.—Those feeling that the worst is behind 
the sawmill operators for the next few months at 
least have had no reason during the last week to 
change their opinion, as the outlook at this end 
is still encouraging. The demand for timbers in 
both long and shortleaf was better last week, and 
shed and yard stock orders have been coming right 
along. There has been no real increase in prices 
but in some instances better prices have been 
secured on certain items, and as stocks are becom- 
ing more broken each week, some items being 
scarce, with production on its present low basis, 
and with little likelihood of any real increase in 
production for some weeks it is very likely that a 
number of items will soon be hard to buy. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Feb. 8.—According to the report of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, 9,389 cars of lumber were re- 
ceived in St. Louis last month as against 11,486 
in January, 1920, a loss of 2,459 cars. Shipments 
were 7,071 cars last month, as against 9,003 cars 
in January, 1920, a loss of 1,932 cars. 

The report of Building Commissioner McKelvey 
shows that permits were issued during January for 
474 improvements at an estimated total cost of 
$333,025, as compared with 354 permits in Janu- 
ary, 1920, the value of which was $1,236,320, a 
loss of $903,295. Of the improvements last month, 
$153,025 was for new buildings and $180,000 for 
alterations. 


Of the $8,508,912 in free goods imported from 
St. Louis during 1920, $14,417 was in wood, in- 
cluding lumber, according to the report of the 
collector of customs. 

According to the report of the Missouri bureau 
of labor statistics, the total worth of planing mill 
products, cabinet work and finished woodwork in 
Missouri during 1919 was $7,078,208, a gain of 
more than $1,000,000 over 1917. Amounts paid 
in wages and salaries in this industry in 1919 
totaled $2,544,092 and for all raw materials and 
supplies used, $3,083,852. The number of persons 
employed in this work in 1919 was 1,748 men and 
68 women, as against 1,719 men and 65 women 


in 1917. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Feb. 7.—The North Carolina pine market within 
the last week or ten days has shown further signs 
of weakening, due in great measure to competition 
outside and also within the industry. It is readily 
apparent that there is not a very active demand 
for lumber and that lowering quotations is not go- 
ing to influence prospective purchasers to stock up. 
It was the general opinion that the market was 
in the hands of buyers, but many state the sellers 
are making the prices and hurting the market by 
fighting each other. Millmen appear not content 
to cut prices but are “sweetening” their grades so 
that mills adhering to strict grading are unable to 
meet this sort of competition, besides which it 
spoils the buyers. Selling edge and stock widths 
together is a matter of policy, but selling edge 
and shipping edge and stocks is quite a different 
matter. The weakness apparent in the North Caro- 
lina pine market has been in the lower grades of 
both rough and dressed, and has not taken in the 
entire list, as conditions are much different as re- 
gards good lumber. 

Quite a few mills have again started operations 
for the purpose of ascertaining what it will cost 
to make lumber under existing wage scales etc. 
If the outcome is not satisfactory after thirty days’ 
trial, the majority state they will again close down. 
Reports from forty-seven mills for the week ended 
Jan. 29 showed actual production 18 percent of 
normal, with orders and shipments both exceeding 
production during that week. Fifty mills in Janu- 
ary produced about 17 percent of normal cut. 


Sales of 4/4 edge No. 2 and better and No. 3 
were very light during last week and inquiries 
also fell off. Low offers are being made by Balti- 
more and Philadelphia buyers, with some takers, 
but the majority of standard mills are holding 
firm, as the surplus of these items is gradually 
dwindling. There is still a good demand for 4/4 
stock widths and 5/4 and thicker edge and stock 
widths No. 2 and better, but these are not easy 
to buy and prices are holding steady. There is 
little call for No. 83 stock widths, altho occasional 
ears are sold to retail planing mills. These mills 


in Norfolk report much better business prospects 
and are buying more than for some time. They are, 
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Until May 15,1921 





bostS 
October 28, 1919 Price List 
Splits $2.00 off Rounds List 


Buy Posts Now. 


E.T. Chapin Co., Spokane,Wash. 
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John M. Richards Co. 
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“BU IEIINIEIR™ 


( Pronounced “Beaner’” ) 


Spruce Finish 


The Eclat of Pacific Coast Spruce 
1x4 and Wider—6’ to 20’ B and Better, 
Kiln Dried & S4S always carried in stock 

Made only by 


RUEHNER LUMBER COMPANY 


General Sales Offices, 
| 1508, 1509, 1510 Yeon Building, 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
























- pyppatT JONSON 1 
THE EVE SB co. 


1237 N. W Bank Bldg., 


IRTLAND, 
>: dis OREGON 


CHICAGO OFFICE -— 
“414 GREAT NORTHERN BLDG 





CAR AND CARGO SHIPPERS 


tion depends to a great ex- 
| tent upon getting the right 
| wood for each specific use. Our 
| big variety makes it possible 
| for you to do this. Note the 
| different woods you can order 
| in one car: 


FIR, SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR 


Yard Stock, Factory Lumber, 
Long Timbers, Box Shooks. 


J 








W. B. Jameson, ne.) 





It will pay you to get our prices on Douglas Fir 


Timbers, Plank 
and Dimension 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Wire at our expense—No 





601-2 Couch Bidg., 
PORTLAND, OREGON J 











The Lumberman’s Searchlight 


By M. M. FERGUSON 
One of the handiest lumber calculators on the 
market . It contains tables of ready-made 


answers to frei rates; reducing board feet to 

pieces and pieces to board feet; lineal feet to board 
bc aoteudblan saad oti sobeablo lores 
<i. . ot “3 

tion on making correct chee. ‘ — 

90 pages, size 4x9 (hip pocket edition) 

Bound in ice $2.00 Postpaid. 

ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY. 


American fiunberman 431 South Dearborn St., 
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however, endeavoring to name the prices at which 
stock will be taken. : 

There has been a little better inquiry for 4/4 
edge box during the week, also for 10-inch box, 
several large blocks being inquirea for. Eight- and 
12-inch box still move slowly, notwithstanding fur- 
ther concessions. Box makers, because of being 
able to buy small lots of box at low prices, are 
attempting to get those mills in position to handle 
large orders satisfactorily to come down still lower, 
but as edge and 10-inch are not plentiful the dispo- 
sition of the millman is to hold tight for a while 
after making concessions recently. Box bark strips 
are slightly more active, but prices obtained are 
lower because of competition. Four-quarter edge 
No. 2 box is passed by generally. Some sales made 
during the week evidenced a disposition by certain 
mills to give this stock away to get rid of it. Sales 
of mixed cars of flooring, ceiling, partition. mold- 
ings etc. have been about the same as the week 
previous, which means the total was not large. 

Prices on the upper grades appear to be well 
maintained and it seems the decline in prices on 
low grade items has stopped for a while at least. 
Prospects for building in this section and in North 
Carolina are brighter. Thus far we have had an 
open winter and lots of building is being held up 
until the usual spell of bad weather has passed. 
Roofers are being freely offered by air drying mills 
at very low prices, the bottom apparently not hav- 
ing yet been reached, but there has been no ap- 
parent increase in demand. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Feb. 7.—The local lumber market for the week 
ended Feb. 5, was practically unchanged from 
that of the preceding week, with the exception of 
an increasing confidence on the part of local dealers 
as to improved conditions for the future. Trading 
in lumber on the local market is very encouraging 
to local lumbermen. The wholesale market has 
stiffened materially over that of a month ago, and 
much lumber is being disposed of. Building in 
general is taken on added proportions, and Satur- 
day several prominent real estate dealers an- 
nounced plans which call for the erection of sev- 
eral buildings, numerous dwellings and a number 
of other structures of various nature. 

That the lack of balance between the costs of 
lumber and building materials, and wages paid for 
labor, will be equalized in the near future by an 
advance in the former and a decline in the latter, 
is the opinion expressed by Wadsworth Wood, of 
the W. D. Wood Lumber Co., this city, in an ad- 
dress before the local exchange. “There is no, 
question,” said Mr. Wood, “but that there has 
been some suffering in the lumber trade. By that 
I mean the falling of prices and the lack of de- 
mand closed down some of the little fellows who 
could not raise money enough to tide themselves 
over during the bad stretch. One good thing that 
should go a long way to encourage the builders is 
the labor situation. We find that the men en- 
gaged in the building trades, while their wages are 
down to a certain extent, are about 33% percent 
more efficient.” 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Feb. 7.—At a meeting of the New Orleans Dock 
Board last Thursday afternoon, the Jahncke Dry- 
dock & Shipbuilding Co. was authorized to proceed 
with the construction of its plant extensions, which 
include the construction of a new 600-foot wharf 
just below its present wharf frontage near Chal- 
mette, and a large outlay in plant improvement 
and equipment, the company’s total expenditure 
being estimated at $2,000,000. These additions 
will, it is explained, enable this port to compete 
on equal terms with eastern ports for ship repair 
work. The board also authorized the construction 
of an airplane hangar. 

Among the current “signs of the times” may 
be noted the decision of the New Orleans plaster- 
ers’ union to withdraw its demand for a $10 a day 
wage scale and to continue work at the present 
seale of $8 a day; and the refusal, by the New 
Orleans Dock Board of a demand from the metal 
workers in its employ of an increase to $1 an 
hour. The plasterers reached their decision at a 
union meeting held last Friday night. The metal 
workers in the employ of the Dock Board threaten 
to appeal from its decision to Gov. Parker, who 
aided in the settlement of a controversy over their 
scale last summer. 

Harry L. DeMuth, who has been manager of the 
New Orleans office of the Goodyear Lumber Co., of 
Buffalo, has resigned that position to accept post 
as manager of sales for the Brooks-Scanlon Corpora- 
tion, of Eastport, Fla. He left for Eastport a few 
days ago and has been succeeded in the manage- 
ment of the Goodyear company’s local office by V. 
L. McCarty, whose service in the New Orleans of- 
fice of the Emergency Fleet Corporation under W. 
J. Haynen gave him a wide local acquaintance. 


Mr. McCarty has a broad lumber experience both 
in the Louisiana and the West Coast fields. 

M. A. Touart, vice president of the Hitzen-Touart 
Co., a prominent export lumber concern with head- 
quarters in Pensacola and branch offices in New 
York, visited New Orleans last week. 

BE. V. Folsom, sales manager of the Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Co., of Orange, Tex., was in New 
Orleans on business last Friday. 

R. H. Downman and H. B. Hewes left New Or. 
leans last Saturday to attend the annual meetings 
of the Big Salkehatchie Cypress Co., at Varnviile, 
S. C., and the Black River Cypress Co., at Gable, 
8. C. From Carolina, Mr. Downman will go to his 
Virginia farm on a. visit of inspection, returning 
to New Orleans late in February. 

Kirby & Balding»r, well known local lumber con- 
cern with offices in the Maison Blanche Annex, 
have been appointed New Orleans representatives 
of the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., with headquarters 
in Shreveport and mills at Kinder and Peason, La., 
and Deweyville, Tex. 

Carl Hoog and C. F. Hanschildt, respectively 
president and vice president of the Suburban Lum- 
ber Co., Cleveland, Ohio, are in New Orleans on 
business and before returning home expect to visit 
mills in this territory with which they have busi- 
ness relations. 

Dispatches from Houlka, Miss., state that 0. M. 
Harrill, a banker and lumberman of that place 
who disappeared last November, has been heard 
from at Los Angeles, whence he recently wired 
for funds to finance his journey home. A nephew 
has gone to the California city to accompany him 
on his homeward trip. In November last Mr. 
Harrill, who is said to be the wealthiest man in his 
section of Mississippi, went to Memphis on busi- 
ness. A few days later he wired his wife that 
business called him to Chicago. Nothing further 
was heard from him until last week, when he 
wired from California. 

B®. H. Moller, of the Moller & Vandenpoor 
Lumber Co., Quincy, Ill, was a visitor to New 
Orleans last week. 

Manager W. J. Sowers, of the American Pitch 
Pine Export Co., returned a few days ago from a 
business trip to Mexico and has since gone to 
Cuba on a similar mission. 

Fred W. Salmen, president of the Salmen Prick 
& Lumber Co., and W. E. Eddins, sales manager of 
the company, have been making personal investiga- 
tion of the Mexican trade field. 

J. W. Durel, manager of the Southland Lumber 
& Trading Co., left recently for New York, whence 
he expected to sail for Porto Rico for a personal 
study of market conditions and prospects. _He 
planned also to visit the West Indian and Mexican 
trade centers before returning home, and expected 
to be absent about a month. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Feb. 7.—Inquiry is in considerable volume and 
some business is being placed. It seems that «ny 
amount of lumber can be sold if the manufaciurer 
is willing to accept low prices, but that a nuinber 
of buyers have decided that they can not afford 
to wait any longer to place their requirements. 
Manufacturers and wholesalers are becoming more 
reluctant to dispose of lumber at a loss. Labor 
is plentiful, the weather good and there are })': nty 
of cars. Production is around 15 percent of .0r- 
mal; shipments and orders about 20 perce! f 


normal. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Feb. 8.—Business continues slow here, «::h0 
there are still a good many inquiries and ne 
orders are being placed. Leading wholesalers »ay 
there has been no price change of importan« in 
the last week. They are practically unanii.:us 
in predicting better business within a few we <8, 
the assertion being made confidently that — the 
issue will be forced’ by the acute housing *' 
age. Building prices are still considered a ! tle 
too high but every recent reduction in bui’ 18 
materials has been quickly observed and has af- 
fected the tone of the market favorably. Cor 98 
wage adjustments with skilled mechanics ar «x 
pected to accentuate this trend. The Pittsbv'.0- 
ers’ feeling of optimism is not shared to the il- 
est extent by some traveling lumbermen who ' be 
recently obtained first hand reports from ceri)! 
large cities, including New York. 

Joe BE. Kirby, vice president United States {. “- 
ber & Box Co., Portland, Ore., is here for a d> 
two, en route to Philadelphia, Baltimore, © W 
York, Buffalo, Cleveland and Detroit, looking 23 
the field and establishing selling connections. 
Kirby expects spasmodic business to rule in - 
lumber trade generally over the country this ):*"; 
but does not look for a large and steady volume » 
sales. He points to the indecision being show» ° 
people who control money and to the general si: 
nation of business among farmers, cotton grow "S 
and others. He is redoubling his efforts to m«*t 
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the present handicaps and make a satisfactory 
showing. 

Contracts awarded last Friday by James F. Ma- 
lors, director of the city department of supplies, 
indicate the downward trend of lumber prices, 
par!icularly on southern pine, used largely in the 
construction of houses. A reduction of 43 per- 
cent in the cost of southern pine, compared to one 
yeer ago, is shown by the purchase of 357,000 feet 
of ‘his lumber at $34 per thousand. The price a 
yes ago was $60. A contract for 374,000 feet of 
chestnut was awarded at the price of $49.84 per 
thousand feet, a reduction of 23 percent from $64 
per thousand a year ago. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


eb. 7.—There has been little change worthy of 
record in the lumber trade here during the last 
week. Some of the reports show actually less busi- 
ness than before, particularly with some millwork 
converns. Some North Carolina pine dealers also 
report a falling off in orders, and a few more bar- 
gain offers in the market, the result of the reopen- 
ing of some small mills. On the other hand, the 
white pine men and dealers in hardwoods, spruce, 
hemlock and cypress, mostly seem well satisfied 
wiih the business now coming. With the excep- 
tion of the North Carolina pine, the market has 
not weakened, and the general feeling is one of 
optimism, altho actual buying still holds off. Man- 
ufacturers in several lines report business improv- 
ing, and with their increased production will need 
more lumber, but many of the big industrials and 
the railroads are poor buyers. 

The labor question is gradually righting itself 
in favor of building business, and several lines be- 
side lumber are showing deflation, but the lack of 
stability is keeping the builders inactive. During 
January there were but 528 permits issued, for 
571 operations, at an estimated cost of $1,124,440; 
compared with 586 operations in January, 1920, 
costing $3,553,790. Permits covering dwellings 
numbered only 44, to cost $233,100. It looks now 
as if the public conference arranged by the Indus- 
trial Relations Committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, to be held here on Feb. 14 and 15 might 
turn out to be very important. At a recent meet- 
ing between a committee of the Council of the 
Associated Building Trades and the trade relations 
committee of the Builders Exchange, the men 
showed a commendable spirit of endeavor to co- 
operate in the matter of wages and efficiency. 
Joint meetings will be Held weekly until the matter 
is settled. 

The first steamer cargo of lumber to be received 
here for a long time was just unloaded at the dock 
of the American Lumber Sales Co. The steamer is 
the Lakeville, which left Jacksonville Jan. 19 and 
arrived here on Jan. 23 with 1,500,000 feet of 
southern pine timbers, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


* Feb. 6.—Guaranties that building material prices, 
including those on lumber, will not go lower before 
June 1 have been issued by several firms lately in 
an effort to entice purchasers and they have not 
been without effect. The following is a facsimile 
of a notice sent out by a number of dealers in 
building materials: “On purchases made on and 
after this date the prices given are guaranteed 
against further reduction on any stock on hand or 
deliy-red up to June 30, 1921.” There seems not 
the «\ightest indication that lumber prices will go 
‘even a cent lower. Construction demands have 
turn: in the direction of housing facilities and 
Pros ctive building investors at last seem fully to 
real’. the fact that they can not anticipate a fur- 
ther (rop in materials. 

P nise of a strong home buying movement, 
whi undoubtedly means brisk building activity, 
is rected in the many inquiries at real estate 
offic for dwellings of all types. During the last 
few  -eks many transactions have been closed in- 
Voly' :: recently completed homes located near the 
exte ions of the subways and in all of the outlying 
a s the activity has been marked for the last 

n 

A» indication of the drop in building costs may 
be | from the bids on a recent building contract 
for Interborough Rapid Transit Co. Last fall 
only ‘ree bidders could be interested in a certain 
Piecs “f work and the lowest figure, $456,191, was 
Teje': J) because it was deemed too high. Last 
wee hirteen bidders sought the contract, the 
higt < bid being $394,960 and the lowest $376,- 
442, _The low bid was from the same firm that 
less in five months ago offered $456,191. Com- 
paris. indicates a reduction of 20 percent, 

So. cern pine in sizes used for house construc- 
tion  s dropped to within 10 percent of prewar 
level - Brick are selling for only $1 more than 
they }-ought in 1919 on thousand lots. The net 
cost o _cement for a barrel of four bags is $3.10 
to the vuilder. The price to the consumer in 1919, 
with > (5 cent rebate on the bag, was $3.25. 


It is noteworthy that none of the guaranties 
against lower prices of building materials make 
promises against a rise in costs. Without cheaper 
building money, it is said, there can be no hope for 
maintaining building material prices at their pres- 
ent levels. A turn upward is predicted in many 


quarters. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Feb. 9.—A slight improvement in inquiry is gen- 
erally noted, and in some lines a slight improve- 
ment in demand. This is taken as encouraging, as 
February is always regarded as quiet. The lumber 
business here is receiving a severe setback in the 
big strike of building tradesmen. All construction 
and repair work is tied up. Much interest is being 
aroused here both among union men and employers 
by the Chamber of Commerce’s inquiry into the 
building situation. The hearing began Jan. 31 and 
still continues. 

Advices from Bangor state that lumber opera- 
tions on a somewhat restricted scale are proceed- 
ing satisfactorily up north in Maine and that it is 
thought likely there will be enough logs for all de- 
mands at present prices; that there is considerable 
activity in pulpwood cutting but nothing to com- 
pare in volume with what there was last winter, 
and that prices of wood have dropped 33 percent 
and wages have been cut to correspond. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Feb. 8.—The lumber market here continues to be 
pretty much of a “one hoss” affair, with southern 
pine mills getting most of the business and the 
other woods most of the inquiry. Those who ex- 
pected to see a period of general buying inaugurated 
in February have been disappointed. Business so 
far has been as good as in January, possibly a 
little better, but it is not in a volume that ap- 
proaches normal. There is a strong inquiry in fir 
and hardwood, lines that have felt the depression 
acutely in this market; but so far it has not been a 
buying inquiry. Tight money conditions continue 
generally. Building and loan associations, how- 
ever, are prospering as never before, and towns 
well organized in this regard probably will see con- 
siderable spring building. If the mild weather of 
the last two months is to be taken as an indication 
of the weather for the next six weeks there should 
be an early spring in the Southwest and a very 
fine start for a big crop of wheat. There is con- 
siderable consternation in the oil fields, however, 
over the drop of $1.50 a barrel in the price of crude 
oil. This will slow up new work and considerably 
reduce the demand for lumber and timbers in the 
oil fields. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Houghton celebrated their 
golden wedding anniversary Feb. 1 with a family 
gathering at their home, 3531 Chestnut Street. 
Mr. Houghton is the senior member of the firm of 
A. L. Houghton & Co., hardwood dealers, in the 
R. A. Long Building, and is among the oldest lum- 
bermen in Kansas City, having established the busi- 
ness here thirty-six years ago. Mr. and Mrs. 
Houghton were married in Worcester, Mass., and 
went to Iowa to live, coming to Kansas City in 
1885. They have five children. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Feb. 9—A distinctly more helpful sentiment pre- 
vails in lumber trade circles. Salesmen assert 
they have received more inquiry for all grades of 
lumber during the last week than in more than 
six weeks previously. As dealers have it, the 
general public appears to be becoming more inter- 
ested in building proposals as a result of the con- 
cessions in prices. The expectations now are that 
manufacturers of other materials will show a 
greater disposition to codperate and that action, 
it is declared, will be a signal for the putting 
out of considerable new construction for figures. 

Officers of the Duluth Builders’ Exchange are 
reported to be making good progress in lining up 
the scales of wages to be operative in the various 
crafts in this city and district during the coming 
season. Carpenters’ wages are thought likely to 
be agreed on 80 cents an hour in place of $1 last 
season; painters at 80 or 85 cents, instead of $1; 
plumbers at $1, in place of $1.25; bricklayers at 
$1, instead of $1.25; and plasterers at $1, instead 
of $1.12%. As a matter of fact contractors have 
been paying wages on the scale as mentioned since 
early in the winter and they have experienced no 
difficulty in obtaining all the men they required. 

The Scott-Graff Lumber Co, here is rapidly re- 
ceiving supplies of logs at its yards here, a full 
train a day from its logging camps having been 
unloaded during the last few weeks. The company 
is arranging to start up its Duluth mill on its 
season’s cut within the next ten days. In the 
meantime its interior finish and planing mills are 
operating with full crews. 

The Virginia & Rainy Lake Co.’s output of logs 
for the season will be about 75 percent of normal, 
a much better showing than had been expected 











Idaho White 


and Western 


PINE 


are gaining preference with build- 
ers who formerly used the old- 
fashioned pine from Minnesota. 
The soft, easy-working quality 
of these two woods make them 
naturally suited to interior and ex- 


terior uses, as well as for Factory 
needs. Here are a few of the 
uses for which they are suited :— 


FACTORY LUMBER, 
PATTERN STOCK,SASH, 
DOORS, MILLWORK OF 
ALL KINDS, OFFICE FIX- 
TURES, FURNITURE. 





FINISH, FLOORING, SID- 
ING, CASING, CEILING, 
YARD STOCK, BOX 
SHOOKS, CRATING 
STOCK. 





Other Woods We Can Ship 
Douglas Fir 

Port Orford Cedar 
Sitka Spruce 

Red Cedar 

Western Pine 

Idaho White Pine 
Idaho Fir and Larch 
Red Cedar Shingles 








EASTERN OFFICES: 


NEW YORK CITY. 
CANTON, OHIO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
EVELETH, MINN. 











We want an opportunity 
to quote on your needs. 


SAARI-TULLY 
LUMBER CO. 


Northwestern RTLAND, 
Bank Bidg., ORE,US.A. 
JOHN SAARI, Pres. & Treas. J. S. SAARI, Vice-Pres. 
G.R.TULLY, Secretary, F.W.ROBLIN, Seles Mar. 
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alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 
. Room 712 Railway Exchange 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











Tel. Harison 1295 
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Peppers Cotton 
Lumber Co. 


MACDOEL, CALIF. 


California Factory 
Sugar PINE Lumber 
and White and Selects 
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i? ™~ 
Two Million Feet Wh e t 
CALIFORNIA 1te 
e 
6-4 and 8-4 No.1, Pp 
2 and 3 Shop. ine 
Rough or Surfaced---Air Dried Ready for Shipment. 


Macomber Savidge Lumber Go. 








Hobart Bldé., San Francisco, Calif. -y 








earlier. With its mill at Virginia in operation, the 
lumber output is running at around 60 percent of 
normal. 

Operators getting out pulpwood and ties over 
this territory are finding themselves in much bet- 
ter position than they had hoped to be up until 


recently as regards disposing of their surplus cut _ 


over actual contracts. Considerable trading of 
pulpwood and ties is going on between operators 
finding themselves short in either line. It is ad- 
mitted that outputs of pulpwood will be short in 
some districts of covering contracts held by con- 
tractors and some of them have been paying the 
full rate set early in the season in order to cover 
their needs. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Feb. 9.—Retail lumber dealers of the State are 
actively opposing the so called “unfair discrimi- 
nation” bill now pending in the Minnesota legisla- 
ture. It is similar to the South Dakota law, im- 
posing heavy penalties on a concern operating at 
more than one point, for cutting the price at one 
place without making the same reduction all along 
the line. The senate committee on commerce has 
recommended the bill for passage. ‘I'wo years ago 
it was killed in committee, but this year codpera- 
tive concerns are making a great demand for legis- 
lation and are getting almost everything they want. 
The lumbermen insist that the bill should be 
amended so that a dealer could meet competition 
at any point. They think the result of the bill 
would be to kill all competition and lead to local 
price agreements. 

Neil C. Jamison, of the Jamison Lumber & 
Shingle Co., Everett, Wash., was here last week 
conferring with Ed L. Crook, the company’s repre- 
sentative in this market. 

C. R. Harrison, sales manager here for the Rad- 
ford & Wright Co., of Duluth, is home from an ex- 
tended vacation in California. While absent he was 
elected president of the Mississippi Valley Lumber 
& Sash & Door Salesmen’s Association. 

Charles EB. Isenberger, local sales representative 
for the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., has opened an 
office in the Lumber Exchange to serve as Minne- 
apolis headquarters. 

L. J. Bardwell, of the Bardwell Sash & Door 
Co., is back from a short eastern business trip. 

L. C. Bricker, representing the Green River Lum- 
ber Co., Baldi, Wash., was here the other day, 


after a visit to Winnipeg. He went from here to 
Chicago. 

J. J. O’Neill, lumber operator with mills in Brit- 
ish Columbia, stopped off here last week on his 


way east. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


Feb. 7.—The improvement noted in local trade 
conditions last week continues. All wholesalers 
are unanimous in reporting that this is the case, 
altho the actual increase in the volume of trade 
is not very large. Nevertheless there is a convic- 
tion on all sides that the market is definitely on 
the upward trend so far as volume of sales is 
concerned. Retailers are also reporting similar 
conditions. The improvement has been most notice- 
able during the last two weeks. It applies to 
practically all yard stocks such as spruce, hemlock 
and white pine. Retailers are ordering, not only 
for their immediate requirements but to a moderate 
extent in advance. Inasmuch as yard stocks thru- 
out Ontario were allowed to dwindle almost to 
nothing, during the last few months of 1920, orders 
now coming out are for fairly substantial quanti- 
ties. Retailers are taking the point of view that it 
is wiser now to lay in their stocks a little ahead 
of time rather than to wait until the improvement 
in the building demand, which is expected this 
spring, makes delivery less certain and prices 
higher. Wholesalers who sell in the United States 
are also reporting improved trade conditions. 
There is better selling among the trade at Buffalo. 
A number of orders are reported for southern pine. 
Buffalo dealers expect that the price of southern 
pine will advance before long. Some Buffalo cus- 
tomers who would not talk business a week or ten 
days ago are now sending out feelers for stock. 

The proposal by the Fire Prevention League of 
Ontario to introduce a bill into the Ontario legis- 
lature to prohibit the use of wooden shingles thru- 
out the Province has been dropped for the time 
being. The Fire Prevention League has come to 
the conclusion that the public is not sufficiently 
educated and it states that it will carry on a 
vigorous educational campaign and. possibly intro- 
duce the bill a year hence. 

Hugh A. Rose of the Rose-McLaurin Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.), Toronto and Lachine, P. Q., has returned 
from a business trip to the Maritime Provinces. 
He reports that business is improving in the Hast. 

‘The executive committee of the Canadian Lum- 
bermen’s Association has appointed the following 
transportation committee: A. E. Clarke, Toronto, 
chairman; BH. R. Bremner, Ottawa; Arthur Huff, 
Montreal; J. W. Smith, Pembrooke; E. A. Dunlop, 
Pembrooke, and E. C. Barre, Sarnia. The trans- 
portation committee will meet in Ottawa next 
week to take up the matter of creating a trans- 
portation bureau and appointing a transportation 
manager for the association. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Feb. 7.—Reports of permits issued in Atlanta, 
and from several of the larger cities of the South- 
east, indicate that a revival of building activity 
has set in. Increased building has already had its 
effect on the lumber markets, for fair improvement 
is noted during the last week, with more sales be- 
ing made than for several months. Prices remain 
at rock bottom, however. 

One of the most encouraging features noted is 
the resumption of activity at a number of the mills 
in the Southeast within the last week. Southern 
pine sales continue active at the mills and stocks 
in the yards are therefore being gradually reduced. 
This, it is believed, together with the increased 
building activity, will mean the reopening of other 
mills in the next few weeks. 


SRA BBP PIII 


HYMENEAL 


TERRELL-McDONALD. Walter Lee Terrell, 
secretary-treasurer of the Aycock-Holley Lum- 
ber Co., of Jacksonville, Fla., and Miss Myrtie 
Catharine McDonald, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Cc. J. McDonald, of Ludowici, Ga., were mar- 
ried at the First Methodist Episcopal Church 
in that place on Sunday evening, Feb. 6. Mr. 
and Mrs. Terrell will be at home in Jacksonville 
after March 1. 


BORDEAUX-PALMER. Miss Esther Palmer 
and Chester Raymond Bordeaux were married 
at Plymouth Congregational Church in Seattle, 
Feb. 2. Dr. Don H. Palmer, brother of the bride, 
gave her in marriage, and Mr. Russell Bordeaux, 
brother of the groom, officiated as best man. 
The ceremony was performed by Rev. J. E. 
Silcox. The bride is a daughter of the late 
Judge A. L. Palmer, a pioneer of Seattle, and is 
a graduate of the University of Washington. 
She is a member of the Kappa Kappa Gamma 
sorority. The groom is a son of Mr. and Mrs. 


Thomas Bordeaux and is a graduate of Andover 


and Sheffield Scientific School of Yale. Yr. 
and Mrs. Bordeaux, following their wedding 
journey, will reside in Bordeaux, Wash. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


DEFEATED CREEK, Ky., Feb. 8.—The Indiana 
Stave & Heading Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., closed 
deals on a large oak timber tract along Line York 
and will develop this year. 


UtvaH, Ky., Feb. 8.—The Jenkins Coal & Coke 
Co. purchased timber tracts and will develop this 
year. Mills will be installed in May, it is an- 
nounced. 


Buackey, Ky., Feb. 8.—The Louisville Heacing 
Co. representative closed deals on Elk Creek hard- 
wood timber lands and will begin the installa‘ion 
of sawmills at an early date. Shipments wil! be 
made over the Louisville & Nashville. 


Buackey, Ky., Feb. 8.—The Louisville Co) er- 
age Co. closed deals on another timber traci in 
the vicinity of Pershing, Ky. It is given out ‘hat 
developments will be undertaken this spring. 


APPRAISALS MUST BE KEPT UP TO DAYE 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Feb. 9.—During periods 
of business adjustment when the changes in 
inventory values are apt to oceur rapidly, as at 
present, it is very essential that an alert busi- 
ness man have an uptodate appraisal of his 
physical property. Lumber firms all over the 
country are having this fact borne home to 
them daily and probably never before was there 

more interest in proper 
appraisals and adequate 
insurance than today. 
When business houses 
are experiencing brisk 
business, when collec- 
tions are good and when 
the market is steady 





THOS. J. CALLEN, JR., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

An Expert on Inventories 
and appraisals. 





there does not appear 

on the surface such a 

keen necessity for con- 

stantly checking over 

these matters as appears 

today, when a fire, for 

example, might be ex- 

; ceptionally disastrous to 

a firm with the very firmest credit standing. In 

speaking today on the subject of appraisals ind 

insurance Thomas J. Callen, jr., .an experi on 

inventories and appraisals with offices in this 
city said: . 

A few years ago we adjusted a loss on a siw- 
mill and we were called upon to determine how the 
assured could collect the amount of his insurance 
when the boiler house, engine room, sawmili «nd 
their contents together with the refuse burner 
were insured under one item with a 90 percent 
co-insurance clause. The burner, six boilers, three 
pumps and heater together with piping and con::c- 
tions were not damaged. We told the insure: it 
was impossible to collect even tho the values were 

ice the amount of the insurance, and he imim«dl- 
ately “flew up in the air” and behaved in a '1n- 
ner typical both of the man and the occasion. ‘he 
best part of it was that he had an appraisal some 
years old which he imagined was sufficient fo: all 
times and which- would have been of materia! .s- 
sistance to us in adjusting the loss if it had )ecn 
properly agenes and maintained. 

s we had spent five years with the File: & 
Stowell Co., Milwaukee, Wis., manufacturers of 
sawmill machinery and engines, beth in the *"op 
and the office and had supplemented this ex°rl- 
ence with five years’ service for another appr: ~% 
organization and at the time of this loss had |v 
adjusting losses for three years, we thought it «.<° 
about time that someone supply a specia!ived 
service to the lumber and woodworking indus:ry. 
An appraisal to be of any great value must ! 
carefully made by one thoroly familiar with ‘» 
industry and by concentrating our efforts to \! 
one line of endeavor we have been able to re 
a most effective service to our clients. 4 

No two sawmills are identical as to operation, 
design or physical condition and these elem«'s 
materially affect the value of any plant. There 5 
again many Pi meng entering into the value ©! 
sawmill or planing mill which are particuarly °D- 
plicable to this industry and the corelation | 
tween the facts and conditions as found, and the 
final report, all made under the direction of ©0¢ 
man, results in a more intelligent valuation «))° 
a provable basis. We aim to supply a special: ced 
appraisal service to the lumber an woodwork 
industry exclusively and continuously maint«in 
these appraisals with a view of relieving the mill 
owner from any uncertainty as to his insuran’ 
or to the value of his properties. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


COLORADO. Oak Creek—Interstate Lumber 
Co. succeeds Sarvis Lumber Co. 

GEORGIA. Ba ay pb by ge Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Nolan Lumber Co. 

INDIANA. Valparaiso—Smiths & Smiths Co., 
recently organized, purchased McFetrich Lum- 
ber & Coal Co. 

ICWA. West Union—Graham & Schenck 
changing name to Graham & Schenck Lum- 
ber Co. 

V'CHIGAN. Laingsburg—Emil Lee & Co. 
have repurchased the yard they sold te Sturte- 
vant Lumber & Coal Co. last April and will 
operate under name of Emil Lee & Co. 

MISSOURI. Rockport—Holliway Bros. 
ceeded by Holliway Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. New York—Jarcho Lumber Co. 
succeeded by E. B. Thornton. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Lexington—Atlas Fur- 
niture Co. succeeded by United Furniture Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Blackwell—Blackwell Lumber 
Co. succeeds Florence Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA.  Bradford—H. C. Bemis 
succeeded by H. C. Bemis Co. 

VIRGINIA. lLuray—Heiston-Miller Co. sold 
to Mims Material Co. 

WASHINGTON. Morton—Sawmill owned by 
Leo Huggins and Ray Copeland, located north 
of Morton, sold to Karl Bracher of the Bracher 
Timber Co., of Portland. Plant will be remod- 
eled and dry kiln installed in shingle mill ad- 
joining. 

Napavine—C. A. Doty sold interest in firm of 
enerz & Nelson (Inc.) to Messrs. Emery and 
Velson. 

WISCONSIN. Menasha—Jaeger-Dawen Co. 
sold to Menasha Lumber & Fuel Co. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Tuscaloosa—Alston Lumber Co. 
succeeds Alston-Parker Lumber Co. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—National Lumber 
& Timber Co., incorporated; capital $1,000,000. 
_ ILLINOIS. Cooksville—Cooksville Lumber Co., 
increasing capital to $20,000. 

INDIANA. Evansville—Imperial Desk Co. in- 
creasing Capital from $200,000 to $500,000. 

Vincennes—Reel-Osterhage Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital to $200,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Atlantic Screen 
$i Woo Products Co., incorporated; capital, 
50,000. 

North Attleboro—Plainsville Lumber & Coal 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

_ MICHIGAN. Ferndale—Katz Bros. & Kelly, 
incorporated; capital, $20,000; builders’ supply. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—William Huke Rattan 
& Willow Ware Manufacturing Co., increasing 
capital from $15,000 to $20,000. 

St. Louis—Pickrel Walnut Co., 
ital from $50,000 to 200,000. 

MONTANA. Malta—Tressler Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Atlantic City—Koansburg 
_ ber & Supply Co., incorporated; capital, 
$125,000; lumber, hardware and supplies. 

NE W YORK. Buffalo—McDermott Steel Cor- 

‘ion, incorporated; metals, timber and lum- 
usiness, 
hester—Rochester Box & Lumber Co., in- 
ing capital from $200,000 to $500,000. 

‘'0. Ironton—Schweickart Lumber Co., in- 
ng capital from $15,000 to $100,000. 

ENNSYLVANIA. Bedford—Bedford Lumber 
neorporated; timber lands, manufacturing 
ile of lumber and forest products. 

M« tia—Henry C. Snowden, jr., incorporated; 
i, $200,000; farm implements, coal and 
ag materials. 
vberry—West End Lumber & Supply Co., 
rated; capital, $50,000. 

‘ITH CAROLINA. Columbia—Kennon Lum- 
o., increasing capital from $25,000 to $50,- 


suc- 


increasing cap- 


‘AS. Dallas—General Manufacturing Co., 
porated; capital, $15,000; wood products. 
IAGINIA, Winchester—John W. Rosen- 
berg incorporated. 
._ WASHINGTON. Everett—Sutherland Mill Co., 
incorporated. 
Va couver—Harrison Lumber & Pulp Co., in- 
ies ited; capital, $15,000,000. 
“ST VIRGINIA. Huntington—Charles A. 
& Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 
, Hu: \ington—Sharpnack Timber Corporation, 
Incorjmrated; capital, $25,000. 
Hun! in gton—H. E. Nixon Lumber Co., 
borated; capital, $50,000. 
ec -ONSIN. Algoma—Algoma Wood Products 


hi ane icreasing capital from $25,000 to $50,000. 
it 


creas} 


Mine: 


incor- 


'and—Highland Lumber & Coal Co., in- 
ng capital from $25,000 to $50,000. 





Milwaukee—Northwestern Furniture Co., in- 
creasing capital from $150,000 to $250,000. 

Milwaukee—Sievers & Raisch Pattern Works, 
increasing capital from $5,000 to $15,000. 

New Holstein—A. A. Laun Co., increasing 
capital from $60,000 to $100,000. 

Sheboygan—Sheboygan Cigar Box Co., in- 
creasing capital from $100,000 to $300,000. 

Sturgeon Bay—H. H. White Co., incorporated. 

FLORIDA. Sanford—Florida 4-One Crate 
Sales Co. opens warehouse and distributing 
center. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—General Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co. opened wholesale and commission busi- 
a. (erroneously reported as Glenwood Lumber 

0. 

Chicago—H,. L. Hanbury Lumber Co. recently 
began wholesale lumber business at 155 N. Clark 
Street. 

Chicago—National Lumber & Timber Co., re- 
cently began; 6 South Michigan Avenue. 

KANSAS. Morton—Aldrich & Garton will 
open a lumber yard. 

Wichita—Adams & Ortmeyer recently began 
wholesale and commission business. 

LOUISIANA. Alexandria—Grover C. Calvin 
Co. recently began retail and wholesale lumber 
business. 

MICHIGAN. Clarenceville—Grand River Lum- 
ber & Coal Co. recently began; headquarters, 
Redford. 

MINNESOTA. Pipestone—Minnesota Lumber 
& Coal Co., recently began. 

Red Wing—Gust Lillyblad & Son recently be- 
gan a grocery, clothing and building supply 
business. 

MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—C. M. Hart Lumber 
Co., recently began; wholesale. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—W. H. Gerhart & 
Son Lumber Co., recently began wholesale lum- 
ber business. 

NEBRASKA. 
stalled planing mill at residence. 

NEW YORK. Gouverneur—W. S. Corbin is a 
new lumber dealer here. 

New York—Mummert Lumber & Tie Co., re- 
cently began; headquarters, Chicago. 

OHIO. Columbus—Andrew Lumber Co., re- 
cently began; wholesale. 

Flushing—Doudna Lumber Co., of Bannock, 
Ohio, purchased property here and will install 
— yard and storehouse for building sup- 
plies 

OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma City—Makins Lum- 
ber Co. recently began wholesale lumber busi- 
ness. 

OREGON. Bandon—R. B. Young recently be- 
gan sawmill and shingle mill. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia—Brady & 
Hindle Lumber Co. recently began; 48th and 
Upland streets. 

TENNESSEE. Maryville—J. H. Taylor re- 
cently began manufacturing handles. 

WISCONSIN. Colby—Abraham Butler recently 
began; sawmill. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Springdale—Pioneer lamer Co. 
will erect new lumber shed to cost $6,00 


GEORGIA. Valdosta—Garbutt Lumber ~ will 
remove sawmill from Statenville to Valdosta 
and will enlarge. 


KENTUCKY. Henderson—J. J. Delker will re- 
build Wyatt Lumber Yard, recently destroyed 
by fire, which he owned. 


MISSOURI. Liberal—Walker & Todd Lumber 
Co. purchased property of Liberal Light Co. and 
will erect sheds and office building. 


NEBRASKA. Bancroft—Bauer-Henry Lum 
ber Co. erecting new building, 60 by 120 feet. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Braddock—Braddock Lum- 
ber Co, to erect mill and lumber yard. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Sioux Falls—Ross Lum- 
ber Co. will erect double-deck lumber shed 
eapable of storing 1,000,000 feet, also a two-story 
office building. 


WASHINGTON. Kelso—Crescent Shingle Co. 
will increase capacity of mill by adding upright 
machine. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Richwood—A_ railroad 
from Centralia, Braxton county, to Bergoo, Web- 
ster county, will be constructed by the Centralia 
and Elk River Railroad Co., which has been 
granted a charter, with $50,000 capital stock. The 
road will serve extensive lumber and coal regions 
pnd a be 25 miles in length. Offices, Rich- 
wood. 


WISCONSIN. Butternut—Veneer plant being 
built by William Klein will we ready for opera- 
tion by March 1; cost $125,000. 


SEATTLE 








West Point—Henry Greene in-~ 





Panama 


Brand 


Red Cedar 
Siding & 
Shingles 

made from one of the finest stands 


of Red Cedar Timber in the State 
of Washington. 


Panama Cedar Siding 


in the ‘‘Clear’’ grade is strictly clear 
and perfectly manufactured. 


Panama Shingles 


are full thickness, the butts are 
smooth and even and the packing is 
very carefully done. 


Panama Shingles Are 
“ Rite-Grade Inspected” 


Write us for priccs 
and full particulars 


John McMaster 
Shingle Co., Was’ 


Wash. 

















Established 1891 


Carstens & Earles 


(INCORPORATED) 
Pioneer Shippers of 


Douglas Fir (rca rise 
Western Spruce 
Western Hemlock 
Red Cedar 


Spars—Timbers-— 
Lumber all Grades 
Box Shooks 

Red Cedar Shingles 


always in transit. 





Wire Our Expense. 


Seattle, Washington 

















| Bir, Hemlock, Cedar 


We t or mixed cars 
of Fir eiialice | tor iste ceitne. ¢- 
mension and lu: Hemlock 


one woh ae =. and 
“RITE-GRADE” RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Try our MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS—there’s none better. 


John D. Collins White Building 
SEATTLE, WASH. Lumber Co. | 
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J. M. Rogers, of the Lassen Lumber & Box Co., 
Susanville, Calif., transacted business locally dur- 
ing the week. 


B. H. Ross, general manager of the Mississippi 
Hardwood Co., Meridian, Miss., called on the local 
trade during the week. 


E. E. Heineman, of the Heineman Lumber Co., 
Merrill, Wis., was in the city this week. He said 
that, altho the market still is very quiet, his con- 
cern is able to keep its mill running right along. 


W. W. Schupner, secretary of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, New York 
City, was in Chicago during the week conferring 
with various local members of his organization. 


L. H. Wheeler, of the Wheeler-Timlin Lumber 
Co., Wausau, Wis., passed thru Chicago this week 
on his return from Alabama, where he had been in- 
specting manufacturing operations in which he is 
interested. 


BE. C. Dawley, of the Dawley Lumber Co. and the 
Northern Lumber & Supply Co., Wausau, Wis., 
was in the city during the week, on a combined 
pleasure and business trip. He was accompanied 
by Mrs. Dawley. 


H. P. Edward, sales manager of the Hammond 
Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., was in Chicago this 
week enroute back to the Coast after a thirty day 
swing around the circle that included visits to New 
York and Boston. 


J. F. Kavanaugh, of the International Lumber 
Corporation, Vancouver, B. C., who has been on a 
tour of the East and middle West, spent a few days 
in Chicago recently. He expressed himself opti- 
mistically regarding the future of west Coast lum- 
ber products on the eastern markets. 


W. P. Flint, secretary, and George H. Most, 
service director, of the Millwork Cost Information 
Bureau, Chicago, have departed for Memphis, 
Tenn., to attend the quarterly meeting of the 
Southern Sash & Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ 
Association, to be held in that city next Wednesday 
and Thursday. 


J. H. Peterson, president D. J. Peterson Lumber 
Co., Toledo, recently elected president of the Yel- 
low Pine Wholesalers’ Association, was in Chicago 
this week and conferred with L. R. Putman and 
Fred Larkins, managing director and assistant 
secretary respectively, of the American Wholesale 
Lumber Association. 


T. J. Chidlow, president T. J. Chidlow Lumber 
Co., Meridian, Miss., was a business visitor to Chi- 
cago this week. He said he found things very dull 
in this territory, and believed that business is 
coming thru in much better shape from the East 
than from the North. C. L. Gray, president C. L. 
Gray Lumber Co., was another Meridian lumber- 
man in Chicago during the week. 


. W. M. Beebe, of the Burton-Beebe Lumber Co., 
Seattle, Wash., was in the city early this week, 
conferring with F. W. Beebe, who has recently ar- 
rived here and established a local office for the 
Burton-Beebe concern. W. M. Beebe is returning 
to the West via Minneapolis and Omaha. The 
local office of the company has just been opened 
at 1603 Monadnock Block. 


W. E. Lee, general manager of the Manchester 
Saw Mills Inc., Manchester, Ala., was a Chicago 
visitor during the week. Mr. Lee’s plant has been 
idle for several weeks undergoing repairs after a 
break down but he expects to have it in operation 
again within a short time. He reports a notable 
increase in demand within the last fortnight and 
looks forward to good business later in the season. 


Frank W. Stevens, general manager of the Great 
Northern Lumber Co., Leavenworth, Wash., who 
with Mrs. Stevens has been spending several days 
in Chicago left Tuesday night for his headquarters 
in Leavenworth. Weather conditions this winter 
have been such as to almost assure a heavy apple 
crop in the Washington apple country next season 
and Mr. Stevens believes that there is going to be a 
tremendous demand for box lumber as a result. 


Rey. Peter Atherton Simpkin, pastor of Phillips 
Congregational Church, Salt Lake City, Utah, and 
chaplain to the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, 
stopped ‘off in Chicago this week on his way to. 
Memphis, Tenn., to speak at the annual conven- 
tion of the Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Wednesday and Thusday, Feb. 2 and 3. 
On Feb. 15 and 16 he expects to be at Milwaukee, 
Wis., in attendance at the annual of the Wisconsin 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. After this 


convention there will be a big Hoo-Hoo concatena- 
tion, at which he will officiate as chaplain. It is 
said that more than one hundred kittens will get 
their eyes opened at this concatenation. 


PLAN FOR FORESTRY CONFERENCE 


Plans are being formulated for a series of ad- 
dresses and conferences in and around Chicago 
Feb. 23 and 24, under the auspices of the National 
Forestry Program Committee, to stimulate inter- 
est in a national forestry policy. Tentative plans 
have been made for Col. W. B. Greeley, chief 
forester of the United States, to speak on the 
forest policy before the Chicago Association of 
Commerce on Wednesday, Feb. 23, and that eve- 
ning before the City Club of Milwaukee, Wis. 
Both speeches will be ‘based on the fact that Chi- 
cago, is the greatest lumber market in the world, 
and that the Chicago-Milwaukee district is a 
veritable hive of industry based on the consump- 
tion of wood. After the Milwaukee meeting, Col. 
Greeley returns to Chicago, where plans are being 
laid for an interstate forestry conference on 
Thursday. 

If present plans mature, the governors of seven 
States will be present at this conference. As yet 
it is not decided whether it will take the form of 
a luncheon gathering at the Union League Club, 
as originally intended, or whether the governors’ 
conference will necessitate a session of longer du- 
ration. In the evening, Col. Greeley will address 
the Union League Club, and during his stay locally 
will probably speak also before the Chicago and 
Northwestern universities. 

This contemplated Chicago campaign in behalf 
of the forestry policy is sponsored by the Union 
League Club, which has made the policy an im- 
portant club campaign, in which D. L. Goodwillie 
is taking a leading part. 


STORK VISITS PITTSBURGHER 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Feb. 8.—C. T. Baird, jr., sales 
manager of the Germain Co., this city, is happily 
spreadiing the news of the arrival of C. T. Baird, 
III, at the Suburban General Hospital, Bellevue, 
Pa., on Jan. 28. C. T. Baird III, characterized by 
his father as “the. greatest baby ever,’’ weighed 
at birth eight pounds nine ounces. 


ORGANIZE WHOLESALE CONCERN 


Announcement was made this week of the incor- 
poration of the H. L. Hanbury Lumber Co., which 
will conduct a wholesale lumber business, with 
offices at 716 Ashland Block, Chicago. H. L. Han- 
bury is president of this new concern; W. W. 
Crissinger, vice president, 
and S. J. Andalman, sec- 
retary-treasurer. The H. 
L. Hanbury Lumber Co, 
will handle all woods, ex- 
cepting only northern 
stock. 

Mr. Hanbury, altho 
only thirty years of age, 





W. W. CRISSINGER, 


Vice President of the H. 
L.. Hanbury Lumber Co. 








has spent eighteen years 

in the lumber business, 

and has.a just claim to 

the honor of having been 

“brought up in a lumber 

mill.” His first mill ex- 

perience was with the 

Garbutt Lumber Co., 

Wright, Ga. After- 

ward he was employed by the Arikepa Saw- 
mills Co., Fivay, Fla., and came to Chicago 
nine years ago. For a time he worked for various 
local sash and door concerns. Later he was tim- 
ber inspector and investigator for the Forest 
Service, with headquarters in Chicago, and then 
went South and spent two years on the inspection 
staff of the Southern Pine Association. He re- 
turned to Chicago to represent the W. M. Cady 
Lumber Co., McNary, La., and for the last two 
years has been engaged in the commission business. 
Mr. Crissinger, the vice president, is one of the 
oldest lumber salesmen in the local territory, with 
thirty-five years’ selling activity here to his credit. 
His first. connection was with the Keith Lumber 
Co., and afterward he sold for Crandall & Leavett 


and Crandall & Brown, and for George T. Hou:ton 
& Co. For seven or eight years he was in vhe 
commission business, and then became emploved 
by the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., Orange, 7 -x., 
as its representative in Illinois and Wiscon-in, 
Finally he severed this connection to reéngag: in 
the commission business, in which he has 


H. L. HANBURY, CHICAGO; 
Who Heads New Concern 


been, up to his recent connection with the H. L. 
Hanbury Lumber Co. 

Samuel J. Andalman, the secretary-treasurer, 18 
an attorney and master in chancery in the circuit 
court of Chicago, and is not taking an active part 
in the business. 


UNIQUE ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 


The Pacific Lumber Co. of Illinois, with head- 
quarters in Chicago, has embarked on a unique ad- 
vertising campaign designed to bring intimate 
knowledge of redwood lumber to every class of 
wood consumers and to educate them to specify 
that wood whenever they stand in need of a mate 
rial that should possess the characteristics that 
redwood does possess. A sum of $100,000 has been 
appropriated by the company for this comprehen- 
sive campaign, which its officials are sure will be 
reflected in a tremendous widening of the redwood 
market and a greatly increased demand on retuail- 
ers and wholesalers the country over for this 
wood. 

The advertising campaign which the Pacific Lum- 
ber Co. of Illinois is carrying on is somewhat ‘if- 
ferent from any previous national lumber adve 
tising campaign, partly because it is being car: 
out by an individual produqing company instea:! 
by an association of produters, as usually is 
case in a campaign of this kind, and partly | 
cause the plan of both copy and mediums will 
phasize the individual characteristics of redw. 
and redwood’s application in various manufactu » 
products that are extensively used. The use of © 
wood for both residential and industrial const: 
tion work will also be emphasized strongly, no! 

a lumber for general construction purposes bu! 
a wood for specific construction and installat'> 
wherever immunity from rot and decay and 
usual resistance to fire are desirable factors. 

In order to reach every class of wood users 
company is giving its message not only thru 
lumber press but also thru specialized medi 
reaching the general public and special indus‘ 
who are large potential users of redwood. 

To follow up its advertising campaign the 
cific Lumber Co. of Illinois has prepared a s: 
of general data sheets on redwood, which wi! 
available to all interested. There are eleven 
these sheets, each of which deals with some &£! 
of specific uses of redwood, designed to give 
maximum of information on the subject. ; 

It is especially noteworthy that simultaneo' 
with the launching of this. campaign announce! 
was made by Junius H. Browne, president of 
company, of a radical reduction in the price 
redwood, which places them very near the pr: 
level. In the telegram making this announce: 
President Browne says that “these new Pp: 
are based on normal production costs which 
expect eventually to reach, but the average ) 
on all grades will not equal our manufacturing 
distributing costs under present operating co: 
tions.” His telegram, together with a condensa': * 
of the revised price list, appears in one of | 
company’s highly interesting advertisements 
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39 of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
ie Pacific Lumber Co. of Illinois, with head- 
ers in Chicago and branches in New York 
and Kansas City, Mo., is a subsidiary corpo- 
n of the Pacific Lumber Co., of Scotia and San 
cisco, Calif. This company operates two mills 
cotia, with production facilities of between 
100,000 and 150,000,000 feet annually. 

e Pacific Lumber Co. is one of the oldest con- 
3; in the redwood field, having been originally 
nized in 1869. Today its paid capital approxi- 
1s $10,000,000, and it owns thousands of acres 
hoicest redwood timber, and the entire city 
‘otia, which thru the company’s operations has 
» to be known as the “Home of Redwood.” 
two great sawmills and the mammoth planing 

i)!, covering three and a half acres, are equipped 

cout with the most modern electrically operated 
hinery and appliances. The redwood is handled 

,tirely by an electric monorail and crane system 
which reaches every section of the air-drying yards, 
the Leaver dry-curing kilns and the great storage 
an shipping shed where many millions of feet of 
lumber may be stored at one time. 

The officers of the Pacific Lumber Co. are John 
H. Emmert, president, who makes his headquar- 
ters in San Francisco, and Junius H. Browne, vice 
president, at the New York sales office. Mr. Browne 
is also president of the subsidiary distributing cor- 
poration, the Pacific Lumber Co. of Illinois, of 
which P. C. MeNevin is vice president and W. A. 
Maddern secretary-treasurer, both of whom are 
headquartered in Chicago. 


NEW CONCERN ENTERS LUMBER FIELD 


The National Lumber & Timber Co., a corpora- 
tion organized by Edward L. Thornton, well known 
to the lumber trade generally as the former presi- 
dent of the Thornton-Claney Lumber Co., has 
recently begun business, with offices at 705 Tower 
Building, 6 North Michigan Avenue. Associated 
with Mr. Thornton in this enterprise are W. B. 
Vanlandingham, until recently with the Edward 
Hines Lumber Co. as manager of the southern 
pine department and purchasing agent, who is 
vice president and secretary, and Bert E. Cook, 
formerly Chicago manager for the Missouri Lumber 
« Land Exchange Co., who is treasurer. 

The National Lumber & Timber Co. has been 
organized for the primary purpose of wholesaling 
lumber anywhere in the United States and foreign 
countries, and will handle both softwoods and 
hardwoods of all descriptions. 

Connected with the National Lumber & Timber 
Co., but a wholly separate organization except so 
far as its officers are concerned, is the Thornton- 
Vanlandingham-Cook Lumber Co., which will main- 
tain and operate a distributing yard on the north- 
west side of Chicago, from which the city and 
territory within its freight zone will be served. 
The yard is located on Elston Avenue, between 
North Central Avenue and the main line of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Puget Sound rail- 
road. It will carry in pile between 20,000,000 
and 30,000,000 feet of diversified lumber and 
timbers, and it will be equipped with a complete 

winill and planing mill which will enable the 

any to prepare lumber and timber for every 
rpose. The area of the yard is sufficient to 

nuit the installation at some future time of a 

eosoting plant and box factory, altho this is 

{ part of the present plans of the company, but 

be left for future decision. 

(ie Thornton-Vanlandingham-Cook Lumber Co. 

already begun the work of constructing its 
ailroad tracks, sawmill and planing mill, lumber 
, Office buiding and garage, and expects to 
the yard in complete operation by May 1, 
’ it will be in position to serve its trade 
in the next forty-five days. 
e president of these two companies, Mr. 
nton, is already well known to lumbermen 
where. He began his lumber career in Chi- 
in 1887, with Skancke & Russell, who 
ted a retail yard at Fullerton Avenue and 
ed Street. In 1890 he severed this connection 
ecome connected with the George E. Plumb 
er Co., with yard at Fullerton Avenue and 
hicago River. When this company was re- 
ized into the Superior Lumber Co., and be- 
one of the Thad Dean yards, Mr. Thornton 
made secretary-treasurer and a director of 
company, and remained in these capacities 
1900, when he resigned and bought a sub- 
ial interest in the John E. Burns Lumber 
t the Chicago Avenue Bridge, of which con- 
he became vice president and a director. In 
1906, he resigned this connection and sold 
is interest in the John E. Burns Lumber Co., 
organized the Thornton-Claney Lumber Co., of 
he was president and general manager until 
1920, when he resigned. Mr. Thornton has 
ie last several weeks maintained an office in 
“tock Exchange Building, from which the work 
orzanizing the National Lumber & Timber Co., 
the Thornton-Vanlandingham-Cook Lumber 
‘as been handled. 


Walter B. Vanlandingham, the vice president and 
secretary, tho still a young man has had a long 
and successful career in the lumber business, and 
has earned the reputation of being one of the best 
lumber buyers in the country. He was born in 
Little Rock, Ark., in 1884, and raised in Mis- 
souri. He entered the lumber business in 1905, 
when he became employed at the Neame (La.) mill 
of the Central Coal & Coke Co., of Kansas City, 
Mo., where he remained for a year and a half, at 
work in mill and yard. His next connection was 
with the W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.; where he remained five years, first as clerk in 
the sales office, under Rodney Browne, who was 
sales manager, and, during the last three years, as 


EDWARD L. THORNTON, CHICAGO; 
Organizer of New Concern. 


assistant sales manager. From this position he 
went with the Great Southern Lumber Co., of 
Bogalusa, La., and for two years served at the 
sales headquarters of this concern, then located 
in Chicago, as assistant sales manager under 
Franklin Greenwood. Upon the latter’s resigna- 
tion he was appointed sales manager, and moved 
the sales offices from Chicago to Bogalusa. Six 
months afterward he, too, resigned, and for two 
years was located in Kansas City, Mo., as sales 
manager for the Missouri Lumber & Land Ex- 
change Co. His next connection was with the 
Hilgard Lumber Co., Chicago, for which concern 
he traveled from coast to coast, for.a period of a 
year and a half, on special work, both buying and 
selling, and then joined forces with the Edward 


W. B._VANLAND- 
INGHAM BERT E. COOK 


The Vice President-Secretary and the Treasurer 


Hines Lumber Co., Chicago, with which concern 
has has been six and a half years, in the joint 
capacity of manager of the southern pine depart- 
ment and purchasing agent, handling the buying of 
all kinds of woods for this company for this period 
of time. 

The treasurer, Bert E. Cook, is well known to 
most lumbermen in this northern section. He is 
a native of Macon, Ill., where he was born in 
1881. He started his wholesale lumber career in 
1900, with the Smith, DuPlain & Crumb Co., Rock- 


ford, Ill., for which concern he traveled the Illinois 
territory for three years. The next five years he 
traveled the same territory for William Buchanan, 
of Texarkana, Ark., and in 1908 became connected 
with the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co:, 
with which concern he remained twelve years, until 
Feb. 1 of this year, when he resigned to join Mr. 
Thornton in the the new enterprise. For six 
years Mr. Cook was Illinois sales representative 
for the Kansas City concern, with headquarters 
in Decatur, and in 1914 opened its Chicago office, 
of which he has since been manager, supervising 
sales not only in northern Illinois, but also in 
Wisconsin and Michigan. 

Mr. Cook is also interested in the retail lumber 
field, five years ago having with L. M. Bayne, a 
prominent retailer of Ottawa, Ill., organized the 
L. M. Bayne Lumber Co. (Inc.), at Ottawa, of 
which he has since been the president. 


STATUS OF FIRE LIMITS ORDER 


As reported in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last 
week, the Chicago city council at its session of the 
preceding week passed an order instructing the Chi- 
cago commissioner of building to suspend the op- 
eration of the fire limits ordinance, so far as con- 
cerned the territory extending from Cicero Avenue 
west to the city limits, for the period of one year. 
The purpose of the order was to encourage the 
building of homes in that important industrial 
section of Chicago by making it possible to erect 
frame dwellings. As explained in last week’s 
story, the order was not to become effective until 
approved by the mayor. 

This order was again made the subject of dis- 
cussion at the meeting of the city council held 
on Friday evening of last week, with the result 
that the entire matter ef suspending the fire limits 
ordinance for the territory above outlined was re- 
ferred back to the building committee of the coun- 
cil for reconsideration. Alderman Joseph O. Kost- 
ner, chairman of the council committee, informed 
a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that 
the subject would be considered on Friday of this 
week. As the matter now stands, the council or- 
der of course is not in effect and the building re- 
strictions remain in full force. The outcome will 
be reported in these columns as soon as any definite 
action is taken. 


CHANGES IN PERSONNEL 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Feb. 7.—T. C. Clanton Lumber 
Co. (Inc.), manufacturer and wholesaler of south- 
ern pine and hardwood lumber, located at 1004 
Merchants Building, this city, announces. several 
changes in its personnel since the first of the year. 

W. H. Perkins, formerly with the Wyatt Lumber 
Co. and who for years was connected with the Ferd 
Brenner Lumber Co., took charge of the T. C. 
Clanton Lumber Co.’s hardwood department on 
Feb. 1, succeeding A. O. Davis, who is going into 
the commission business in Shreveport. 

R. A, Chambers, formerly with the International 
Lumber Corporation, of New Orleans and New 
York, having charge of its southern offices and for 
a number of years in the wholesale business at 
Jackson, Miss., on Jan. 1 became secretary of the 
Clanton company and is also in charge of eastern 
sales. 

S. BE. Lyons, formerly sales manager of the 
Clanton company, has been appointed vice presi- 
dent of that company, succeeding the late Mr. 
Clanton, father of T. C. Clanton, president of the 
T. C. Clanton Lumber Co. Mr. Lyons will also 
work in connection with Mi. Chambers as sales 
manager. 

The T. C. Clanton Lumber Co. (Inc.) has hard- 
wood mills at Lemonville, Tex., Dubach and Dunn, 
La., and pine mills at Dubach, Dunn, Cheniere, and 
Choudrant, La., and Lemonville, Tex. 


LEADS GOOD FELLOWS IN GOOD WORK 

SEATTLE, WasH., Feb. 5.—Walter B. Nettleton, 
president of the Nettleton Lumber Co., picked up a 
new job this week when he was chosen president 


of the Good. Fellows’ Club. Its mission is to cope 
with poverty and unemployment and to provide 
work and raise money for deserving people. There- 
are said to be 1,300 such families in Seatttle, with 
the prospect of the number increasing between now 
and April 1; and the Good Fellows’ Club is going 
out to raise $100,000 to be placed where it will do 
the most good. Mr. Nettleton says: 

“It’s a fight to help John Jones, for instance, 
save his baby girl Mary, save his two little lads 
and his brave, uncomplaining wife. How would you 
like it, Mr. Seattle Citizen, if your own little tots 
went hungry and cold, if your wife’s cheeks grew 
pinched and the fear of life itself came int® your 
eyes?” 

Mr. Nettleton believes there are 300,000 Good 
Fellows in Seatttle and will endeavor to enroll 
them in the new club. 
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Latest Reports on Current Lumber Prices 


The following are average prices compiled from reports of actual sales during week ended as shown by dates given: 











WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 


Inquiries have continued in good volume and there has been perhaps a small increase in orders placed. Quotations show less variation the : in 
previous weeks, remaining quite firm at last week’s level. The following are prices f. o. b. cars at manufacturing points: 


FAS Selects No.1 No. 2 No. $ FAS Selects No.1 


‘ Harp MaPpLp— 
“a7 isia0. no@185 OD 11 Oo 12e 00 * $0:005190:00 © o.oo Leon tooo Sato0 | 10/4 150.00@160.00 130.00@135.00  90.00@100.00 
6/4 140.00@150.00 120.00@130. = Hy 00@105. 4 55. i 31. @: r 12/4 160.00@170.00 140.00@145.00 95.00@105.00 
8/4 145.00@155.00 138. 00@135.00 100.00@110.00 y :00 31.00@33. Sorr MaPLE— 
Bass woop— 4/4 110.00@120.00 90 95.00 60.00 
4/4 110. 00 120.00 85.00@ 95.00 nag 75.00 . .00 29.00@31.00 | 5/4 115.00@125.00 95. ge -00 




















5/4 1 125.00 90.00@100.00 70.00@ 80.00 r x 00@33.00 | 6/4 120.00@130.00 100.00@105.00 
6/4 120. 00 130.00 - 95.00@105.00 85.00 x 00 31.00@33.00 | 8/4 130.00@140.00 110.00@115.00 
8/4 130.00@140.00 105.00@115.00  85.00@ 95.00 E 00 31.00@33.00 | Oax— 
Birnco— a 130.00@140.00 — 


135.00@145.00 115.00@125.00 
4/4 120.00@130.00 95.00@100.00 65.00@ 75.00 38. 23.00@ 25.00 
5/4 125.00@135.00 100.00@105.00 70.00@ 80.00 43. 25.00@27.00 e/4 oy ‘9080.00 reget tage y+ tryed 
6/4 130.00@140.00 105.00@110.00 75.00@ 85.00 45. "00 25.00@27. . 
Mises oes conn Cae ee 0-14 
12/4 ae 180.00 145.00@150.00 105.00@115.00 85.00@ 90.00 :....@.... ‘ $31.00@35 36. 90 432.00 36.00 133.504 87.50 
Sort E d 
4/4 115.00@125.00 _95.00@100.00  65.00@ 75.00 43. 00@ 45.00 29.00Q31. B0ORs somites a 
5/4 120.00@130.00 10 op e110.00 ges Beye yes 33. 00@35.00 32.00@36. 00 33:60 37.50 
x 120.00@125.00 f i 43-00 51.00 31.00@33. qertinentee, $1 less than No. 1. 

10/4 160.00@170.00 140.00@145.00 Se, Rae No. 2, $2 less than No. 1. 
12/4 170.00@180.00 150.00@155.00 115.00@125.00 85.00@ 95.00 :....@..... | No.1 Heavocy Boanps, S1S— : 

16 


Rock Eum— -14 18-20 22-25" 

4/4 115.00@125.00 70.00@ 80.00 43.00@ 45.00 28.00@30.00 | 1x 4 $31.50@35.50 re 50 36.50 -50@38.50 k .00 $33.50@37.50 
5/4 120.00@130.00 ...... k g 45.00@ 48.00 30. 00 2.00 . . 4.00@38.00 -50@39.50 : .00  34.50@38.50 
6/4 125.00@135.00 34. 00@38.00 35.5008 39. 9.50 : g -00 34.50@38.50 

















eee iss Beg eg 32,00 '50@37.50 34.50@38.50 “00 35.00@39.00 
. ° le ° . @sy. 

18/4 teneeeiio08 > 34.00@88-00  36.00089-00  Se.goes060 S8e0Qs0 Se eo> IN s0 
12/4 170. — 00 138 00@135.00  85.00@ 95.00 % Merchantable, $1 less than No. 1 
Sone Marie yt, aa a. 

4/4 110.00@120.00 90.00@ 95.00 60.00@ 65.00 38.00@ 40.00 21.00@23.00 shiplap and flooring, 50 cents a thousan 

5/4 115. SOO 135, 00 36:005100-00 65.00@ 70.00  43.00@ 45.00 23.00@25.00 2x4 and wider, 6 feet and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $19@23. 
6/4 120.00@130.00 100.00@105.00  70.00@ 75.00  45.00@ 48.00 23.00@25.00 1x4 and wider, 6 feet and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $20@24. 
8/4 139.00@140.00 110.00@115.00  80.00@ 90.00 50.00@ 55.00 23.00@25.00 Add for select No. 3 hemlock, $4 a thousand. 


MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


The continued demand and shortage of supply has caused further increases in some items of high grade stock, with all prices holding firm ona 
basis of last week’s values. The following list represents present values based on sales f. 0. b. shipping point: 
FAS Selects No. 1 com. No.2com. No.8 com. FAS Selects No. 1 com. No.2com. No. 3 com. 
Basswoop— — 


ELM— 
140.00@145.00 115.00@120.00 90.00@ 95.00 60.00@62.00 
med es tre ate) Semel ett Br Bata ter ess tend 160.00@165.00 epi 110.00@115.00 @15.0 








5/4 125.00 70.00 

170.00@175.00 145.00@150.00 120.00@125.00 80.00 
sha 180. Wo@iss. es angi. wo 8 Pty Stet mete th toed 190,00@195.00 155.00@160.00 130.00@135.00 90.00@95.00 
10/4 160.006186.00 120-00@126.00 100.00@105.00 70. "00 .....@-.... | HARD MAPLE— 


BrrcH— 120.00@125.00 90. yo! ny 00 «65. oe a. 00 iS ongpaz.on 38.0 





No. 2 common and better 50.00@55.00 18.00@20.00 125.00@130.00 45.00@47.00 

70.00@ 75.00 60. 00 40.00@42.00 23.00@25.00 

75.00@ 80.00 : [00 45.00@47.00 24.00@26.00 

80.00@ 85.00 f 00 45.00@47.00 24.00@26.00 

8/4 110.00@115.00  90.00@ 95.00 i 00 50.00@52.00 24.00@26.00 0095.00 


Birco— 190.00@195.00 160.00@165.00 135.00@140.00 90.00@95.00 
125.00@130.00 95.00@100.00 k 00 40.00@42.00 23.00@25.00 
130.00@135.00 100.00@105.00 : 00 45.00@47.00 24.00@26.00 | END DRIED WHITE MAPLE— 

136. 00@140. 00 105.00@110.00 k 00 50.00@52.00 24.00@26.00 4/4  150.00@160.00 130.00@140.00 

00@150.00 115.00@120.00 90.00@ 95.00 60.00@62.00 24.00@26. 00 55. -00 135.00@145.00 
165, 00@170.00 135.00@140.00 110.00@115.00 70.00@75.00 @.. 140.00@150.00 
175.00@180.00° 145.00@150.00 120.00@125.00 80.00@85.00 ee, 8/4 170.00@180.00 150.00@160.00 
195.00@200.00 165.00@170.00 140.00@145.00 90.00@95.00 eee | Spr MAPLE 


4/4  110.00@115.00  85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 40.00@42.00 
120.00@125.00 95.00@100.00 70.00@ 75.00 40.00@42.00 26.00@28.00 5/4 115.00@120.00  90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 45.00@47.00 
125.00@130.00 100.00@105.00 75.00@ 80.00 45.00@47.00 28.00@30.00 6/4 120.00@125.00 95.00@100.00 75.00@ 80.00 50.00@52.00 ( 

6/4 130.00@135.00 105.00@110.00  80.00@ 85.00 50.00@52.00 28.00@30.00 8/4 130.00@135.00 105.00@110.00  85.00@ 90.00 60.00@62.00 24. 000: 


Duluth, Minn., Feb. 7.—The following are the prevailing prices on. northern pine: 
ComMON BoarpDs, RouGH— FENCING, RougH— 10, 12614" 16° 
; 6’ 8° 10° 12° = 1416" = 18” 20’ a 
No. 1, 8%.....$65@66 $68Q69 $7273 $72Q73 $12Q73 $15Q76 “E Cbskscee: aaeiyricsiccenen $5960 = $7968 $7097! 
69 “70@7l 75@76 ‘77@78 ‘75@76 80 i 








20” .,.2 68 ‘ 86 ... 465 
a3”... 75@76 87@88 87 B2@8 4 $7 93 4”,No.1.. 58 70 
No, 2, 8”..... 55@56 61@62 63 6106 65 ‘ Sid coe. 8 bie ihe 000600 SERED 59 
7" ss 4 57@58 bs Si 86 a es 7 © .biWopcincwecebicccvehs) Seapee 45 
No. 3, 8”..... 41@42 ut = Hf 48 60 For: All a bevy a. 1, 2 and 3, add $1 
10”..... 41@42 48 49 49 60 51 S1 d $1; for $1S15, $1. sos for S48, $4. 
12”..... 42@43 50 i 51 50 51 53 bt Petar 5 _ % inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2 
Drop siding or partition, a $3. 
For all white pine, No. 1, 2 and 3, add $1. Well tubing, D&M and beveled, ‘add $4. 


No. 4, 6 to 20 feet, 8", $42@43; 10”, $483@44; 12”, $44@45. Surrtar ann DEM—~ 
For S1 or 28, add $1; for S1S1B, .add $1.50; for resawed, add $2. 8 $ 10’ s7ie a fais. 
No. 1 Piece Storr, SiS1E— ; 7 mor 78 


ewe eeeereresere 








eee teense eserene 








6’ 8 10’ 12’ 16’ 18420 
2x 4 ....$35@37 $40@42 $43.0 
38@40 39@41 
40@42 E : tenes . ) Bs 
i ‘sass 00@38. 10°: vs B48 s@ 
erie. 5.3 48@50 : ; 
No. 2 piece stuff, $2 less than Ne 1; pine rough, deduct $1; D&M or S48, For all white pine, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, add $1. 
dd $2. Drop siding, grooved roofing and O. G. shiplap, $1 extra. 
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The following are the average prices taken from sales reported on the dates indicated in the sections namea: 








Yo. 2 (all 10 to 20’): 
se > err 
1x8” 














No. 4, “all widths and 


lengths 









No. 1, 1x8" 14 & 16’ 












Other lIgts.. 24.46 


1x10”, 14 & 16’ 





erooo 


Other ligts.. 


vo. 2 (10 to 20’): 
a 









oCoooo 


oCooooo 








oooooe 














AK oi 


SST pet et peek phen bk fd AD hd Ob 


ee 


<as-enuee 16.75 
| g«qatias 16.55 
3 cal lengths): 
PR PPELS 2 10.39 
1210" ery 10.25 
. 1, 1x10”, 14 & 16’ 
Other lIgts.. 
. 1, 2x4”, 10° ..... 20.06 
ES oe ak Gok 19.25 
BR Sasa 20.80 
18 & 20’. 20.29 






































Alexandria, 
a. 
Feb. 
5 








Boards, S1S or S2S 


Deestian, fans, 


Dimension, SiS1E 










































































10’ to 20’ 18.50 

oeeee 5.75 
|) arr 15.75 
wee. <aawe 19.50 
18 & 20’. 20.50 
10’ to 20’ 20.50 


Sq. E&S S4S, 20’ 
and under: 


No. 1 S48, 20’ & under: 
8” soos 





4 and 6’ 









Wes ME wives 3.44 

We @ ebaac 
9 and 30"... ...-.. 2490 
longer..... eases 


(All 1x4 and 6”): 
B&better, 9 and 18’ 
i 10 and 20’.. 














and multiples. 
Random... 





” 9, 10, 18 
20’ 


No. 2 & better, 
3 18’ 


PAA: 


Other Tonathe 26.86 
14 and 16’ 
Other lengths 35 28 








, 34 to 36’ 
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Shortleaf Timbers 
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Alexandria, 
L 


a. 
Feb. _ Jan. reo Jan. 
5 29 





Car Hates 
8” and under, 20’ & 
SE 6b cnne esa w *a06.6 Ty eer 
Stringers 
“ hrt., 7x16 & 8x16” 
to 28’ 


30 tO BZ’ ..cceeee voce 


miata’: “Yeates ee “eee City, 


Feb. = Feb. _ 
65 5 
29.00 nega a tena 6x8”, 8’, 90% heart ..... 
No. 1, Sahese oeeee 
53.00 
55.32 No, 1, 8x0" Gry..cs scoce 





Alewvandria, 

La. “ 

Feb. Jan. Feb. Jan. 
5 29 5 29 


Birmingham, Hattiesburg, Kansa» ity, 
Ala Miss. M: 
> Jan. Feb. . an, 
5 


Ties 


Factory Flooring 





Jacksonville, Fla., Jan. 31.—Following is a recapitulation of prices obtained by planing mills in this territory during the two weeks ended Ja» 29: 
































[Special Telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Seattle, Wash., Feb. 8.—The following prices 
paid for yard item, f. o. b. mill, were reported 
today: 
High Low Prevailing 
Price 


Price Price 
oe 
1x4 No. 2 clear V. G.. ERS $45.00 $49.00 
No. 3 V. e. eer 30. 18.00 sate 
No. 2 & better S. G. 24.00 21.00 23.00 
Se SS See 16.00 5 otek theese 
1x6 No. 2 & better S. G. 32.00 24.00 — 
0) -SS.. Ms au sdsek 28.00 22.00 25.00 
tepp +4 
No. 2 & better wake - $67.5 $50.00 §$..... 
Finish 
ON TE. eee $56.00 $46.00 
Casing and DEOOS pcs cen — 53.50 
56x4” Ze 2& aides a8. roe $20.00 $23.00 
1x4” No. Bw i “* 3 00 21.00 22:00 
rop 328.08 
1x6 No. 2 & eee oes $21.00 $26.00 
Pas. aces o hue eae 13.50 mais 
Boards and snipiap, No. 1 
He | lla 2 $15.50 $12.50 $13.50 
nt Ee ee 17. 00 13.00 14.00 
iene, ee 1 S&E 
we | I ae eens $13.50 $11.50 $13.50 
Plank and Small Timbers 
4x4”, 12 t 0 16" S4s.. ee 50 $16.00 $16.50 
8x12”, io” (* 16’ S48... 20.00 18.00 18.00 
. Timbers, 32’ and Under 
vencuh b Eee ee $26.00 $21.00 $22.00 





Douglas fir prices prevailing here today: 
Vertical Grain Flooring 


AEB” Nos LGIOAE. 0.05.0 oc Sctcndes pea 
2 err a $0010 10:00 6 00 00.00 Oe 
DD 20S OIE aa. ini.0 00 talc 0d ace'b, 75/8 211 F200 
1x3 and ey No. 2 — and better...... 53.50 
No. 3 Cleat 0.00% nccdiebeasee cee sa aD 


Slash Grain oe 
1x4” No. 2 — and we vietda 


seme emer sere ereseesees 


No. clear 
1x6” No. 2 ‘lear aad piesa ee 
INO. BOAT Sos .06 6s aeea's 


Vertical Grain Stepping 
1% and 1% No. 2 clear and better......... 65.00 








Finish 
No. 2 clear and better...... cccccccccccccs 00.00 

Celling 
56x4” pie. 2 clear and better............. 24.00 
eR eer re ocese See 
1x4” No. 2 clear and better... oe, 4, 0:4e 
0s), S MME 6:5-5:0.9,64.66 6% 66 eRe -. 21.00 

Drop Siding and Rustic 

1x6” No. 2 clear and better....... Sm siavatnoae 26.00 
No. 3 clear..... ee re 0:00 6.6.00 MOO 


Miscellaneous Items 


Dimension, off ot a MBG s 660.0:0:0:0-0.8 ¥.0%000.0- 
Boards, off Rail B list ms 
Small timbers, Off Rail B iist.. 3. 
6x6” and larger timbers, off Rail B list. ::: - 4.00 
Logs 
Fir, $25 ; $20; $15. 








Week ended— Week ended— Week ended— Week end. — 
Jan. 29 Jan. 22 Jan. 29 Jan. 22 Jan. 29 Jan, 22 Jan. 29 Jc. 28 
Flooring 3 No; 4) MOIS os, cose 26.47 toes Baers Edye— 27.00 No. 2 common— 
1x4 B&better ...... $45.00 $42.23 x3% No. 2 com... 14.69 12.19 ge o~ Ge 29 
1x4 No. 1 com..... 4.8 mae 1 -s Sadan ec - 0 ee aon oo 9:02 yee, ‘33 
Sok ta. © onan 18:80 19:33 Partition No. 2 com.. ° 23.00 06 
Exe BAbetter ..---. 4685 = ...... | 18 Bibotter ...... oes testers 1x6 to 12 $48.12! 21.90 15 
1x3 No. 1 com..... 33.50 Seews Oo. S COM..... seeee 5 Other grades— 
1x3 No. 2 com..... 17.50 ae 1x4 No. 2 com..... oases 19.00 me a ; + ge he +++ 19.25 1035 1x5 to 12 No. 3 com. D2S... 25 
1x6 No. 2 com..... 18.33 21.00 Siding ig Renee arin : Mill run, kiln dried......... 5.00 
1x6 No. 3 com..... teens 14.00 106 Novelty— A am Boards Mill run, air dried, 1 bk. edg. ©.50 
be hess ce 40.72 
Ceiling No. 1 com........ 35.00 35.00 Talo. B&better D4S 54.00... onee 
1x4 No. 1 com..... 35.17 42.50 IO; BOOM. ok0s es 6 18.40 22.50 No. 1 common— No. 1 pine - 4.00 
1x4 No. 2 com..... BREE 20.00 Bevel— Z8 S2S ...cccce - 33.00 ipane 4x18 Ro. 2 pine... - 2.40 
x3 B&better ... 35.00 a B&better ........ 25.00 . 44 oe’ Kags Ce + aeeee 37.00 L - 
¥sx3% No. 1 com... 28.75 30.38 Oso COR consis 22.50 ere) vee! kOe sven 40.00 ‘ a 
wx3% No. 2 com... 15.56 16.88 No. 3 COM... 000% 12.64 ee B/ 4x10 S38"! hale : 39.00 ae 4’ No.1 Std. K. D.. 3.75 
4 Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 7.—The following are the average prices, Cincinnati base, obtained for The following are f. o. b. mill prices for Arknsas 
oak flooring during the week ended ite i p px2"” 3x24" x1%” % x2” soft pine, from actual sales made between Jan. 29 
i eee cs  peb ede {50.82 150.00 $144.79 | and Feb. 4, inclusive: 
man Clear amerceren write OMG Wed..5..00 cc cece tet es § tt COs 125.00 ofe 00.08 Flooring 
Select ogee | — DE OE 6 3365. sewer ~- Sieiiictee! > Somalis 32000 8 «ss wos. 0:2 Edge prain— 1x23 1a} 
i i DSS. a'ikpo.o6 ese k ase | aanacare $120.23 126.56 99.75 100.12 Ee area eer ea *¢ $63.00 
ESS a eo acer wee ol nome 21.49 99.54 98.33 Rahetter apres mk Oo Lantein ee HES $75.75 60.50 
NNR Ps ngs cin osanales Fiasgmeees 1... Waeue noose 106.94 5.00 MEY ery ca 5 eral greiares dleik 6 wie CNUs 2 25 
Select plain red...... hs wee A ae a oe eo nee anaes 110.10 84.99 81.80 ween Lee GEEKS TO OD bres OOS 58.75* 52.50 
NE IN Sb So oie x55 ys n orsd b-kee +) Carinaiters ; 78.50 40.21 40.00 | Flat grain— 
EEA rere 40.00 37.25 
he BAA ricer ce 33.50 29.50 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE _§ eiseneneny pki 17.50* 20.25 
Norfolk, Va., Feb. 5.—The following prices for North Caroline pine have been obtained f. o. b. Cotting ~ pepe’ 
Norfolk: . 96 %” 
Cull and Gelling esas | Ceiling Partition 
Epce Roven— No. 2 & better No. 3 3 th as be oat + be 4 wy 
Bae ruse heii page dense ieee $49.00 @53.00 82.50@ 35.00 — $28.00@ 29.00 $22. Boas, ol be bee : . . 29. 
th REN cree et nS Ris Oe eats EBgES 29 5S. 08 Sabre bebiaane oc No. 2 tees sal 21.00 18.50* = 22.00° 
BYE oo; .sscssctcttetecccscs.)s > AOD nysseeeas ; starseeveues i 
RovueH 4/4— 4” $49.25 ME 50 
ape Ear Sree ae 58.00@62.00 38.50 @ 42.50 28.00 @29.00 Re Sb ecataig che aos iad alan 49.25 2°00 
OF ish es. easts Sadie send ben 60.00 @64.00 40.50@44.50 30.00@31.00 po? ae yy 
OER eer 66.00 @70.00 45.50@49.50 30.00@31.00 25.50@26.50 | 75» views stir Ms eshte 59:00 «49.00 
Bank Stars, Nos, 1 and 2.......... $37.50@40.50 Bank Stuip PantizioN, Nos. 1 & 2..$48.00@47.00 tg eg ~ 2 hee + _—_s 
sca Nees sisiolewieth <i 19.00 @20.00 Cutt Rep HEART........,+--+++++ 18.50@19.50 ae Ree yer 
0. 2 & better & 8” B&bettor -- — eee 60. 00 
LatH, a 2 i: ease +4 7.25 ROOFERS, 35 ree = Pa ay D4§, a coigies «ae $58.00 ory 9 $s ie I oe 
eunbies 2”. 521) 26:00@30.00 10”...... 30.50@31.50, 10”. 2.225525 62:00@66.00 Fencing and Boards 
S1zgEs, Aaa 23.50 @27.50 ae 30.50@31.50 eer 68.00 @72.00 1 No. 2 No. $ 
et Sie a bemes ermele $28.00 $13.50 $11.00 
. Finished Widths— No. 2 & better : No. No. 4 ee” VWiscrscabineene 28.50 17.00 11,25 
FLOORING, 39x2% and 8” rift........cceccccevees CO eee. ee eee ee et ee ee ee 28.50 17.00 11.25 
I op oss wie Swe cb ete cee wees 54.00@58.00 $43.00 @47.00 ty 00 @29. 00 EL > <cidivieqe wes ee enee 30.00 18.00 11.00 
Ns SA Gils wpe sicls bib iece: sos eae lede tee ss 37.50@39.50 30.00 @33.00 8.00@20.00 we Vvceuee ne oe eae 30.50 18.50 13.25 
AS eS Se ee ee ee a Fe 40.00@ 42.00 32.50@35.00 ty 50 @21.50 
MINA AD Odie ..cdisa aisle 's'o'esabic 5's 5/65 aiv-s- sine oes 55.00 @59.00 44:00@48.00 27.00@30.00 Dimension—S&E 
14416 7 ole 12 “ 516’ 1“ 
r . 6’ 
DOUGLAS FIR {Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN) $20.00 $20.00 00 $20.75 2x 4” $16.00 $6. 00 $20.00 
Portiand, Ore., Feb. 9.—The following are the 17. 7.5 18.00 2x 6” 50 50 16.50 


0 17%. 
<4 19.50 19.75 2x 8” 18, 00 18.00 19.00 
20.50 20.50 22.50 2x10” 17.50 17.5: 18.50 
22. BO 22.50 22.75 2x12” 17.50 17.50 18.00 


eee, i ee 


No. 0. 7o. 8 
er ee erendanes 680 .» $27.25 = 75 $11.50 
| SRE SPR ee ere 27.50 8.00 11.00 

Be se cccsees ccccen eee i750 14,25 
Lath 
No.1 0. 2 
ee oe ce ness 8b ecinaisiee $ 3.85 2.55 
Molding 
296° Quill MINETIOP 0256.60 55:5 0s oe vec 84 per ot off 
1%” and larger..... CP h ae wien ee 25 pe : off 
* No sales reported; price brought fory 
** None sold. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBER” .*] 
Portland, Ore., Feb. 9.—The follow ire 
western spruce prices — here to: 
Finish, oe Mai chat uehe ata enw oerniae® °° 7 
EO eee, eee py 
Bevel PS x4 ig eae Canis SOR Oras: ¥s eo 
BY Sie. 1 anita ee ae ‘50 
BOCUOET COO, Sie & 5 i s5-6-9 det 08s 4.08 he ee ees 9 
BRO UE ees ccwse¥eeeees é 1.00 
eocccvcccns ey ae 
BIO NO Bi scovc ces eevetess Det 
Common rough dimension.........++-++°> 0.00 
Box lumber, green. CYS ee Se fe if 


Gir Gries... sic cicccoes 
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FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 
AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., Feb. 5.—The following prices 
were realized on fir, cedar and hemlock products, 
for the week ending Feb. 2: 

No.2 No.3 No.2 No.3 
ClréB ClréB OlréB ClréB 
Ve ered a Flooring 


c LP got “* 95, 56.50 $46.50 
TX4 5 occas 49.00 43.00 1% -. 58.50 45.50 


ENO: ccuee 52.50 45.00 1 x6... ... 55.50 45.50 
No. 1 Clr 
isd cc tbeewaiivevonusceoutewoneweewaeens $52.00 


Slash Grain Flooring 
1x3k4....$25.00 $23.00 14x38....$41.50 $31.00 


BEG ccrattere 25.00 23.00 14x4.... 37.00 31.00 
11,x3.... 27.00 25.00 14 x6.... 40.50 33.00 
Vertical Grain Stepping 

No.2 No.3 
CléBtr CléBtr 
1H, 13% end 2e & to 10% 66 cvvccccs $50.00 $40.00 
« Ae ee BRO cco bead ceneanke 52.00 42.00 
‘Finish, No. 2 Clear and Better, S2S or S4S 
SEE conan Sue OUR es el eae mawes $39.00. $33.00 
GSO ccc cccavwccd ee enecucsceentene 40.00 34.00 
1x 8 Wee ec cstlercueeneae nue 41.00 35.00 
7 gages EUS Ri ee hbk eee 43.00 37.00 
, 1%x5, BPR AS hcciwccaves 42.00 36.00 
5 RN Sr ah de eerie ay aS A Halon <i 43.00 37.00 
31 “e Se Di Se ccc ctccse cesses 50.00 44.00 
Ceiling, C&EB or C&EV 

oe . may No.2 No.$ 

C&4B C&B 
%& & 5% x4$28.00 $18:00 so eee $26.50 $21.50 
x4 ..<5 SERS ISCO. 206... 28.00 23.00 

Drop | Rustic 
1x4. - 1 00 $21.50 i128...... $35.00 $32.00 
BNGs cicus 28.00 25.50 
Common Boards and one 

No. 1 No. 2 No No. 2 

com. com oi com. 
Le eer er: .00 $12. 00 14%x8 ...$18.50 $15.50 
ak canon 5.50 12.50 14x12 .. 19.00 16.00 


ae & 10. ie. 50 13.0 1%x8 &10 18.50 15.50 
x12 17.00 14.00 


2x3 & 2x4.$12.50 $ 9.50 2x12..... $13.50 $11.50 
2x6 & 2x8. 12.00 9.00 2x16..... 16.00 13.00 
2x10 .... 36.00 36.00 22u20..... 20.00 17.00 
Common Dimension, 2x4, SiSiE 
SP i Sacwee $11.00 $ oa | $14.50 $11.50 
| MEET 12.50 rar 15.50 12.50 
BO 56 cman 13.50 10. Bo Se weeds 17.50 14.50 
Common Plank and Small Timbers, es, 12’ 
ee er ee eee $19.00 $15. 00 
BN4, OS0 <vcccsesntanstccsentscewe 18.50 15.50 
Sxl0, Be82, SHE, GRIB sc cc cccciavias 20.00 17.00 
Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under 
No.1 Sel. _ 5. 6a. 
com, com. om. com. 
6x 6....$24.00 $27.00 16x16. $26. 00 $29.00 
10x10.... 25.00 28.00 20x20.... 50 32.50 
12x12...) 25.00 28:00 24x24.:.: 3a, 00 37.00 


Common Timbers, Rough, 12x12 
34 to 40’ .$27.00 $30.00 63 to 70’ .$48.00 $51.00 
42 to 50’. 33.00 36.60 72 to 80’. 53.00 56.00 
52 to 60’. 39.00 42.00 82 to 90’. 63.00 66.00 


se oo 
S PMG caenues $ “ES Aer $ .95 
R O&O Qiaaeces "$5 3" Greece 1.00 
—— Hemlock Boards S1S 

No.1 No.2 re 16.50 13.50 

com. com. 1x8 & a 50 ety 50 

3: eee $16.00 $13.00 BRERs oso 8.00 15.00 

Red Cedar Common Boards and no lap 


5 oe $17.50 $12.50 1x8 & 1x10$20. 00 $15. 00 
co Sek 19.00 14.00 1x12.... 21.00 16.00 


Red Cedar Flume eens 


= No.1 1x8. -- 24.00 19.00 

: - com. 1 So 0 Se $25.00 $20.00 

‘So ($23. 00 $18.00 p>) | ee 25.00 20.00 
be Lath 

Pit, per; CHOONRR a. Ves. cette code avbces $ 2.75 


Chicago, Feb. 9.—The following average prices, 


Chicago basis, were received for walnut lumber 
for the week ended Feb. 5: 
FAs 4/4 i. & up, 
5/8 6-934" 8-16’ .$203.00 SS ae 285.61 
5/8 10” and up, 6/4 1" & up, 

“LO ewexes 223.00 Se exceas 305.00 
4/4 6-94" 10’ 4/4 fc & up... 290.00 
ee: ee 284.00 SELECTS— 
O/2 6-996" G-36", 260-79 4/4 wncecasvetocs $216.75 
8/4 934” 8-16’. 285.00 Oe <p vicewannadie $228.90 
5/410” & up, No. 1 ComMon— 

8-16". . eee 300.00 3/4 6’&up, 60 
8/4 10" & up, 0’ & up...$170.00 
ag SEO arson BGO) (Gi? caicisccces 85.00 
ik ae. 2 een 267.69 i, ER are 195.00 
4/4 €-9%"” 8-16’ 260.20 GE “sekcandbnesa $176.39 
6/4 934" 8-16’ 275.00 MiG Wasteviccaue 190.0 


CYPRESS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 7.—The’ following are 
the average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted for 
Cypress on Feb. 7: 


. 4/4 5/446 8 
vas totter 115 120 a $34 
te Bolus 95 105 110 
N ¢ ME ° 65 75 78 

0. 1 com... 45 48 50 
0 2 com... 85 37 39a 





SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 7.—The following are 
average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted for hard- 
woods on Feb. 7: 


4/4 5/446/4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 

| eee $165@170 $180@190 $190@200 
Selects ... 125@130 130@140 135@145 
No. 1 com. 100@110 110@120 115@120 
No.2 com. 65@ 75 80@ 85 85@ 90 
Sd. wormy. 50@ 60 55@ 65 70@ 75 

QUARTERED RED OAK— 

|i) See 125@130 ved Gees Pee re. 
No. l com. 90@100 ascQnece ece@iece 
No. 2 com. 55@ 60 vot @ccs cee@ees 

PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK— 

WAP cévce 115@120 135 130@135 
Selects ... 90@100 105 95@105 
No. 1 com. T0@ 80 30 90 80@ 90 
No. 2 com 50 55 55 60 55 60 
No. 3 com. 28@ 33 35@ 40 40@ 45 
Sd. wormy. 50@ 55 60 65 65@ 70 

PoPpLaR— 

PAS «6050 as 150@155 155@160 
Saps & sel. 190 100 7 105@110 
No. 1 com. 70 es 85@ 95 
No. 2 com. 45 50 $3 55@ 60 
Panel and 

wide No 
1 18-23” 200@210 ~~, — 
Boxboards. 145@150 oo dOeee oo@en 
BAsswoop— 
i!) rere 115@120 120@125 130@135 
No. 1 com. aaa 70 70 70 75 75@ 80 
No. 2 com. 40 45@ 50 50@ 55 
CHESTNUT— 

Sa 5 1s 130@140 140@145 
No. 1 com. 80@ 85 85@ 90 
Ne. 3 com. 82@ 35 32@ 35 
Sd. wormy. 3 45@ 50 48@ 52 

BircH— 
WEE. cvews 120 130@135 140@150 
No. l com. 80 4 9 Ss 
No.2 com. 50@ 55 55@ 60 

BEECH— 
PAS ccces 95@100 105@115 
No.1 com. 60@ 65 65@ 70 
No. 2 com. 40@ 45 45@ 50 

WHITE aAsSH— 

i ae 115@125 140@145 150@160 

No. 1 com 75@ 80 85@ 95 90 1s 
No.2 com. 40@ 45 50@ 60 55 


MAPLE— 
F 


AS ......110@115 115@125 = 135 
No. lcom. T0@ 75 8 90 aS 
No.2 com. 45@ 50 50 60 

WaLNnuT— 
FAS ..... 250 @255 260@265 275@280 
No. 1 com. 165@170 175@180 a 18 
No. 2 com. 65@ 70 70@ 75 

GumM— 
Qtrd. red 

| Fe 115 125 130 

- No. 1 
80 85 90 

Plain, “red 
FAS 95 115 120 

Plain red 

No.1 com. 63 68 73 
Sap _ box- 

boards, 

13 to17” 95 wit aes 
Sap FAS. 53 58 63 
Sap No. 1 

COM. «> 34 38 42 
Sap No. 2 

COM cos 26 29 31 

CoTTronwoop— 
FAS, 6” & 

wider .. S 67 
No. 1 com. ‘ 50 
No. 2 com. 39 41 
a 

13 to 17” 110 
9 to 12” 88 


WESTERN PINES 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portiand, Ore., Feb. 9.—The following are the 
f. o. b. mill prices on western pine products: 


No.2 No.3 

ix 4”, 10, 39, 14, 318 @ 20" . 2.500: $35.00 $25.00 
WSececcee 36.00 26.00 

iz 6”, 10, 12, 14, 19: & 20° ........ 36.00 27.50 
16’. ccccces 37.00 29.50 

By Re UO Ee 16. bse ce neecsscece 35.00 28.50 
"fe Se | Oe REeTeR es: 36.00 28.50 
EES > BO GID BU cecccscccccvcecs 34.00 30.00 
EF ANE IS’. cc ccicccccsece 40.00 30.00 

IO’ nccrececvccscee 37.00 29.00 


ébetter “gv “p” 
34, 6 8”, 10’ & longer. ef 00 $82.00 $71.00 


eoccccccccccce ° 00 86.00 75.00 

1x12” ees eoee 91.00 92.00 80.00 

1x18” and wider......... 102.00 97.00 985.00 
5/4 & 6/4 x 4” & wider, 10’ 

& longer .......+... - 95.00 90.00 78.00 


8/4 and wider............ 97.00 92.00 980.00 


WILLAMETTE. Engineersand 
Willamette Equipment are 
responsible for the profitable 
harvestingof PacificCoast forests. 

If you are looking “Westward” 
get acquainted with us now. 


WILLAMETTE 
IRON & STEEL WORKS 





Manufacturers of 
LOGGING MACHINERY 


PORTLAND, OREGON 











Results Bring Repeat Orders 


Hercules (Red Strand) Wire Rope is 
the most extensively used wire rope for 
logging because it is the most depend- 
able and durable 


Established 1837 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
ST.LOUIS, MO. 
Chicago Denver 


New York San Francisco 

















The Proper Card for You 


Your business is vastly too important to 
be represented by anything less than a 


Wiggins Peerless Patent 
Book Form Card 


Many of America’s largest card users com- 
pliment the skill and care exercised in 
engraving a Wiggins Plate by 
using Wiggins Car 
exclusively. Ask 
for tab of speci- 
mens; detach 









them one by 

one and observe ROTEEL COMPANY 
their clean-cut I Ol 
edges and gener- MICASO 


al excellence. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers Plate Makers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue 


Die Embossers 
CHICAGO 
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For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 47 


Chicago Building Permits 
The following are the ponte. panes per- 
mit totals for January, 1920 and 
Permits for January, 1020 Fonuary, 1921 





CP rae 
Office buildings ...... 2 2 
Residences ........... 220 69 
Halls and churches.... 2 2 
Apartments .......... 6 14 
Miscellaneous ........ 1 1 
328 166 
—_ ee ee eee 57 25 
eee ee ee 271 141 
Frontage, ees 21 


11,934 6,215 
wena tae see $7,682,000 $4,119,000 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Feb. 9.—The northern pine market 
has shown no recent change, being featured by 
a firmness caused by an acute shortage of stocks 
and low production. Demand is light, but never- 
theless adequate, in view of the small supplies 
available, and prices are firmly maintained. 
Logging is now more satisfactory than recently, 
but there remains little hope of anything like a 
normal log output this winter, which will mean 
limited supply and low production at the mills 
the remainder of the year. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 7.—Salesmen are out 
but send in very little business. Retailers are 
carrying some stock and have very little wagon 
trade, so they are unwilling to buy under pres- 








tion by borers. 


incidently many dollars. 





UMBERMEN there never was greater occasion for 
conservation in your industry than the present. 


Logs should be protected against destruc- 


Timber seasoning on sticks from attacks by 


the Powder Post Beetle. 
This can be done at small cost, by an application of “CRE WOOD” 
—a wood creosote oil, it will save your lumber, and « 
Write us for particulars. samples and prices. 


Forest Products Laboratories prodicts Choninal Co. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


of the Forest 











Leading 


a dependable 
acne of Cinct nnali Lumber Market 





Frank Haass Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Hardwoods 


Southern and 
West Virginia Hardwoods 
WEST COAST PRODUCTS 


D. H. Moul Lumber Co. 


Provident Bank Building 





J. W. Darling Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 


Cottonwood, Oak, Gum, La. Red Cypress 
Saw and Planing Mills: Baton Rouge, La. 


The Anchor Lumber Co. 
West. Va. Hardwoods 


All shipments direct from mill. 





Staves, Veneers, “*is**"" 


Hardwood Lumber *™" 


W. F. Gammage, Cincinnati 
400 Neave Building. 


Doran & Co., Manufacturers 
Railroad Cross- 
Shortleaf Y. P. O ak Ties, Switch-Ties 


Dimension and Tinbeie. 


Saw and Planing Mill, Jackson County, Ala. 
Main Office, Cincinnati. 





Plain and Qtd 


Red end White OAK 


Even Color and other 

Soft Texture Hardwoods 
MADE OAK 
RIGHT FLOORING 


Prompt Shipment. 


The Mowbray & Robinson Co., Inc. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


60,000" Daily Mills: Greensboro, Ga. 


GEORGIA 
SHORT-LEAF YELLOW PINE 


Flooring Boards Dimension Small Timbers 


The John Rempe Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers CINCINNATI, O. 





DISTRIBUTING EXPERTS IN 
West Virginia 
ud in Hardwoods 
J. C. West Lumber Co. 


2413 Union Central Building 





The Hay Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of Poplar 


Hardwood Lumber Bevel Siding 


P. O. St. Bernard Sta., Cincinnati, O. 








Cherry Lumber Co. 


We manufacture on our own Band Mill 


Qtd. Oak, Black Walnut, Cherry 











ent money conditions until they see the business 
coming. The market shows little change and no 
concessions to speak of are being made below 
the regular quotations. Logging conditions are 
favorable but production is costing almost as 
much as last winter, and this does not give much 
encouragement for price reductions. 


New York, Feb. 8.—Trade continues to lag, 
but there is a better trend to inquiries and indi- 
cations point to more activity shortly. Hich 
grade stock especially is strong in price, and 
while there have been some concessions in other 
parts of the list, generally speaking quotations 
are uniformly stronger than in other lines. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 9.—Not much improvye- 
ment has occurred in the northern pine market 
lately, altho inquiry is stated to be making a 
little gain. Prices maintain a firm tone in most 
grades, as available stocks are not as large as 
those in competitive goods. Very little has 
been doing lately in crating lumber, because 
of the business depression, but mill prices do 
not appear to sag off and are about the same 
as those prevailing in the local yards. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, Feb. 8.—There is little to indicate 
any substantial improvement. Prices are low 
and stocks are freely offered. Buying is prac- 
tically at a standstill and low quotations offer 
no temptation to buyers, who are willing to 
take their chances on higher prices later on. 
Several northern shippers have been in the mar- 
ket the last week attempting to move supplies, 
but find yards reluctant to buy. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 9.—The dimension market 
is weaker. There is hardly any demand. Prices 
are: 8-inch, $50 to $53; 9-inch, $51 to $54; 10- 
inch, $52 to $55; 12-inch, $54 to $57. It is easy 
to buy at $50. Random demand is but little im- 
proved. The 2x8 has dropped. The wider stock 
is particularly dull. Prices for random are: 2x3 
to 2x7, $35 to $38; 2x8, $39 to $41; 2x10, $45; 
2x12, $46. There is no business to speak of in 
northern and eastern boards, tho inquiry is a 
little better. Covering boards sell at $40, occa- 
sionally at $41, and matched, 10 to 16 feet, at 
$50, occasionally $51; $5 less being the price for 
green stock. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 9.—Spruce prices hold 
about steady, tho not quite so high as a short 
time ago. The Adirondack production of logs 


‘has not been as large as usual so far this win- | 
ter, as not much snow has fallen and the uncer- 


tain outlook for business has discouraged the 
mills from attempting to make any large cut. 
Still, the outlook for business is now regarded 
better than a short time ago. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 7.—Inquiries for poles, 
are being received at a rate indicating an excel- 
lent spring trade. The outlook for construction 
work is first class, according to most sources of 
information. Posts are quiet but there is little 
buying, which is an encouraging sign for the 
coming months. Woods operations are going 
ahead well, with roads now in good shape and 
no excess of snow. 


HARDWOODS 


Ghicago, Feb. 9.—The hardwood market in 
Chicago territory presents no new features. De- 
mand is dull, with most of the important indus- 
trial consumers absent from the market, and 
prices remain on their low level. In the mean- 
while, depletion of mill stocks is gradually set- 
ting in, as most of the hardwood mills both in 
the South and in the North have been closed 
down for several weeks. While small lots are con- 
stantly shipped out nothing is being manufac- 
tured to replace them. This can mean nothing 
else than an acute hardwood shortage should 
demand show any considerable spurt in the near 
future. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 7.—Wholesalers re- 
port very little call for the better grades of 
northern hardwoods. There is some low grade 
stock being bought, but the market as a whole 
is dull, and is waiting for the resumption of 
manufacturing activities. Supplies are not large 
and prices hold fairly steady. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 8.—Inquiry continues 
to be a much larger feature than buying in the 
hardwood market, with the result that prices 
on most items continue weak. Such orders 48 
are placed are small and are only for immediate 
requirements, and the prices made on them 
usually are considerably under list. There is 
some encouragement in the revival of the auto- 
mobile industry and the expectation that there 
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will be a considerable call for rough hardwoods 
when road building begins. Retailers are hold- 
ing back on their requireménts for flooring and 
finish, waiting-to hear the first sounds from: the 
spring building boom. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 8.—There seems to be a 
greater number of inquiries for hardwoods, but 
the volume of business shows no increase. A 
little business in oak has developed in the West, 
inquiries being received here. No. 1 common 
sap gum is being offered here at $23. There is 
very little doing in ash or elm. Hickory is 
rather strong, due to the shortage in supply. 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 7.—While the market 
“symptoms” are generally regarded as favor- 
able, there is not yet reported any very sizable 
or general gain in actual bookings. The domes- 
tic trade seems to continue its hand-to-mouth 
buying. Inquiries are more plentiful, however, 
and if they prove to be forerunners of more 
active demand it is predicted that firmer prices 
must speedily follow, as available mill stocks 
are light and brisk buying would soon produce 
broken assortments, leading to healthier offers 
for scarce items that would help the entire list. 
Production continues much under normal 
volume. 


Ashland, Ky., Feb. 7.—Oak, especially firsts 
and seconds, is being sought for, but buyers offer 
very low prices and apparently find mills to ac- 
cept their offers. Crossing plank and switch ties 
are commanding fairly good prices and are in 
good demand. There is some demand for wormy 
chestnut, but prices offered are too low to in- 
terest the mills. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 9.—A slight improvement 
in demand and quite a little improvement in in- 
quiry is noted this week. Some, however, note 
no improvement. In the building trades, with 
the big strike on, there is no demand. Some 
dealers say the railroads are buying a little 
more, or are disposed to inquire, and that the 
piano people are inquiring a little. But for the 
most part piano, furniture and musical instru- 
ment men are not in the market to any extent. 
Most orders are small. The chairmakers are 
taking nothing and the automobile men are not 
expected to buy till the late summer or fall. 
Prices are about the same as a week ago, tho 
birch and poplar are generally a little lower. 
Prices current are: FAS, inch, quartered white 
oak, $170 to $180; plain white oak, $120 to $130; 
white ash, $120 to $130; basswood, $120 to $130; 
maple, $115 to $130; poplar, $135 to $145; red 
birch, $150 to $160; birch, sap, $125 to $135; beech, 
$95 to $100. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 7.—The number of those 
who incline to the view that a better tone is 
making itself felt is on the increase. Stocks 
everywhere are very small and that the produc- 
tion proceeds at a very low rate. Even if the 
mills get under way now some months must 
elapse before their output begins to count. Ex- 
ports are exceedingly quiet. 


New York, Feb. 8.—A few limited orders are 
placed, but with the furniture and general fac- 
tory trades practically out of the market, there 
is little to warrant much optimism for the im- 
mediate future. Some of the larger hardwood 
yards assert business has dwindled to practi- 
cally nothing, and with the prevailing irregu- 
larity in quotations the outlook is too uncertain 
to warrant ordinarily large buyers to get into 
the market. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 9.—An increased inquiry 
has resulted in a better feeling among the hard- 
wood yards during the last two weeks, and 
orders are beginning to be placed more freely, 
altho there is no brisk business being done. In- 
dustrial plants run pretty slowly as yet, but a 
gradual increase in buying from this source is 
looked for. Much variation in prices is shown 
and plenty of stock is available, except in a few 
grades and thicknesses, which are strong. 


Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 7.—A better feeling has 
developed in hardwood circles. This is evidenced 
by the larger number of inquiries, altho orders 
have not increased materially. Retail stocks 
are light and in many cases broken. Dealers 
are shopping around considerably, but are hold- 
ing off in placing orders. Factories show a dis- 
Position to buy, as inquiries from that source 
are more numerous. Box concerns are the best 
customers, Vehicle and implement concerns are 
also buying slightly better, while furniture fac- 
tories are holding off. Prices are being stabilized 
at slightly reduced levels. Prices at the Ohio 
Tiver are: 

Quartered .. $170 $100 $65 a 

Plain. isccse. See 60 46 $30 
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TOCOSEAL 


Waterproofs 

Dry Kilns 
Many big lumber mills have found 
the most economical and efficient 
covering for waterproofing their 
dry-kilns isTocoseal. Your name 
and address brings complete de- 
tails. 











Don’t Gamble 
with Oil-Soaked Timbers 


You’re gambling with disaster when 
you permit timbers around machinery 
to become oil-soaked. 


A single spark from an overheated 
bearing—a mass of devouring flames 
—and everything may be lost. 


Prevent timbers becoming oil-soak- 
ed. Follow the recommendations of 
insurance underwriters and coat them 


with Tropical Oil Resisting White. 


This forms a film that oil and grease 
can’t soak thru. 


Write for complete details and list 
of lumber mills using Tropical Oil 
Resisting White. 


THE TROPICAL PAINT & OIL CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


**The Firm that Serves with what Preserves’’ 








Wood Work to Order 


we wy MOULDINGS TURNINGS HANDLES 


PLUGS WEDGES 


Knocked Down Frames of Every Description 


Special Parts for Toys and Novelties 


Send Samples or Sketches for Prices. 


Star Wood Products Co., Inc., otiivittet kv. 





- 











THERE’S A MARKET FOR 





O. c Fir Gutters 


Ten of the —— omy > systems in the United States and Canada 


are using our Gutters. Many dealers stock them and find a ready 
market, 
LAST LONGER—LOOK BETTER—LESS EXPENSIVE 


Write for Particulars 


E. M. LONG & SONS, Cadiz, Ohio 
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STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 


Simplicity in Management 
The Fine Art of Business 


--=.- in all things the supreme Excellence is Simplicity” 


“ 


Efficiency is the result of intelligent simplicity. 


To relieve management of needless and wasteful effort 
in the control of production and cost, and to simplify the 
direction of all important activities, office as well as fac- 
tory, work must be carefully planned and the plan per- 
sistently worked. 


All competent plans are based on reliable figures. The 
deduction of facts from figures and the practical, timely 
and systematic application of those facts to individual 
needs is management simplified —the Fine Art of 
Business. 


This lack of simplicity is the weakness we have noted 
most in our many years of personal audits and system 
service in practically every field of industry. And always 
this lack of simplicity is due to the lack of a competent 
plan persistently worked. 


We have just issued a small booklet on this most inter- 
esting subject, Simplicity in Management. It outlines the 
need of simple, straight-line methods in the control and 
direction of business. It shows briefly the practical, time 
and labor saving value of plans based on competent facts 
and figures. It is a hand book to the Fine Art of Business. 


Sent to executives or managers in the Lumber Industry 





on request. 





NEW YORK CHICAGO 


ERNST & ERNST 
AUDITS - 
TAX SERVICE 


SYSTEMS 





CLEVELAND CINCINNATI NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA a BUFFALO s 


INDIANAPOLIS DALLA 
EDO FO 


ST. PA PITTSBURGH TOL 


BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE ST. LOUIS 


I DETROIT ATLANTA 
WASHINGTON KANSAS CITY GRAND RAPIDS RICHMOND DENVER 


STRAIGHT LINE METHODS. 








Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 8.—There are signs of 
improvement in the hardwood trade that are 
quite encouraging. Orders are mostly for small 
lots and for immediate needs, but the aggregate 
is considerably greater than it has been for 
some time. Inquiries indicate a healthy growth 
in volume of orders as spring opens up. Prices 
are steady and the trade believes that bottom 
has been reached. There has been no strengthen- 
ing of prices as yet, but any sudden upward 
bulge in demand will probably see a correspond- 
ing advance in prices, as stocks on hand in 
yards are low and production has been greatly 
curtailed all winter. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Feb. 9.—The sale of hemlock in Chi- 
cago territory continues to be much restricted 
by competition from southern pine, but the 
northern manufacturers are optimistic that this 
situation will change for the better with the 
coming of spring. ‘They believe that demand 
then will be materially greater, which would 


have the effect of advancing the prices on the 
southern product and thus establish hemlock on 
something like a price parity with it. Hemlock 
stocks in the meanwhile are very low, on ac- 
count of the small production of recent months, 
and prices are firmly maintained. There are 
prospects that should any materially increased 
demand for hemlock develop later on there will 
be a shortage of supplies, as the open winter 
is interfering seriously with woods operation 
and the log output so far has been abnormally 
small. 


New York, Feb. 8.—Trade continues slow and 
there is little in the outlook to warrant the hope 
that demand will approach normal during the 
early spring. Prices are right at the bottom, 
and several good sized blocks offered the last 
week indicate manufacturers are not hopeful of 
an early upward price trend, 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 9.—Not much change 
has occurred lately in hemlock. Buying is small, 
confined almost entirely to immediate needs. 


Retailers are generally holding off until they see 
improvement in building prospects. Prices are 
depressed, owing to the surplus offerings of 
competitive woods. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 9.—Hemlock boards con- 
tinue very dull but there is a small improve- 
ment in demand and a little more inquiry. The 
low price of roofers and the continuance of the 
building strike make this market very dull, 
While some offer eastern clipped boards, 10 to 
16 feet, at $39, others quote $40 and will not 
shade it. The random are pretty dull, being 
offered at $37 and less. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 8.—The hemlock mar- 
ket is dull and featureless, there’being little im- 
provement noted so far, tho the trade is look- 
ing forward to a revival in demand in the late 
winter and early spring. 


POPLAR 


Ashland, Ky., Feb. 7.—There is some inquiry 
for poplar, especially for lower grades, but no 
orders are being placed with mills in this section. 
Buyers seem to be able to supply their wants 
at lower prices than mills of this section are 
quoting. Four quarters seems to be the thick- 
ness most in demand. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 5.—A few mills in the 
Pacific Northwest are resuming operations at 
reduced wage scales, but not enough to make 
an impression on the general situation. Unem- 
ployment has grown into a distressing problem. 
While readjustments continue, the lumber mar- 
ket remains at a standstill. 


Portland, Ore., Feb. 5.—Some improvement is 
noted in demand for fir uppers and there is a 
good demand for spruce uppers, while green 
box lumber moves very slowly. Stiffening in fir 
prices is looked for as a result of the general 
shutdown thruout the State, there being only 
three mills in operation in Portland at present 
and very few in the Willamette Valley. Log- 
ging camps thruout the Columbia River district 
are idle and probably will not resume for several 
weeks because of deep snow in the timber, ex- 
cepting at the very low altitudes. Loggers re- 
port no sales since the first of the year, mills 
now operating having stored up enough ahead 
to last them a while. All of the hemlock logs in 
the water have been bought by the paper pulp 
mills at a round figure of $20. Demand for red 
cedar shingles has shown some improvement, 
and cedar logs are firmer. 


Chicago, Feb. 9.—There is no change in the 
Douglas fir market in this section, and it remains 
weak and featureless. Demand is very limited, 
and distributors call prospects clouded. Prices 
show no material change over those that pre- 
vailed a month ago, except on slash grain floor- 
ings, ceiling, and drop siding, which are par- 
ticularly weak on account of the accumulations 
of these items on the west Coast. The fir mills 
have now been closed down for such length of 
time that stocks of most items have decreased 
quite markedly, in comparison with those held 
before Christmas. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 8.—Sales managers for 
west Coast mills appear to be pleased with the 
large volume of inquiry for fir that is coming in at 
the present time, tho orders continue to be scarce. 
Prices, since the cost of logs has come down, 
are lower, and it is said that dimension is being 
sold, in some cases, as low as $12. Wholesalers 
are rather wary about putting fir in transit until 
the demand picks up a little. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 8.—There is hardly an)- 
thing doing in the Douglas fir market in this 
section. The lack of demand is due to the low 
price at which southern pine can be had anil 
the inability of the western products to com- 
pete since the increased freight rates became 
effective. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 9.—There is a marked it \- 
provement in demand and inquiry for Doug)as 
fir flooring, notwithstanding the building strike. 
Local prices are: Flooring, vertical grain, 1x!, 
No. 1, $73.25 to $75.25; No. 2, $70.25 to $72.25; 
partition No. 2, clear, %x1%4, $48.50. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Feb. 9.—Sash and door manufactur- 
ers are still out of the lumber market, and 4s 
these are the principal consumers of western 
pines the effect is extreme quietness in these 
woods. Most of the sash and door plants in 
this territory are closed down, and many of 
them have manufactured stocks that under nor- 
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ma! conditions would run them two to four 
months, and on top of that stocks of lumber 
that would meet their requirements for a like 
period. This makes for uncertainty and a degree 
of unstability in the western pines market, 
which has been reflected by a noteworthy de- 
cline in prices during the last month or so, espe- 
cially in certain items of California white and 
sugar pine, 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 8.—Demand for western 
pines continues slow here and prices are rather 
weak. Not much stock is in transit, and cars 
that are well assorted find the readiest market. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Feb. 9.—Trade in redwood remains 
quiet in this territory, neither retailers nor indus- 
trials being on the market for any quantities 
beyond those which are needed for immediate 
consumption. Prices in the meanwhile have 
shown little change. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 8.—Demand for red- 
wood remains quiet, tho inquiry has been com- 
ing a little heavier. There has been some ex- 
pectation that prices would be a little easier, 
following recent reductions in siding. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 9.—Wholesalers say that 
the amount of redwood coming to the East is 
not as large as usual. Production has been 
light, owing to the lack of the usual current of 
business in preparation for the spring building 
trade. Redwood prices have been somewhat out 
of line, because of the high freight rates recently 
put into effect and business may be lighter than 
usual in this territory this spring. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Feb. 8.—Several wholesalers report 
a better volume of business the last two weeks, 
but prices are low and competition is keen for 
whatever business is available. Stocks at mill 
points are reported larger, but, generally speak- 
ing, production has fallen off perceptibly. Saw 
mill labor is reported more readily obtained at 
satisfactory prices and this accounts for cur- 
rent rumors as to permanently lower North 
Carolina pine prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 9.—Prices in North Caro- 
lina pine show little change. Six-inch roofers are 
quoted in some instances at $29, while others 
ask about $30.50. Mills are making firmer prices 
than a few weeks ago, but the market is not 
lacking in offers in most grades and thicknesses, 
and the number of transit cars is still large. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 7.—With some of the pro- 
ducers pressing stocks for sale and with the 
market in an exceedingly hesitant and unwill- 
ing mood, unsettlement as to prices continues, 
with some new low figures recorded from time 
to time. Of course, the recessions now are 
smaller. It is thought, however, that with the 
resumption of the activities the list will steady, 
and even stiffen. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 9.—Demand is no better. 
Nor is there much if any inquiry. Certainly 
with the present building strike on one could 
not expect much demand for rough edge, 4/4 
under 12 selling still at no more than $60, and in 
some cases under. And the demand for roofers 
has considerably fallen off, but there is of course 
some demand, roofers having put boards about 
out of the running. Prices for roofers vary, the 
6-inch selling as low as $28 and as high as 


$32.50. 
SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Feb. 9.—The southern pine market 
has preserved the strength which it gathered 
about three weeks ago, but so far reports show 
no further improvement. Distributers in this 
territory, however, are very optimistic, and ex- 
pect a very material improvement, if not this 
month, then early in March. Retailers are hold- 
ing back, but it is known that their stocks as a 
general proposition are very low and that even 
if a great volume of building does not develop in 
their respective communities this spring they 
must nevertheless buy quite heavily in order to 
meet such demands that are bound to develnn, 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 8—Demand for south- 
ern pine continues very good and recently it 
has been hard to get some items because of 
broken stocks. Mills are lengthening their work- 
ing schedules, however, and it is expected that 
there will be less of this trouble from now on. 
Demand for southern pine has been heaviest 
in dimension and boards, but is spreading a lit- 
tle more over the list now. Some sales man- 


MSCASKEY VISIBLE ACCOUNTING 











The Original Entry 
At least this much work 1s required 





“ McCaskey Service” 
Customer’s part of the McCaskey 
System of Accounts in which he files 
copy of his totaled charge sales slips 
in bis home, 


Customer's compartment in the register as it ap- 
peared previous to the filing of today's charge 
sales slip covering the $3.20 charge to his accounr, 


complete except. for the filing of 
original in the customer’s comp 
ment (18) in the register, the placin 
of the tnplicate copy under the string 
of the customer’s package, and the 
filing of the duplicate copy on the 
clerk's spindle, 


Y two simple operations, beyond the work ordinarily done in making the original en- 
try of a charge, are required by a McCaskey System of Accounts to complete a charge 
to a customer’s account so that it is posted, balanced, and ready for instant settlement 


igns are: 

Bring forward the customer’s previous balance from the last charge slip filed in his com- 
partment in the Register. 

Add the customer's present purchase to his previous balance, and file the original in the 
custome?’s compartment in Register. Duplicate to clerk’s spindle; triplicate to customer, 


How McCaskey Visible Accounting Helps 


THE CUSTOMER THE MERCHANT THE THE 

(1) Enables him to SEE at the time (1) Eliminates the work of posting 
the transaction takes place and the details and making statements. CLERK BOOKKEEP ER 
are fresh in his mind that his account is (2) Reduces the investment neces- (1) Makes (1) Enables him to 
absolutely correct after a charge has been sary to handle his business: (a) by it unneces- have every account post- 
added or credit deducted, thereby elim- enabling the customer to see at all sary for him to the 
inating all possible chance for misunder- times what he owes so he ean provide to burden his minute and thus re 
. to meet it, (b) by making it EASY memory with move the bility of 
standing. for him to pay his bills, (c) by having eante. Gin overlooking unposted 
(2) Enables him to know the amount the accounts posted and balanced and mation as the in ace 


ready for settlement at all times, 
(3) Enables the merchant to exer- 
cise the n 


of his account at all times so he can pro- 


System han- 
vide to meet it, live within his income, and “ 


coun: 
dies that au- (2) 


pay up in full each time. . control yg te tomatically oe — 
(3) Makes it EASY for him to pay his {credit limits and promises to’ pag. id he candi, Pon 88d, mane 
bill for he can mail in a check or drop in Prevents forgotten charges. rect his at- can utilize the 
and hand the merchant a check for the (5) Creates added confidence in the tention time thus saved in do- 
amount of the account, merchant and his methods, effecting sales ing work, 
There is a McCaskey System of Accounts for your business——ask for information today. 
ACCOUNTING 







o ALLIANCE, OHIO.o 





‘ Cutters Logging Shoes 


We have made them for 40 years. 





We know what you want 
—comfort, long wear and 
absolute satisfaction. 


Send for catalogue now. 


A. A. Cutter Co. 


Eau Claire, Wis. iy 
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agers report that business is picking up stronger 
in the Southwest, the last two weeks, while 
others say the bulk of their demand is coming 
from the east side.' There is a good bit of tran- 
sit stock on the market, and good cars find a 
ready sale. Sales managers say that present 
prices of southern pine are far too low and for 
that reason they are not keen about taking fu- 
ture business. According to reports received 
here, a general readjustment of wages is under 
way at many of the southern pine mills, thus 
cutting down the disparity that existed between 
cost of operation and value of product. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 8.—Following a slight spurt 
in buying, the beginning of this week finds quiet 
again prevailing in the market. Altho inquiries 
continue to come in rather strong orders are not 
so plentiful. The inquiries are mostly for mixed 
cars in which the items are specified as to quan- 
tities of each size and length. The straight car 
buying and the straight car inquiries are still be- 
ing held back. 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 7.—Bookings last week 
did not quite reach the mark set by the week 
preceding, and there was a slight slump in ship- 


ments also. Production increased slightly, bring- 
ing the three factors nearer a parity than they 
have been for some time. For the week, how- 
ever, both bookings and shipments exceeded pro- 
duction. It is reported that some orders went 
unplaced because of broken mill stocks. Inquiry 
is rated brisk and prices firmer. 


New York, Feb. 8.—Inquiries are slightly bet- 
ter, but orders are few and far between and in- 
dicate a disposition to hold off as long as pos- 
sible. Whatever orders are placed are wanted 
filled immediately, but there is no snap to buy- 
ing and the usual basis normally considered at 
this time of the year is lacking, especially for 
lumber needed for railroad and dock purposes. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 9.—Trade in southern 
pine shows little or no improvement. Prices as a 
rule are held firm by the mills, but much transit 
stock is in the market and buyers do not have 
to pay much advance over recent figures, while 
in some cases bargains are being picked up. 
Four-inch B&better flooring sells here at $50; 
No. 1 common is $45 and No. 2 common $29. 
Bé&better finish is offered at $60. Building inter- 
ests look for a fair trade within a few weeks. 





Spontaneous 








Apply this Test Yourself. 


Rid Your Planer of Fires from 


caused annually by spon- 
taneous combustion in dust 
along beams and in corners of 
planing mills and factories. You 
can prevent such fires from 
spreading by painting all walls 
with 


RY R9-NON 


Combustion 


Thousands of fires are 


FtreRetardent Fait 


It renders wood efficiently fire-resistent so that dust and shavings 
will burn away without setting fire to the building. Write for sample 
board half painted with Pyro-Non and half not painted so that you can 
test it for yourself. 


PYRO-NON PAINT CO., Inc. 


S05 Driggs Ave., BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
—REPRESENTATIVES— 


Pyro-Non Products Co. Pyro-Non Paint Co., Inc. 
440 New Guardian Bldg., 208 North Wells St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Chicago, Ill. 


Woodward-Wight Co., Ltd. 


K. M. Supply Company, 
New Orleans, La. 


123 West 8th St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 











Makes Just the 
Mill You Need 


No matter what kind of wood you’re 
cutting, we have a 


jgh° 


PORTABLE 









AND mill that will do your 
STATIONARY sawing right. Knight 
MILLS. 


Mills insure you long 


“*They’re made continuous oper- 
to make good” ation at low 
on Hard or weneep 
Softwood. - . 


THE KNIGHT MANUFACTURING CO. 


1700 Market Avenue, S, CANTON, OHIO 











Boston, Mass., Feb. 9.—The building situation, 
with the present serious strike on, has made the 
southern pine demand very dull. But there js 
an improvement in inquiry. Flooring is very dull 
and very low prices are being quoted without 
resulting in more business. Partition is also dull, 
Prices are all a shade lower. Prices current are: 
Flooring, A rift, $78 to $92; B rift, $68 to $80; 
C rift, $53 to $73; B&better flat, $45 to $52; No, 2 
common rift, $88 to $42; partition B&better 
%x3%, $48 to $52. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 7.—The inquiry is very 
small but offerings are also restricted. Lots of 
lumber at bargain figures are being taken up 
whenever they get into the market. For the 
present the requirements of this market are very 
small. 


Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 7.—A change for the 
better has taken place in the southern pine 
trade. This is shown especially by a larger 
number of inquiries, but orders have not yet 
increased materially. Retailers are looking 
around, getting prices in order to see what is 
happening. Dealers are ordering to fill out 
stocks which are badly broken. Indications 
point to a rather active building season this 
spring, altho it will be late in opening. Transit 
cars are not numerous and the result is less 
irregularity in prices. Reduced production at 
the mills is curtailing dry stocks and this is 
having its effect on prices) More confidence in 
the future is shown on all sides and it is be- 
lieved that the slump is now over and things are 
on the upward grade. Shipments are prompt, 
and collections slightly better. Longleaf timbers 
are the strongest feature. Some demand for 
No.2 boards, rough finish and flooring is also 
reported, 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 8.—Business in southern 
pine has picked up somewhat, the demand for 
shiplap, flooring, siding and boards being par- 
ticularly improved. There has been no improve- 
ment in the demand for dimension, this item 
continuing very dull. There is a tendency toward 
stronger prices in the first named items, but so 
far the advance has not been material. The 
open winter is encouraging builders to look for- 
ward to an early spring, and there is consider- 
able inquiry which foreshadows an active de- 
mand for home construction lumber in the next 


month or two. 
CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 7.—By local report 
there is brisk inquiry and some gain in actual 
bookings, tho the volume of business is not up 
to normal for February, by any means. Prices 
continue firm and the mills are keeping produc- 
tion as close to normal as practicable with a 
view to building up their stocks and assort- 
ments. Comment is optimistic. Car supply con- 
tinues ‘easy and shipments are prompt as a rule. 


Chicago, Feb. 9.—There has been no report- 
able change in the cypress situation in this ter- 
ritory, as regards demand, which continues to 
be restricted. Cypress prices have undergone 
a further readjustment during the last week, 
which places this wood on a more competitive 
basis with the others. The last readjustment, 
which, however, has not been participated in 
by all mills, amounts to a reduction of $5 on 
tank stock, $10 on certain items of uppers and 
$20 on common. 





Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 8.—Cypress prices are 
in a process of readjustment, marking the ar- 
rival of output and demand at a commen point. 
The cypress mills at the present time could 
handle considerably more business than they 
have been getting recently. Demand thus far 
this year has been largely in the way of mixed 
cars. There is some straight car inquiry, but 
prices heretofore apparently have not suited 
buyers. As a result of the readjustment cypress 
men here expect to see business expand, for it 
is well known that stocks of cypress in the hands 
of retailers are very small. High prices have 
ruled for so long in the cypress market while 
the mills were catching up on their dry stocks 
that dealers have bought nothing more than 
immediate requirements, and have done a great 
deal of substituting. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 8.—Last week there was 
a decline in the lower grades of Gulf coast cy- 
press. This week there has been a decline in 
finish, the lower prices ranging around $10. 


New York, Feb. 8.—Opinions are mixed, with 
the general tendency toward lower prices. Cy- 
press stocks are apparently in strong hands, 
because the few inquiries result in no concerted 
desire to take orders at any price, as is mani- 
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fest in other lines. At the same time the fac- 
tory trade is practically dead, and yards re- 
port so little demand for small construction and 
repair purposes that they refrain from buying 
beyond current low requirements. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 9.—Trade in cypress is 
not as active as usual at this season, but de- 
mand compares favorably with that in other 
woods, and prices are fairly steady. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 9.—There is a much easier 
tone in the market. The persistence of the 
building strike and the continued disposition of 
manufacturing consumers to purchase small 
orders only, are keeping the market dull. With 
the manufacturing consumers there has been 
a slight improvement in inquiry, but very little 
if any in demand. Many of the larger manu- 
facturers have revised their quotations down- 
ward because of the active competition of 
smaller mills. Some are quoting higher than 
the prices below, but these are the prices at 
which business is done: FAS, 4/4, $115 to $130; 
8/4, $128.50 to $142; selects, 4/4, $95 to $107; 
8/4, $108.50 to $120; No. 1 shop, 4/4, $68 to $73; 
5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $78 to $82. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 7.—Buyers are few and 
cautious and distribution is very much _ re- 
stricted. The manufacturers continue to resist 
demands for concessions, feeling that the time 
is not far distant when operations will have to 
be speeded up to take care of requirements. 
Supplies held here are very limited. 


Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 7.—Cypress demand 
shows a little increase, judging from the num- 
ber of inquiries received. Retailers are shopping 
around, altho orders are still small. Prices are 
fairly firm at former levels because of reduced 
production at the mills. Shipments are coming 
out promptly. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 8.—There is some little 
inquiry for cypress for construction purposes 
and actual business is somewhat larger but as 
a whole the market is still rather quiet. Prices 
are unchanged. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 5.—Uncertainties of the 
shingle market, coupled with a number of mills 
resuming, caused the price to drop during the 
week and the market is now soft, with a slight 
reduction in the prices of a week ago. Mills 
generally are cutting and packing on the 20-20 
basis under the new grading and packing rules 
adopted by the shingle branch of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association effective Feb. 1. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 7.—There is a little 
better call for shingles and owing to the small 
visible supply, ¢ven this little rally has resulted 
in firmer prices. Dealers here expect quotations 
to advance considerably before shingle mills re- 
Sume operations extensively and are able to 
supply the market freely. 





Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 8.—There is enough 
demand for shingles to keep the prices steady. 
Stars generally are quoted around $2.40 and 
clears around $2.75 or $2.80, thousand pack, 
Coast basis. There is some call for XXXXX 
Canadians, which are quoted here at $3.60. De- 
mand for siding is not very heavy, buyers gen- 
erally preferring to take small quantities in 
mixed cars. Demand for lath also is slack. 
Southern pine lath are quoted around $3.40 now, 
which is about one-fifth the price that ruled at 
the peak of lumber prices here. Fir lath prices 
are about on the same basis and cypress lath are 
coming down closer to the price of pine. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 8.—There is very little 
demand for shingles. The market is $2.70 for 
clears and $2.35 for stars. 


New Orleans, La.,; Feb. 7.—Reports indicate 
& practically unchanged market. There is, it 
appears, a steadier demand for cypress shingles 
and lath, but it is still considerably short of 
normal. Cypress quotations are steady. De- 


4 for pine lath is quiet, with prices rather 
wea 





Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 9.—Shingles are some- 
what weaker, with extra clears quoted at $4.73 
and stars at $4.18. Demand shows no improve- 
ment and is unusually small for this season. It 
is reported that production has started up again, 
which of course will not help to strengthen an 
already weak market. The building outlook is 
‘uncertain, but is expected to brighten up soon. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. °7.—The market for 
shingles here has stiffened in the last week or 
so. H. B. Short cypress 6 by 20 hearts are 
again held at $27 or $27.50, with saps at $21, 
even tho the current requirements have not 
shown any expansion. Stocks have not increased, 
and there is no pressure on the part of the 
sellers. Lath remain fairly easy, tho there 
seems to be no disposition to make further con- 
cessions. The movement is exceedingly small. 
Cypress lath are being held at $10.50 to $11, with 
spruce at $10 and southern pine at $7. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 9.—Lath have shown some 
improvement both in demand and inquiry. Of 
course, business is far below normal. The 1%- 
inch are weaker, being quoted at $7.75 to $8. On 
1%-inch quotations now are $7 to $7.25. Fur- 
ring is dull and weaker, selling, 2-inch, $40 to 
$42. Demand for shingles is very dull. Higher 
prices have dropped. White cedars now sell: 
Extras, $6 to $7.75; clears, $6 to $7. Red cedars 
are firmer, but there is little business passing. 
Clapboards are in little demand and very firm. 





Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 7.—Shingle demand is 
extremely light. Dealers are still playing a 
waiting game, as there is considerable uncer- 
tainty in the future. Indications point to rather 
active building in the spring, but it is believed 
it will be slow in opening. Receipts are small. 
Prices are unchanged from previous levels. Red 
cedar clears sell, laid down in Columbus, at $4.75, 
and stars at $4.30 to $4.35. Other varieties are 
not in much demand. Dealers’ stocks are light 
and they are expected to come into the market 
soon. The lath trade is quiet and prices rule 
low. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 8.—The market for 
shingles and lath is quite dull and dealers do 
not expect much improvement until building 
construction work opens up in the spring. 








A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 





Lumber Dealers welcome this system that 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 


A. W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 
developed this practical method for figuring 
building costs in actual practice and thoroly 
tested it out before it was finally printed in book 


~ Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of = 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each sq 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside ‘walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square, 
The same principle of cost per square can he applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus = total cost of the completed ouilding may be 

arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the unit 
cost per AR. in its component members. 


The book carries this idea out at all the pesette vtte- 
LS in price of — per thousand feet. 
useful in figuring b: 


Bound in red leather, indexed, 
size 5'4 x 82 inches, 148 pages, 
148 pages, price $6, postpaid. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL, 














Advertisements will be inserted in this dee 
Dartment at the following rates; 

25 cents a line for one week. : 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. - 





in 
Heading counts as two lines. 
except the heading can be ad- 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office ns 
later than Wednesday morning in arder t 
secure insertion in regular department. An 
advertisements sere dater will be placed. 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 





WRITE US 
When you want employment, employees, lumber, shin- 
gles, machinery (new or second-hand), timber, timber- 
land, sawmills, planing mills, lumber yards, factories, 
locomotives, cars, rails, etc. If you don’t want any- 
thing, you may have something to sell. A cheap and 
quick way to get what you want or sell what you don’t 
want is to advertise in the Wanted and For Sale De- 
partment of the American Lumberman. Published every 
Saturday. Goes everywhere. Write us. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Manhattan Bldg., 481 S, Dearborn St., Chicago. 





MANAGER FOR LUMBER OPERATION IN 
MEXICO WANTED. 


A copartnership of responsible individuals who are 
about to undertake the development of a pine forest 
situated in a high and healthy location in Mexico, 
near an important centre of population and where there 
is no disorder, —_— . = Jean GR. ——— 
— experien logging and in the manufac- 

of timber, and also ca) Sle of marketing ties and 
po Hn as well as mill ucts. person accusto 
to practicing economies in the conduct of his own busi- 
ness, or of the business of individuals, is sought. 
Address giving experience, references and ‘compensation 


MEXICO, care American Lumberman. 





WANTED. 

An association of lumbermen wants a young man be- 
tween 30 and 40 years of age in an executive capacity. He 
should have had some experience as salesman, also retail- 
a of lumber. 

ust have initiative, energy, clean-cut and come well 
recommend: 

Please answer in your own hand, giving age, experience 
and references. ou may be employed; so we will 
give you ample time to — up with your employers. 
Fine — and good rospects 

Addre: “T,, care American Lumberman. 


W. MANAGER 
Chicago hw A zone 8 ang on Ck 4 lumber, 
Northern, Southe estern stocks. The business 
is old and well eetablianed and will require a hi igh grade, 
experienced man as manager; one —- ? of = 4 
bi , directing sales and managing yard. 

particulars regarding experience and St = 
plies confidential. 

Address “ZL. 20,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A NO. 1 BILLER AND DETAILER 
Who has had experience in taking millwork from plans 
for retail lumber Desteena, with custom planing mill 


connection. 
Address “LL. 19,’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 

Who is alive to the necessity of efficient ey 
and is capable of pies results in a planing mill de- 
voted to a general line of house-work, interlor finish, 
cabinets etc, One department devoted to sectional 
| ee ag a a coe tity production results must be main- 
tained. B ocated . city of 75,000. In re- 
plying, my nformation, 

Address ae 25,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MANAGER 
For lumber La must be good salesman, ——- Ger- 
man; good salary; give full particulars in answer. 
COUDY BROS., Granite City, TH. 

















WANTED—CAPABLE MAN 
To operate lath mill for North Wisconsin concern by day 
or by thousand. Run year round. For particulars, 
Address “TL, 45,’" care American Lumbefman. 
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WANTED 

Manager by established wholesale company, party must 
have acquaintance of purchasing department of large in- 
dustrial plants and railroad companies, must be capable 
of handling both purchases and sales. Good opportunity 
on profit sharing basis to competent party. Answers to 
include age, territory which acquainted, and other 
information that may be of interest. Correspondence 
treated confidential. 

Address “L. 33,’? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ASSISTANT BOOKKEEPER 
Familiar with general office work; prefer young man 
having hardwood lumber experience and can take dic- 
tation and operate typewriter. Cheap, healthy and de- 
sirable place to live located in mountains of East Ten- 
nessee. Twenty years’ work for the right kind of man 
that is willing to commence at a moderate salary. Ad- 
dress own handwriting, where employed in the past and 
salary ted. 

THE EMORY RIVER LUMBER CO., Lancing, Tenn. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS GENERAL SUPT. 
For lumber business; must have first class experience 
in soft and hard lumber, Saw Mill, Dry Kiln, and all 
kinds of Planing Mill work. 

Only first class man need apply, giving full detail, 
which will be held in confidence. Address 

DOMINO LUMBER CO., INC., 
1248-60 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANTED—THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
SAWMILL MEN 
For large, fast mill in Ontario for coming season, in- 
cluding foreman, millwrights, band saw filer, sawyers, 
setters, and trimmermen. Only thoroughly experienced 
and capable men need apply. State age, experience and 
wages expected. 
dress “G. 25,’? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MILLWORK ESTIMATOR 
Capable figuring lists and ordinary plans. Chicago con- 
cern. State age, experience and salary expected. 

Address “L, 23,’’ care American Lumberman. 














WANTED—SALESMEN 
Familiar with Ohio, Indiana, Western Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and Detroit territory, to represent long established 


wholesaler handling White Pine, Hemlock, Yellow Pine 
and West Coast stock. In reply state age, experience, 
reference and salary wanted. 





Address “L. 46,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—SALESMAN 
Hardwood lumber salesman, must be high class man 


thoroughly familiar with the New England hardwood 
trade. State full particulars as to e rience, references 
and salary expected in first letter. our reply will be 
treated with confidence. 

STANDARD HARDWOOD LUMBER CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANTED—SALESMEN 
Calling on the hardware and general trade to handle our 
line of sole leather, strips and taps on commission basis. 
Good proposition to right parties. Write for territory at 
once. ALBANY LEATHER CO., Albany, N. Y. 


COMMISSION SALESMEN 
We have a good proposition in Southern Pine for 
high class commission salesmen. beral commissions 
and exclusive territory. Our prices are right. 
8S “TL. 8,’? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED OFFICE SALESMAN 

Take charge of selling output of two mills, Wiscon- 
sin. About half each Hemlock and Hardwood, mostly 
birch; must have fair acquaintance with territory using 
these woods, and with market conditions. Give all de- 
tails in reply, salary expected, experience, present posi- 
tion, reference and if all satisfactory will arrange 
personal interview. 

dress *“K. 10,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALESMAN 
Large eastern hardwood yard, handling southern and 
northern hardwoods, has opening for a first-class hard- 
wood salesman to cover New York State. Give expe- 
rience, salary expected and reference. Correspondence 
confidential. Address ‘‘HARDWOOD SALESMAN,” care 
American Lumberman. 

















WANTED—MANAGER FOR RETAIL 
Lumber yard and planing mill in Northern West Vir- 
ginia. Must be experienced man capable of handling 
Selling, accounting, etc, Salary $3,600 per year. Give 
reference and experience. Opportunity to buy stock 
ynonemgge — B. M. CHAPLIN & CO., Morgan- 
own, W. Va. 





WANTED—BOOKKEEPER 
Young man in retail lumber yard in Detroit. Must have 
ability, initiative and not afraid of hard work. State 
salary expected. Clean record and best of references 
required. 
Address “L. 39," care American Lumberman. 


LARGE NORTH WISCONSIN MANUFACTURER 
Has opening for bright young man or lady stenographer 
and general clerk. Bright future. Address ‘‘L. 38,” 
care American Lumberman, giving references. 


WANTED—FEW GOOD MEN 
With some money interested in large Lumber plant in 
West who will invest and take position as manager, 
superintendent and other operating positions. Invest- 
ment absolutely safe and a money maker. Will pay 
reasonable salary to right men. 
NATIONAL REDWOOD CO., 
810 St. Clair Building, San Francisco, California 


WANTED—A WORKING FOREMAN 
To take charge of our Door Department. He must be 
capable and thoroughly understand Wilkins-Challoner ma- 
chinery; furnish us with references, state age, wage 
expected and when you could come, 

dress “L. 7,’? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 

Thoroughly competent Sash, Door and Millwork Sales- 
man, Estimator, or Order Clerk. Must be familiar with 
Southern trade, have good health, clean habits, come 
well recommended and be thoroughly accurate and 
familiar with present day prices of stock and special 
millwork. Good position, constant employment. 

Address “L. 2,’? care American Lumberman. 


BILLER FOR ODD MILLWORK AT DENVER 
Wanted: Man to take off detail, and bill sash, doors 
and special millwork into factory. State experience, 
salary expected and when you can start. 
dress “L. 5,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—TIMBER BUYER 

Fer Central Indiana Point. Experienced man capable of 
estimating timber and trading with farmers. Also 
with ability to superintend woods work of cutting 
logs and managing of ten teams in handling and getting 
out their loads logs. Splendid county seat location with 
good schools and living conditions. 

Address ‘“C. R. & M. 5,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
As Sales Manager for an established and growing 
wholesale Yellow Pine firm. Must understand buying 
as well as selling. Knowledge of Hemlock and rd- 
woods preferred but not essential. In answering give 
full reference, salary required and when could report. 
dress “K, 30,’’ care American Lumberman. 























SALESMEN 
Having established trade in Yellow Pine consuming ter- 
ritories can make upwards of $5,000 net annually, de- 
pending upon volume of sales, representing exclusively 
live Southern wholesaler handling complete line of stock 
from both large and small mills. Commission and bonus 
plan with drawing account to high class men who can 
show clean record for reliability and result getting. 
Give full particulars and references first letter. 
ddress P. O. BOX 857, Meridian, Miss. 


SALESMAN WANTED 
For eastern territory, Man familiar with West Coast 
products and Yellow Pine. State experience and salary 
e. 


ted. 
Address “G, 82,’’ care American Lumberman. 


FOUR SASH AND DOOR SALESMEN 
wanted. Consideration first given to experienced men 
with established trade in Southern Illinois and Missouri. 
Have other desirable territory open. We offer attrac- 
tive commission basis with drawing account. 
opportunity to advance with growing, aggressive com- 


pany. 
Address *“‘H. 33,’’ care American Lumberman. 











AN ADVERTISEMENT 


In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would be seen by the 
very people who are interested—it 
WILL 
always carry your message to more readers—bring better 
returns than any other medium and 
MAKE 
you money—send your advertisement to the ‘Greatest 
Lumber Journal on Earth’’ and get quick results all the 
time—it is a 
GOooD 
thing to be in good company—besides it supplies many 
wants each day and has no equal as a salesman, 
Send your advertisement to 
THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 





WANTED—BY PROMINENT MANUFACTURER 
Of high standard goods, live wire commission salesmen 
in all Pacific Coast lumber consuming territory, to sell 
British Columbia forest products, particularly hemlock 
lumber and B. C. red cedar shingles. Want only high- 
class, well-established and active representation. 
ddress “K. 20,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YELLOW PINE SALESMAN 
Experienced young man to work Pittsburgh trade, by 
a responsible Southern Wholesale Lumber Co. Give age, 
salary and references. 

Address “F, 21,’’ care American Lumberman. 








WANTED—EXPERIENCED BOX MAN 
Capable of taking management of manufacture and 
sales of well equipped Southern factory with ample 
capital. Percentage basis. Give full details with ap- 


plication. 
Address “K. 3,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—WORKING MANAGER 
Lumber and Coal. New Yard. Small town. We be- 
lieve a good future. Married man, speaking German 
preferred. $140.00 to start. Opportunity for develop- 
ment. Reference, experience, first letter. 

Address “F, C. M.,’? Box 358, Denver Colo. 
MAN WITH EXPERIENCE TO TAKE CHARGE 
of established retail yard business, in town of one thou- 
sand inhabitants, in North Central Wisconsin. Married 
man preferred, 

Address “K, 4," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMPETENT BOOKKEEPER 
For large lumber manufac concern. Apply ‘‘A 
COUNTANT,” care American Lumberman. : 

















HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
Wanted by established Wholesale Concern, for eastern 
territory, good salary or commission arrangement to the 


right man. 
Address “G. 31,’’ care American Lumberman. 


LARGE MANUFACTURER WANTS SALESMAN 
Calling on lumber trade in New York and New England 
to sell a sash and door line on a commission basis. State 
experience, giving references, etc. 

Address *“*W. 144,’’ care American Lumberman. 


ONE OF THE LARGE MIDDLE WEST 
Manufacturers wants a salesman working the Pennsyl- 
vania lumber trade to sell sash and doors on a commis- 
sion basis. Please give full particulars first letter. 

Address *“*W. 145,’’ care American Lumberman. 











WANTED—SALESMAN 
Calling on the lumber trade in Texas to sell stock sash 
and doors as a sideline. Give references, stating expe- 


rience, etc. , 
’ Address ‘*W. 146,’ care American Lumberman, 





ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER 

Nine years’ experience in the buying and selling of 
hardwoods. Thoroughly versed in yellow pine, oak ind 
gum finish and mouldings, oak and beech flooring, aiso 
pine and gum box shooks. Good rate man. Now «m- 
ployed and desire change for advancement only. Can 
furnish best of references from present and past em- 
ployers. Address P. O. BOX 129. Warren, Ark. 


AUDITOR QUALIFIED 
to head logging department in North Central States 
wants position. Salary less than $200 per month not 
considered. First class references furnished. Address 
“Gq. 15,’° care American Lumberman. 


ASSISTANT SAW FILER 
Wants position with a good filer who has a stiff job. 
I am experienced in Band, Gang Resaw and Circulars. 
Willing to go South or West. Can give good reference. 
Address “T, 21,’? care American Lumberman 


1A., NEB., KAN., MO. ‘ 
Young man with nine years’ retail lumber experience 
wants position with a located in one of above 
states. Capable of handling all details of business. 
Have knowledge of construction and can draw plans 
and estimate. Age 29. arried. 
ddress “TL, 17,’’ care American Lumberman. 


LUMBER BUYER AND ROAD SALESMAN 
An experienced and successful yellow pine buyer and 
salesman would like to hear from a strong concern 
needing the services of such a man. 
ress “LL. 16,’’ care American Lumberman. 


YOUNG MAN, AGE 24, WITH THREE YEARS 
Experience as bookkeeper for wholesale lumber company 
and three years in the office of large car manufacturing 
company, desires position at once. Good references. 
Wire or write: 

T. F. DE RIEUX, 1212 So. 20th St., Birmingham, Ala. 


OFFICE EXECUTIVE AND CASHIER 
Age 27; married; splendid education. Now with large 
retail yard L cqegetins one subsidiary yard, Must locate 
nearer cen Indiana where parents live. 
GEORGE CLINE, Rice Lake, Wisconsin. 


POSITION AS SALESMAN—WANTED 
Single man, 35, wishes position selling lumber; 12 
years’ experience, fir, spruce, hemlock and cedar lumber. 
n 























Present position buying for wholesaler. References 
furnished. 
Address “7, 12," care American Lumberman. 





A PRACTICAL LOG SCALER 
With years etre also boom and river work, would 
go anywhere, United States or old Mexico, best of ref- 


erences. 
“T, 14,’ care American Lumberman. 


Address 
OPPORTUNITY WANTED 
To represent manufacturer of fir, pine or cypress in 
any territory desired. Have limited experience in mill 
and on road. I am 23 and a college man. Prefer com- 
mission or salary and commission. 


LD 0 - 
141 E. Fourth St,, Fosdick Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED—POSITION AS YARD MANAGER 
Eight years’ experience, excellent reason for chang- 
ing, can come at once, Married. Can furnish best of 


references. 
“T,, 9,’ care American Lumberman. 


Address 
WANTED—POSITION AS 
Retail yard manager; eight years’ exprience; could come 
at once; good reason for change; A 1 references. 
Address “EL. 6,’’ care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED—AS BOOKKEEPER OR 
Store manager, am thirty-two years old, married and 
can furnish reference and bond; am at present employed 
as lumber bookkeeper. 

Address “L. 4,’? care American Lumberman. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
Have had thirteen years’ experience; can furnish best 
of references. 

ddress “T,, 41,’" care American Lumberman 


WANTED—POSITION BY STEADY 
First class band saw filer, hard or soft wood. 
Address “D—. F, S.’’ care American Lumberman. 


ACCOUNTANT—TRAFFIC MANAGER |. 
Young man, experienced, with executive ability, 
formerly with a large lumber wholesaler. desires con 
nection with progressive concern; best references. 

dress “ZT, 29,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS TRAVELING SALESMAN 
For lumber. Four years’ experience. 
Address “T, 28," care American Lumberman. _ 


WANTED-—SITUATION AS BAND OR GANG 
Saw filer. Fifteen years’ experience as head filer 
Middle age. Married. Can furnish best references. 
Work guaranteed. , 

Address O. D, B., 227 Adams St., Tennille, (*. 

POSITION WANTED BY COMPETENT é 
Saw mill man as superintendent or mill foreman 0° 
any size operation, Can handle operation from stump 
to car. ‘Will go anywhere in U. S., South America, 
Canada or Mexico where salary will justify. © 
furnish best of references. 

Address “J, 27,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BY EXPERIENCED FOREMAN | 
Position in mill doing general line mill work. Any par 
of country. West of Rockies preferred. 17 years’ exper!- 
ence, BOX 441, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
EXPERIENCED HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 
Wants situation at mill or on road. Aged 34. 
ddress “YT, 47,” care American Lumberman. 
READ THE CLASSIFIED ADS EACH WEEK , 
When you want anything or have something to sell © 
exchange. When you want employment, employees, ©T 












































anything used in the Lumber World write us—we ca? 
help you. * _ 

Advertise in the GREATEST LUMBER JOURNAL 0% 
EARTH. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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